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A CALIFORNIA FLOUR MILL OF GOLD-RUSH DAYS 


N THE course of an investigation of certain phases of the early history of flour-milling in California, Norman D’Evelyn, 
| of the Sperry Flour Company, has.found that the walls of one of the first mills ever erected in California are still standing 

on the bank of the Los Gatos Creek, in Santa Clara County. The illustration shows all that now remains of this mill, which 
was built in 1854 by James A. Forbes. In this region there are today the remains of a number of small mills dating from 
the fifties and sixties, and a few of these mills are still turning out flour in small quantities. The town of Los Gatos, in which 
is situated the old mill shown in the picture, has now about twenty-five hundred inhabitants, and is within ten miles of San 
Jose. R. C, Mason. 


Copyright, 1920, by The Miller Publishing Co. 
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TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE FAR EAST 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





A Canadian Business Man’s View of the Prospects for Developing Flour Trade with the Orient—The 
Prosperity of China—Japan’s Commercial Activity 


men who have made a study of 
transpacific countries and _ their 
possibilities from a trading standpoint is 
J. E. Hall, president of the Vancouver 


QO) of the fey Canadian business 


Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., Vancouver, — 


B. C. Mr. Hall has recently completed 
another of his periodical visits to Japan 
and China. 

In view of the increasing interest now 
being taken in the matter of developing 
business in United States and Canadian 
flour with the countries Mr. Hall has vis- 
ited, The Northwestern Miller has ob- 
tained from that gentleman a summary 
of the facts gathered during his latest 
visit to the Orient, with a view to placing 
these before its readers. Mr. Hall has 
very generously gone to some trouble in 
the matter, as the following statement 
will show: 

First, let me say that I had a very in- 
teresting trip, being away five months 
and covering considerable new ground. 
I spent about two weeks in Japan, two 
months in north China, including Shang- 
hai, Hankow, Pekin and Tientsin, about 
two weeks in Hongkong, a similar length 
of time in Singapore and about two 
weeks in Java, including the cities of 
Batavia and Soerbaya. As this was the 
first time I had gone farther south than 
Japan, Korea and Manchuria, you can 
rest assured the most of my time was 
taken up in an endeavor to fathom the 
mysteries of trade conditions in these 
rather semicivilized territories. One can- 
not, however, accomplish a great deal 
covering so much ground in a short time, 
and I returned feeling that I had done 
little else than skim along the surface. 

I did, however, meet a lot of very fine 
chaps in North China, Hongkong and 
Singapore. Those who have put Great 
Britain on the map in this part of the 
world are the salt of the earth, and one 
has but to make a trip of this kind to 
understand why the sun never sets on 
the red, white and blue. 

My short visit to Java, which, as you 
know, is part of the Dutch East Indies, 
also very quickly demonstrated the dif- 
ference between the colonization policy 
of Great Britain and that of other coun- 
tries. In other words, I came back feel- 
ing more proud than ever, if that were 
possible, that I was a citizen of the Brit- 
ish Empire and that its name and meth- 
ods in the Far East were all they have 
been represented to be. 

I am ashamed to admit that I do not 
feel capable of giving you the informa- 
tion you desire in reference to the flour 
situation in the territories I have visited ; 
in fact, I am afraid you will find me a 
very poor representative of the milling 
industry of this country, particularly in 
this case, as practically all of my atten- 
tion was centered on other matters. 

I did, however, take the trouble to in- 
quire into conditions generally as they 
applied to the flour business, but owing 
to the difficulty in securing accurate 
first-hand information came back feeling 
that the less I said about it the better. 
From more or less indirect sources I 
gained the impression, however, that the 
resumption of reasonably normal condi- 
tions will again make available the com- 
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paratively large market tributary to the 
port of Hongkong, but as applied to the 
future in a general way, nothing more 
than that. 

Japan is now adequately equipped to 
supply her domestic requirements without 
importations, and did in fact export con- 
siderable quantities to China during the 
war and prior to the boycott. She may 
be interested in some low-grade Canadian 
or American wheats, but I am convinced 
that we need not look to this territory 
for any flour business. 

Practically a similar condition now ex- 
ists in North China, as enormous develop- 
ment has taken place in the milling in- 
dustry at Shanghai during the past five 
years. I could not secure even rough 
figures of the present increased capacity, 
but the Shanghai mills are supplying 
practically all of the trade in North 
China, as well as exporting considerable 
quantities to Hongkong and South China. 
The limited market which was available 
there for American flours prior to the 
war will not again be at their command, 
in my opinion. 

I also found it impossible to form an 
opinion of value as to the situation in 
Hongkong, the amount of flour con- 
sumed durjng the past five years or the 
probable during the future. 
Those who had any real knowledge of the 
situation were about as talkative as a 
flock of oysters. I gathered, however, 
that during the past five years their de- 


increase 


mand had been supplied principally by 


Australia, with considerable importations 
from Shanghai and some very low-grade 
stuff from the Japanese mills, which 
bought large quantities of the weevil- 
eaten refuse from the Australian Wheat 
Board, During the past six months some 
importations had been made from Puget 
Sound, variously estimated at from two 
hundred to five hundred thousand bags. 

These purchases from American mills 
were, I gathered, due to three reasons: 
first, the fact that the quality was in the 
majority of cases superior to the Aus- 
tralian product; second, the bulk of the 
disparity in price had disappeared; and 
third, buyers were unable to secure regu- 
lar supplies from Australia. 

When I left Hongkong it appeared 
that there would be a greater demand 
for flour from this side, owing to the 
difficulty of the Australian shippers in 
securing wheat supplies, and if this con- 
dition continues or becomes more ag- 
gravated it would seem not improbable 
that. the business would again come into 
the hands of American millers, at least 
that portion of it which cannot be sup- 
plied by the Shanghai mills from wheat 
which is now being grown in North China 
and Manchuria in increased quantities. 
Flour produced from this wheat is in- 
ferior to that of any of the others, but 
price is, in a general way, the ruling fac- 
tor in this market. 

Considerable interest was evidenced by 
some of the importers in the possibility 
of the re-establishment of some of the 
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old Canadian brands. I met several of 
the Chinese merchants who distributed 
to the local trade, and without exception 
found Canadian flour enjoying a splen- 
did reputation. They could easily recall 
the business which was done prior to the 
war, and expressed hope that conditions 
would soon permit of its resumption. To 
me this appeared entirely a matter of the 
cost of raw material and the volume of 
supplies which will be available from 
Australia and North China. If, as would 
appear to be the case, Australia should 
have only a small surplus, it would seem 
reasonably certain that we could again 
with the lower 
grades during the coming season, provid- 


re-establish ourselves 
ed, of course, the Canadian mills are not 
again tied up as they have been this year. 

There is no prospect of American or 
Canadian flour any 
quantity to points farther south than 
Hongkong as long as supplies are avail- 
able from Australia, as, under normal 
conditions, they can land their stuff at 
from two to three dollars per barrel un- 
der us. It happens, however, that we 
have already done a little business in the 
Dutch East Indies, owing to our buyers 
being unable to secure supplies from the 


being shipped in 


regular sources, and as long as this con- 
dition continues more business may be 
done, although the volume will not be 
great. As in China, the national diet 
of the Malay States and Dutch East 
Indies is, and will continue to be, rice. 
Generally, I am of the opinion that 
until the oriental is sufficiently prosper- 
ous and educated to buy and use wheat 
flour in place of rice, there will be no 
great increase in the demand in_ this 
part of the world and, further, that a 
considerable portion of this increased de- 
mand will, at least during the immediate 
future, be taken care of by the growing 
production of wheat in the coarse grain 


(Continued on page 302.) 





A Double Row of Stacks of Sacked Wheat, Nearly a Mile Long, at Brooklyn, Victoria, Australia 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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=‘‘The orators up to Stone’s store,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
‘is certainly in a hell of a fix. Beginnin’ 
| back yonder when Tilden was beat 
they been jawin’ an’ fallin’ out 
over politics every four years 
reg lar; an’ here we are with 
=election comin’ on an’ one party 
vigorously supportin’ the solar system 
san’ the other declarin’ itself in no un- 
= ~ certain tones in favor of Mary Pickford, 


about but\what good layers leghorn hens is an’ ef Fish river's 
likely ever to get high enough to carry out the mill dam.” 








“THE ANGRY MILLERS” 

What the present character of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer may be, 
(he Northwestern Miller does not know, 
but formerly it had the reputation of 
being a journal of high standing, which 
reflected and represented sound, fair and 
true opinion. So many daily papers in 
America have lately become organs of 
discontent and class prejudice, wilfully 
misrepresenting facts in order to gain 
favor with the unreasoning mass, that it 
is somewhat difficult to know when a 
journal intentionally distorts the truth 
for its own purposes and when it does so 
inadvertently through ignorance of the 
truth. 

In an editorial entitled “The Angry 
Millers,” which appeared in its issue of 
July 15, the Plain Dealer misstates facts 
and attacks the millers of the United 
States in a manner which at least sug- 
gests that it has no desire to do them 
justice, but rather to create a prejudice 
against them as profiteers. This article 
is herewith quoted: 

“The Southwestern Millers’ League of 
Kansas City and other millers’ organiza- 
tions in the Southwest are in a fight with 
the United States Shipping Board, be- 
cause the board refuses to equalize 
freight rates on ocean shipments of 
wheat and wheat flour. They have been 
definitely informed by Chairman Benson 
that the Shipping Board has decided 
against them, and the flour men propose 
to carry their campaign to Congress, in 
the hope that legislation can be obtained 
overruling the board. 

“The outcome of the controversy is of 
much importance to the public. Because 
of the recent drop in flour exports, prices 
to domestic consumers have been easier 
at the leading flour markets. The mill- 
ers believe a substantial increase in the 
export demand would result from the 
proposed elimination of the higher 
freight rates on flour and the substitu- 
tion of a rate uniform with that allowed 
for transporting wheat. The discrimina- 
tion in ocean rates on flour over wheat is 
about forty-five per cent. In view of the 
prospective shortage of the wheat crop, 
the American people will be thankful 
that the Shipping Board refuses to low- 
er the bars in order to bolster up the ex- 
port demand for flour, particularly since 
Europe’s food situation is much better 
because of the increased crops. 


“Due to the unusual demand for flour 
from Europe during the war, the mill- 
ing industry was expanded rapidly and 
some of the big concerns made fortunes 
out of sales of flour abroad. Now that 
they see the foreign market dwindling, 
they have hit upon the scheme of using 
artificial means to increase their exports, 
recognizing that capacity production 
would more than supply the home con- 
sumers and, necessarily, result in lower 
prices and profits. The millers could 
well afford to sell flour cheaper, and they 
will not get much sympathy from the 
American people over their loss of ex- 
port business; at least not until domestic 
prices come down.” 

Referring to the foregoing: it is not true 
that “because of the recent drop in flour 
exports, prices to domestic flour con- 
sumers have been easier at the leading 
flour markets.” The price of flour de- 
pends, of course, on the price of the 
wheat from which it is made. The mill- 
ing industry is one of the few which is 
not suffering from shortage of produc- 
tion, and the mills are not by any means 
running to full capacity. The curtail- 
ment of exports does not, in the least, 
contribute to lower domestic prices; on 
the contrary, it has a tendency to ad- 
vance them, because, as any man of busi- 
ness can well understand, without an ex- 
port demand the mills produce less flour, 
and the expense of production is propor- 
tionately increased; consequently, this 
additional cost is necessarily reflected in 
the selling price. 

It is also not true that “due to the 
unusual demand for flour from Europe 
during the war, the milling industry was 
expanded rapidly and some of the big 
concerns made fortunes out of the sales 
of flour abroad.” During the war the re- 
quirements for flour were so great that 
American mills were compelled to pro- 
duce heavily in order to meet them. This 
was an absolute necessity, essential both 
to the success of the allies abroad and 
the welfare of the consumers at home. 

During this period American flour 
mills were absolutely controlled and their 
operations completely regulated by the 
government, while their profits were 
strictly limited on a basis determined as 
fair and just by the Food Administra- 
tion. Purchases for export were made 
by one agency,-the United States Grain 
Corporation, and the entire milling indus- 
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try was forced to compete in order to se- 
cure a share of them. 

Under such conditions there was never 
more than the slenderest possible profit 
in selling flour for export, and, generally, 
an actual loss. ‘These facts are incon- 
trovertible, and may be absolutely cor- 
roborated by reference to the trade rec- 
ords during this time, in which appear 
constant complaints that the price at 
which flour was being bought for export 
allowed no margin of profit; the re- 
corded purchase price fully substantiat- 
ing this claim. 

These being the actual facts, suscepti- 
ble of ample proof, to state that millers 
“made fortunes out of the sales of flour 
abroad” is to give circulation to what is an 
obvious and very clumsy perversion of the 
truth. Equally untrue and baseless is 
the statement made in this editorial that 
millers “could well afford to sell flour 
cheaper.” The ruling price of flour in 
all American markets represents the 
closest possible margin between the cost 
of wheat and that of the manufactured 
product compatible with the continued 
business existence of the miller. Any 
one can satisfy himself of this by an 
arithmetical process so simple that an 
ordinary schoolboy can successfully do it. 

The habit of denouncing all manufac- 
turers as profiteers because the price of 
the commodities they produce is com- 
paratively high, has become universal, 
and the Plain Dealer has evidently in- 
cluded millers in its list for the reason 
that it was easier so to do than to inves- 
tigate the facts. It so happens, how- 
ever, that millers are able absolutely to 
prove their innocence; the ruling market 
price for wheat being a matter of public 
knowledge, and the number of. bushels 
required to make a barrel of flour easily 
ascertainable. 

There is a bit of most delightful logic 
in the Plain Dealer’s editorial, the ab- 
surdity of which has evidently escaped 
the writer’s notice entirely. “Recogniz- 
ing that capacity production would more 
than supply the home consumers,” says 
the Plain Dealer, “and necessarily result 
in lower prices and profits,” the millers 
desire to increase flour exports. 

In other words, by its own admission, 
no doubt inadvertently made, millers, in 
seeking larger exports, thereby obviously 
increasing their production, which would 
“necessarily result in lower prices and 
profits,” are actually striving to reduce 
prices to home consumers, But the Plain 
Dealer sapiently adds, “they will not get 
much sympathy from the American peo- 
ple over their loss of export business.” 
That is, according to this reasoning, the 
American people do not propose to per- 
mit the millers to reduce “prices and 
profits” by obtaining an export trade 
which would give that “capacity produc- 
tion” necessary to do so. 

The editor who wrote “The Angry 
Millers” ought to go aside quietly, by 
himself, in some secluded and undis- 
turbed spot, taking with him his little 
editorial, a pad of paper and a pencil. 
When secure from interruption he should 
contemplate carefully his own reasoning. 

After thinking it over, he should pro- 
ceed, by means of the aforesaid pad and 
pencil, to prove: if additional export 
trade means additional output, as it as- 
suredly must, and additional output 
means capacity production, and capacity 
production would “necessarily result in 
lower prices and profits,” as he says; 
how, in the name of common-sense and 
ordinary, plain, old arithmetic, the mill- 
er is trying to put something over on the 
public when he urges the Shipping Board 
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to give him a fair, fighting chance to 
obtain an export trade. 

If the editor of the Plain Dealer will 
honestly follow his own logic to its un- 
avoidable conclusion he will return to 
his desk a wiser man, and be moved by 
his conscience, if he possesses such an in- 
convenient and uncomfortable thing, to 
write another article concerning millers 
and the export trade, in which he will 
admit that he knows nothing whatever 
about the subject and is wholly incapable 
of discussing industrial economics. 


AN AMERICAN EDITOR’S FIGHT 

The town of Lamberton, Minnesota, 
has less than one thousand inhabitants. 
It has two banks, no hotel, a restaurant, 
and only thirty-one other places of busi- 
ness. The place is scarcely large enough 
to afford a decent existence for one news- 
paper, and yet Lamberton has three, and 
two of them are there for the purpose of 
driving the third, the Star, out of busi- 
ness. 

During the war, the Star was an Ameri- 
can paper, it was not neutral and it was 
not afraid to express its American con- 
victions. This policy did not suit the 
community in which it was published, al- 
most entirely composed as it was and is 
of pro-Germans and ‘Non-partisan League 
socialists. Therefore Lamberton under- 
took to eliminate the Star and its pro- 
prietor, W. G. Schei, and it did so 
with the greater confidence because a 
predecessor had been driven from the 
field for the same reason. 

This effort has been going on for two 
years, but the Star still shines and its 
editor still continues to stand for his 
American principles. Of thirty-three ad- 
vertisers in the town, thirty-two are con- 
cerned in a boycott against the publica- 
tion. The total of its local advertising . 
amounts to two inches. 

The Northwestern Miller recently re- 
ceived an interesting document, issued in 
the form of a railway ticket, from the 
editor of the Lamberton Star. By cou- 
pons, it tells the story of what has been 
done to suppress an American paper, 
published in what, presumably, is an 
American town and is certainly within 
the borders of the United States. This 
is entitled “a through ticket to an Ameri- 
can Lamberton” and its price is one dol- 
lar, for the editor, having lost his local 
advertising and probably most of his 
local subscribers also, is asking the gen- 
eral American public, outside of Lam- 
berton, to signify its indorsement of his 
stand by purchasing these tickets. 

In a circular accompanying the docu- 
ment and explanatory thereof, among 
other pertinent things he says: 

“What would you have done_had a 
general boycott been instituted against 
you by all the pro-Germans and Non- 
partisan League socialists of your terri- 
tory? Would you quit, and crawl out— 
or would you stand up and fight as men 
should fight such things, in war-times, in 
America? 

“If, then, these elements failed to 
drive or intimidate you—and if they pro- 
ceeded to approach weak-kneed bankers 
and business men and lined them up 
through intimidation for an organized 
and a wholesale boycott drive against 
you unless you agreed to close up shop— 
would you quit? Would you desert? 

“Or would you turn, as the Star man 
did, and give such disloyalists, and such 
Americans, and. their acts, the light of 


benefits of such exposition going 
where? I’m asking yous 
“And what if they’d ‘cleaned? you of 








‘cleaned’ you of all business from the 
‘outside’ as fast as you secured it? What 
would you do? Quit? 

“If the fight still confronting the Star 
were not worth making in the interest of 
the cause, and if the Nor-partisan 
League .and Reds were ready to pay a 
handsome figure for your paper, would 
you sell? Or would you ‘stick’ and send 
the message to those whose fight your 
fight is, in order that ‘supplies’ might be 
sent in to you and the fight thus be made 


possible of earlier winning and less | 


‘grief’? to face? 

“Mind you, it is not a question, here in 
Lamberton, of the adoption of any ‘soft- 
pedal’ policy; that is not what is wanted. 
The Star man offended the Hun during 
the war; he would not only not be color- 
less, but refused also to take a neutral 
stand—and he refused to accept as good 
Americanism the programme and acts 
of the Non-partisan League, the I.W.W. 
and the Reds generally. 

“The Star man’s ‘no’ is louder—and of 
greater volume—at every demand. He 
continues as editor; he continues his 
paper as an American newspaper. In- 
stead of taking the ‘count’ the disloyal 
and their ‘business’ friends wish him to 
take, he comes to you. 

“He comes, not for himself, but in the 
interest of the cause, in which he has 
thus far—for nearly two years—stood to 
sacrifice his business and his all, to serve, 
and also in order that the field might be 
made American and that the example 
might serve to strengthen the cause else- 
where. 

“Your help is needed, and it will be 
appreciated. It will make the load light- 
er and any necessary ‘grief’ as no bur- 
den. More than this, it will insure the 
proper as well as the earlier ending of a 
long, hard struggle. And it would prove, 
too—contrary to the one hope of the 
boycotters and the un-American in this 
field—that American people as a whole 
are not indifferent in the face of a Hun 
drive of this character. 

“The Star man is not without a plan 
to happy ending—but the plan will count 
for naught without your support and 
that of others. 

“Therefore you are asked to avail 
yourself of the privilege of helping the 
cause along, by sending in your order 
for one or more copies of the novel trip 
tickets to an American Lamberton, now 
being issued. You will find, and agree, 
they are worthy of the broadest—even 
national—distribution. Your friends will 
appreciate them. 

“You are asked to help because your 
name has been submitted as that of an 
American—and_ I’m asking assistance 
from no other kind—s’help me!” 

The Northwestern Miller has never 
seen a copy of the Star, it does not know 
its editor, and as for Lamberton, Min- 
nesota, its actual knowledge of the town 
is nil, yet from the case as submitted, 
the names and facts given and the sim- 
ple, straightforward evidence presented, 
it is convinced that this is a case of a 
man of courage and conviction and true 
American spirit making a stubborn and 
desperate fight for a principle, and that 
the cause he fights for in an obscure lit- 
tle country town in Minnesota is also the 
cause every American everywhere must 
resolutely and openly support if the 
forces of disloyalty and disruption in 
this country are to be overcome. 

Therefore, although Mr. Schei, the edi- 
tor of the Star, very courteously stamped 

-his “ticket to an American Lamberton” 


complimentary, in deference to editorial 
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precedent, The Northwestern Miller took 
great satisfaction in sending him a 
check for,—well, never mind the amount, 
it was enough to buy quite a lot of his 
tickets,—with a message of appreciation 
and encouragement. 

Others, reading this and feeling as The 
Northwestern Miller does, may want to 
do the same thing; if so, the way is easy 
and obvious. Although this publication 
has never had occasion to face an issue 
of the same kind, that of Americanism, 
it knows what it means for an editor to 
express his honest conviction in the face 
of the disapproval of his readers and ad- 
vertisers. In the course of its history it 
has fought many a fight in which its 
business future was seriously threatened ; 
it has met open and secret boycotts and 
withstood long periods of unpopularity, 
expressed by withdrawn advertising and 
canceled subscriptions. 

Fortunately, it has successfully sur- 
vived all such trying experiences and has 
lived to learn that one of the best as- 
sets a publication can possibly have is the 
enemies it has made in defense of a 
just cause and sound principles. Never- 
theless, The Northwestern Miller does 
not forget what it means to espouse the 
unpopular cause and follow the rocky 
path along which convictions often lead, 
and therefore it extends its congratula- 
tions to its Lamberton contemporary on 
the good fight it is making, with the hope 
that in the end it may succeed in making 
its town American, and if it does not, 
that it will die fighting to the last. 


VICIOUS OFFICIAL MISSTATEMENTS 

The milling industry, in common with 
most .others, has grown accustomed to 
the misstatements and falsehoods per- 
petrated by irresponsible persons in their 
frequent attack on industry in general 
through the newspapers, but when a de- 
liberate attempt is made by an official 
publication of a state government to 
deceive the public for the avowed purpose 
of creating a bitter prejudice against 
the wheat millers, then it is time for a 
vigorous protest. 

The June 25 issue of the Weekly Mar- 
kets Bulletin, issued by the bureau of 
markets of the Idaho department of ag- 
riculture, and “published by authority 
of the commissioner of agriculture,” 
contains, under the heading “Banquo’s 
Ghost Will Not Down,” a vitriolic at- 
tack on “the officials of the United States 
Grain Corporation and their allied satel- 
lites, constituting the banditti of modern 
commerce,” and particularly on the 
wheat-flour millers. The argument in 
this extraordinary article, as applied to 
millers, is as follows: 

“It requires four and one-half bushels 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour and 
seventy-four pounds of millfeed. Four 
and one-half bushels of wheat at two 
dollars. per bushel would represent an 
investment of nine dollars. Now the 
mills claim, and the government seems 
to be willing to allow, a total expense of 
one dollar per barrel for the purchase 
of the wheat, grinding of the flour and 
placing same on the market. This in- 
cludes every nature of expense, such as 
taxes, depreciation and all other known 
costs of production. This represents a 
total cost of ten dollars to the miller for 
a barrel of flour. While this article is 
being prepared, the wholesale price of 
flour in Boise for one brand is eleven 
dollars and ten cents and for another 
eleven dollars and forty cents, making 
an avetage of eleven dollars and twenty- 
five cents as representing the wholesale 
value of flour. 


“The Boise millers report the wholesale 
value of millfeed (bran and _ shorts 
mixed) at two dollars and eighty-five 
cents per hundred; seventy-four pounds 
being derived from the four and one- 
half bushels of wheat necessary to make 
a barrel of pure flour, it will be seen that 
this by-product represents an additional 
two dollars per barrel, which, added to 
the eleven dollars and twenty-five cents, 
gives us a total valuation of thirteen dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents as the value of 
the manufactured product represented in 
the original investment amounting to 
ten dollars. 

“Nor is this all. Owing to the attack 
of this department on this method of 
commercialism, the millers of Idaho 
have not seen their way clear to follow 
the advance of flour as in other sections 
of the country, but we are advised that 
in shipping Idaho flour out of the state 
these millers add two dollars per barrel 
over the local price, which would bring 
the outside shipments up to fifteen dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents per barrel. 

“Inasmuch as they see fit to keep the 
local price down, we of course conclude 
that the general average, after taking 
into account the outside shipments, will 
probably represent a wholesale price of 
about fourteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents per barrel of flour, which estab- 
lishes a profit of four dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents on the purchase of four and 
one-half bushels of wheat, or, in other 
words, a mill with a three hundred-bar- 
rel capacity should represent a harvest 
of $1,275 net profit every day it runs.” 

It is probable that most of the fore- 
going statements of fact, taken by them- 
selves, are correct, and yet the error re- 
sulting from the combination of them is 
so manifest as to leave only two possible 
conclusions: either the Idaho bureau of 
markets is so incredibly ignorant as not 
to know that the price of flour and 
millfeed in June, 1920, is not based 
on the average price of wheat in 1919, 
or else, being quite aware of this fact, 
it has deliberately chosen to publish a 
statement which amounts to an open 
falsehood. 

The calculations quoted are based on 
a farm price for wheat of two dollars a 
bushel. This price, as an earlier para- 
graph of the article states, is the “esti- 
mated average which the Idaho farmer 
received in 1919.” However, the flour 
and feed prices given are those prevail- 
ing “while this article is being prepared,” 
presumably in June, 1920, The United 
States government crop report gives the 
average farm price per bushel for wheat 
in Idaho on July 1, 1920, as two dollars 
and forty-six cents. This, it is to be 
noted, is an “average” figure, and while 
the miller can undoubtedly make a bar- 
rel of flour from four and a half bushels 
of high-quality wheat, the requirement 
based on an average of all grades would 
be not less than five bushels. 

Applying this figure in place of the 
two-dollar estimate conveniently bor- 
rowed from last year, it appears that the 
Idaho farmer “while this article is being 
prepared” is getting twelve dollars and 
thirty cents, instead of nine dollars, for 
the wheat required to make a harrel of 
flour, and this is a conservative estimate. 
Furthermore, this is the price paid for 
wheat at the farm, not delivered to the 
mill. Again, the estimate of one dollar 
per barrel to cover milling costs may 
have been substantially correct in the 
fiscal year 1916-17, when it was approxi- 
mately the figure set by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its famous report; 
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but, although the Idaho bureau of mar- 
kets may not have observed the fact, wages 
and prices of all kinds have advanced 
materially in the past three years. This 
advance, covering: such items as wages, 
power, sacks, interest, rentals and selling 
costs, has amounted to not less than 
forty per cent since- the estimate of one 
dollar per barrel was officially promul- 
gated, as may be verified by reference 
to the reports of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

Allowing approximately twelve dollars 
and thirty cents as the price paid by the 
miller for five bushels of wheat, averag- 
ing fifty-seven pounds to the bushel, and 
one dollar and forty cents to cover all 
milling expenses, the total cost of pro- 
ducing one hundred and _ninety-six 
pounds of flour and eighty-nine pounds 
of feed at the present time amounts to 
thirteen dollars and seventy cents. This 
flour is selling, according to the Idaho 
bureau of market’s own figure, at an 
average price of eleven dollars and 
twenty-five cents, while the selling price 
of the millfeed, at two dollars and 
eighty-five cents per hundred pounds, 
amounts to two dollars and fifty-four 
cents, or a total of thirteen dollars and 
seventy-nine cents. 

Deducting the cost, the miller’s profit 
is the immense sum of nine cents, or, 
estimating a profit of one dollar per ton 
on the feed sold, he has a net margin 
of four and a half cents per barrel on 
flour sold in Idaho. It is small wonder if, 
after paying the very high freight rates 
involved in getting his product into other 
markets, he charges considerably more 
for it, although the fifteen dollars and 
twenty-five cents estimated by the bureau 
of markets happens to be more than a 
dollar higher than the price of the best 
spring wheat patents at Minneapolis 
“while this article was being prepared,” 
and it is most doubtful if the Idaho 
millers averaged anything like that price 
for their flour sold outside the state. 

Whatever may be said of the foregoing 
figures, and it is not to be expected that 
the Idaho bureau of markets would ever 
accept any figures relating to flour-mill- 
ing based on actual experience, one fact 
is indisputable: the article in question 
has based its argument entirely on the 
relation between the average farm wheat 
price of 1919, as estimated by the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, and the 
price of flour and feed in Idaho in June, 
1920. It has done this deliberately, al- 
though a federal estimate of the Idaho 
farm price of wheat in June was avail- 
able, and was very much higher than the 
figure it chose to employ. 

As a discourager of the development 
of flour-milling in Idaho, the bureau re- 
sponsible for this outrageous and un- 
justified attack would appear to be a 
great success. Nothing would better 
serve to warn those who may contem- 
plate the building of a milling plant in 
that state to stay out of its borders than 
the existence of an antagonistic official 
influence, expressing itself through a 
weekly bulletin, which does not hesitate 
to promote public prejudice and hatred 
by means of false statements against the 
industries of its own state. It is almost 
impossible for a private undertaking to 
flourish and be a success when public 
officials refuse to give it fair treatment. 
If the people of Idaho really desire no! 
to have their wheat ground into flour by 
home mills, but rather to import such 
supplies as they may require, treatment 
of this kind will admirably accomplish 


their purpose. 
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Resumption of option in the 
wheat markets had very little uence 
upon flour. The trade appears to be 
waiting until the December option at- 
tains a more or less permanent level be- 
fore doing much buying. The marked 
break in the wheat market on Friday 
probably will defer the anticipated pur- 
chasing movement still further. 

The week’s price-levels were nominally 
somewhat higher than those of the pre- 
vious week, due to the advances in wheat. 
Spring and hard winter patents and 
clears averaged 5@35c higher than at the 
previous week-end, while soft winters 
showed an advance of 15@45c. Feed 
continued its gradual decline. 

There was a slightly lower tendency in 
nominal flour prices at the beginning of 
this week, particularly in springs, which 
were 40@50c below prices quoted last 
Saturday at Minneapolis. Hard winters 
vere stronger, showing an advance of 25c 
in the Kansas City market. 

The course of prices for - patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern. Hard Soft 
winter winter 

duly 17 $13.70 $13.50 
july 10 13.45 13.35 
July 3° 13.40 13.35 
ine 26 13.70 13.55 

Tune 14.56 13.85 
May 15* 15.05 13.85 
May 1 14.30 13.05 
April 1 18.30 12.36 
March 1 12.80 12.25 
eb, 1 13.70 12.40 

Jan, 2 14.35 12.45 
Dec 13.10 11,45 
N 11.70 10.75 





*Crop year high point, 
The following table gives an approxi- 

mate average for quotations on first 

clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

July 19 .xsscuae $11.40 $11.10 $10.90 
July 10. o<. See 10.90 10.50 
July 3.. + 11,26 10.85 10.50 
June 26 weesoee 11.40 10.90 10.55 
June 19° ...... 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 sdisesas 11.05 10.95 10.70 
May 1 .cseesese 10.35 10.55 10.35 
April 1 wecseuss 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 1 seseses 9.45 9.65 9.50 
k 1 .caebesnn 9.60 9.85 9.45 
Jan. 3 .«essenme 10.10 10.50 9.65 
Dec. 1 sseeecwus 9.55 9.75 9.40 
Nov. 1 .cecseses 9.05 9.00 8.85 


*Crop year high point. 

\n approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 17 
was $54.20 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
and with the following first-of-the-month 


quotations: 

July 1 sccueeen $56.05 Jan. 1 .....%.. $47.25 

June 1 cscecses 69.10 Dec. 1 ....605- 43.00 

M 1 wseeunee ST. 78. Nov. & .rcevccs 42.05 

April 1 seccewe 64.40 Oct, 1 ..ccceee 39.95 

March 2 .seaes 47.65 Sept. 1 ........ 44.25 
b. 1 ciameaee 47.30 Aug. 1 .....++. 47.30 


There was a considerable increase in 
milling output during the week, due 
largely to a general cleaning up on old 
contracts in preparation for the new- 
wheat crop. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 


the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 


; Hard Soft 
Week ended— ing winter winter 

p> ee nS ee » 48 48 35 
Tay 18 oc see ee O8 39 30 
ae Eerean Beer, | | 55 36 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average 42 73 48 
January average... 61 84 65 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, July 21.) 
San Francisco.—Firmer prices last 
week tended to force buyers out of 
market. 


Puravetpuia.—Trade in flour unset- 
tled and market upset, though prices 
show no important change. Millfeed 
quiet, but steady. 


NasHvitte.—Slight increase noted in 
sales of flour in Southeast, but buyers 
are not yet taking hold in usual way. 
Prices show little Chetan: 


Ba.timore.—Flour weak and neglect- 
ed. No buyers and no business. All 
waiting for drop. Feed $1 ton lower on 
brans and standard middlings, otherwise 
unchanged and dull throughout. 


New Yorx.—Trade not in need of im- 
mediate supplies, and continue to de- 
lay purchases. Fluctuations of 8@10c 
in flour, but prices now down about to 
same level as last week. Very little trad- 
ing. 

Sr. Louis.—Flour market continues 
very dull. Buyers holding off, and un- 
settled feeling still pervades the mar- 
ket. Business reported consisted mainly 


‘of small lots of soft-wheat flour to south- 


ern markets. Millfeed demand dull, and 
only sales made were for prompt ship- 
ment. 


Boston.—Demand for flour shows no 
improvement locally, Trade poonety 
holding off, and only purchasing in small 
quantities. Old spring-wheat flours 50 
@75c lower. Hard winter flours 25¢ low- 
er. Soft winters steady. No new spring 
or soft winter flours offering to any ex- 
tent. Millfeed dull, with wheat feeds $1 
ton lower. Other feeds $1@3 lower, with 
quiet demand. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour demand very in- 
active, and only purchases being made 
are those for prompt shipment necessi- 
tated by exhaustion of supplies. No in- 
terest displayed for later shipments. 
Wheat market very strong the first of 
the week, and flour quotations are up 
about 25c. Shorts in keen demand, -but 
little offered. No interest displayed in 
deferred shipments. 

CorumsBus.—Flour-buying still very 
quiet; buyers playing a waiting game, 
feeling sure prices are bound to work 
lower. Some northwestern mills _re- 
duced prices 20c bbl yesterday, while 
Kansas mills advanced lic. Spring and 
Kansas flour prices are now on practical- 
ly equal basis. Sales of 4,000 bbls soft 
winter straight reported at basis $12.25, 
jutes, delivered New York. Feed quiet 
and prices lower. 

Cuicaco.—Flour-buying remains in- 
active. There appears to be a little more 
interest in values on new flour from the 


95 per cent patents within it 
three or four days, and offer at ead 
$12@12.65, La Mills in Northwest not 
fully settled on steady range of values, 
and buying of spring grades is slow. 
Buyers continue to wait for more assur- 
ance as to permanent level of December 
option. Feels still firm, and some grades 
rather scarce, 





The W. J. Jennison Co., millers, of 
which William G. Gooding is president 
and manager, has opened an office on 
the sixth floor of the Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 19 July 20 
July 17 July 10 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ...305,035 242,405 266,015 255,360 
es, PPE eee 6,525 2,905 3,855 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 21,085 16,755 10,540 2,020 
Milwaukee ..... 9,200 5,000 10,500 ...... 

ri Meee eae 340,845 267,065 290,910 257,380 
Outside milis*..141,070 ...... 125,610 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.481,915 ...... 416,410 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 34,000 25,400 28,400 32,300 
St. Louist ..... 34,600 36,800 28,400 36,800 
Buffalo ........ 95,680 127,760 130,155 30,550 
Rochester ..... 7,100 6,000 10,200 1,000 
Chicago ....... 21,000 20,500 20,500 28,250 


Kansas City.... 53,500 57,500 27,300 69,300 
Kansas Cityt...212,775 157,845 132,315 318,120 


Omaha ........ 10,485 5,660 4,870 ...... 
Toledo ........ 19,000 14,000 13,000 17,100 
Toledof{ -++e. 26,655 19,240 16,730 25,160 


Indianapolis ... 4,030 2,600 4,655 2,850 
Nashville** .... 41,715 29,320 69,100 85,115 
Portland, Oreg.. 22,270 16,420 15,235 840 
ae 15,795 11,010 9,160 ...... 
py ae 19,985 3,620 11,836 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 19 July 20 
July 17 July 10 1919 1918 
5 4 49 


Minneapolis ...... 5 4 48 
1 PER ee eee 23 12 16 we 
Duluth-Superior .. 57 45 28 8 
Outside mills* .... 36 29 32 10 

Average spring... 46 38 40 22 
Milwaukee ........ 42 20 59 oe 
oe”. eee 67 50 56 64 
St. Louist .......: 45 48 87 48 
err 58 77 78 18 
Rochester ........ 38 32 55 5 
CRIES on csectencs 74 70 70 98 
Kansas City ...... 55 59 33 84 
Kansas City? ..... 47 35 $1 74 
eee ere 43 23 20 ee 
TOMO SF scascecs es 40 29 27 17 
a a eee 35 30 26 38 
Indianapolis ...... 18 11 20 13 
Nashville** ....... 22 21 35 46 
Portland, Oregon... 46 34 35 2 
a) ea 30 21 17 os 
py ere eres 35 6 20 

TORMIS  ais.cc ca eaes 43 35 39 43 


Flour output for week ending July 17 at 
all above points shows an increase of 8 per 
cent from week ending July 10. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 








Mitwavxer, Wis. July 19.—Feed 
prices have declined sharply the past - 
week, bran and middlings being offered 
very freely, both for prompt and de- 
ferred shipment. Mills discounted the 
market liberally for August, and ship- 
pers bought quite freely. September feed 
was offered at about $1 under August. 
Some of the large Minneapolis mills of- 
fered bran at $49 for prompt delivery, 
stuff being in transit; August bran was 
offered at $46@47. Demand from the: 
trade showed no improvement. Most of 
the trade is bearish, and looking for lower 
prices. Flour middlings and red dog 
held fairly firm, with offers from mills 
and shippers rather limited. 

Northwestern markets lower, especially 
on light feeds. Mills asked for bids for 
August ‘shipment, and were anxious to 
make sales for August-September. West- 
ern demand has dropped off sharply, as 
pasturage is excellent. There was a very 
light inquiry from the East, as stocks are 
ample and considerable is arriving daily. 
Heavy feeds hold strong, with offerings 
very light. Jobbers have been offering 
feed to the trade freely. 

Trade in the central states is very 
quiet, most of the large buyers being out 
of the market. Stocks in all localities 
are ample and there is no urgent call. 
Near-by mills are supplying the trade 
with feed needed for immediate use, and 
most of the buying is done in mixed 
cars. Jobbers are anxious to dispose of 
their stocks, and in many cases have dis- 
counted the market liberally in order to 
move track stuff. The call for oat feed 
has fallen off. Offers have been quite 
free for August shipment. Mixers have 
considerable coming for July shipment. 
The sharp decline in barley has had its 
effect on feed prices. 

Southwestern markets easy, the call for 
bran and shorts having fallen off sharp- 
ly. Both mills and jobbers are offering 
freely. Track stuff is liberally discount- 
ed, in order to save demurrage. Southern 
demand has fallen off and eastern call is 
very light. Mills are asking for offers on ~ 
new-crop feed, most of them being anx- 
ious to sell for August-September deliv- 
ery. Prospects are for liberal offerings 
and considerably lower prices. Oat feed 
easy, and hominy feed offered freely. 
There is some improvement in the car 
situation. 

Eastern demand has fallen off sharply. 
Stocks are liberal and demand light. Pas- 
turage is showing some deterioration, but 
has not affected demand. Feed has been 
freely offered from the West at consid- 
erably lower prices than a week ago, but 
this did not interest buyers. Transit stuff 
at eastern junction points moved slowly. 
August-September feed was offered by 
western mills at a discount of $8@4 ton 
under present market. 

There is very little demand in Wiscon- 
sin for millfeed, country’ buyers havin 
enough on hand to supply the limited call 
Pasturage fine all over the state, and dull 
business is looked for during the next 30 
days. Shippers are doing practicall 
nothing, but are looking for a heavy fall 
trade. Oil meal and hominy feed slow 
of sale, but demand for gluten feed fair. 
. N. Witsow. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, July 20. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Uniess otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
Quotations on the basis of old-crop wheat unless otherwise noted. 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent 2. sc csisecccoscacsccccss $14.00@14.25 $13.65@14.10 $.....@..... $14.00@14.60 $15.50@15.75 $14.00@14.50 $14.25@14.75 $14.50@15.00 $18.65@14.10 $14.25@14.75 
Spring standard patent ....ceceeeseereceves 13.00 @13.60 13.40@13.75 ae ere 12.80@13.50 18.75 @14.50 13.25 @13.75 13.55 @13.90 13.25@14.50 13.15 @13.60 aT. errs 
Spring Gree: QHGR 6 vets ccuceetvsvwvedcecsos 10.75 @11.00 11.25 @11.50 A éo's eV vent 10,80@11.75 11.00 @12.00 sacct QPeuee 11.50@12.00 10.50 @ 12.50 eve” pre Sree, Sper 
Hard winter short patent ..........eeseeee8 13.00 @13.40 a ee 13.50@ 14.00 13.20@14.00 i 'ps'si Md ns'e & 13.75 @14.25 14.00@ 14.50 12.50 @14.25 13.50@13.95 13.00@14.00 
Hard winter straight ....... cesses sacesnce 12.10@12.85 9 EM ées 12.60 @13.10 12.30@12.65 13.25 @ 14.00 13.00 @13.25 13.25 @13.75 web-e MP awe oe 13.00@13.45 12.50 @13.00 
Hard winter ‘first clear ......:. Seseceswb ope 9.90@10.80 ..-@... 10.75 @11.50 10.80 @11.60 11.00@12.00 Smee cnet Se Se a er A 6c SE Sins oe 
Soft winter short patent ...........ceeesee. 13.25 @138.75 ..@... i Ae 13.20@14.00 .....@.....  18.00@13.50 .....@....;  18.25@14.00 .....@..... Llane. 
Soft winter straight ............+++. Berovee 12.40 @12.65 ++@.. oe ae 12.40@13.00 11.75@12.50 *11.75@12.25 *11.75@12.75 13.00 @13.50 11.60@12.00 FP 
Soft winter first clear .........ceecesccesees 10.00@10.75 Eons WEN ees ow @ oe 10.20 @10.75 er payee 0 @ETDS esse rive aeite 10.75 @13.00 Wee Sere @ 
Rye flour, WeRRMM pets cna eu bbe oto Ualekan sees 11.00 @11.40 . 11.90@12.00 --@.. de sR thee 6 11.25 @12.50 11.25 @11.75 Tree eres) 03 ohn svde $c betes —— Fee 
Rye flour, standard ....... SeamaeNes ean secbanl 9.75 @ 10.25 8.65@ 8.75 ..@.. ee Vet OS Se yy fy Ree ee ao Sai Fee Reh ae. 

FEED— 

Spring br@tiga seyhads vind pces Gh Meee tases ~ 50.00@650.50 46.00 @ 47.00 eer Fee Sty hae a ft cee 54.00@55.00 58.00@59.00 @56.50 --@53.40 ore, oe 
Hard wint@e- Memes ci pide thes bob ce cde ceeas 50.50@51.00 eevee @evees 46,00@47.00  ..... @ 48.50 .-@... Sy wea ee, eres a eee Ae ee 

Soft winter bran ....0....0...25: ee:y:++-+, §O0,00@5050 Soi. Maas s a ae @ 50.00 ise. 56.00@57.00  69.50@60.00 ot, 15 | ere, Leer @51.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts) ........ 57.00 @57.25 52.00 @54.00 57.00 @58.00 ee ees eS 60.00 @61.00 62.00 @ 63.00 60.00 @ 62.50 +«« - @69.00 @61.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 62.25 @ 65.00 61.00 @ 63.00 59.00 @ 60.00 61.00@62.00 oe oes 68.00 @ 69.00 69.00 @ 70.00 62.00@64.00 «eee « @68.40 kk ee 
Red dog sighs Clemvdmmn dhe eries pecbes bens 74.50@ 75.00 70.00 @72,00 ey Mates: ging st MPs 80% -.@. 76.00@77.00  75.00@76.00 Pres ik ees bk ees §=6rern 


Seateler i isk os oot Ge inns @13.55 (49's) 
San Francisco ...... ..... @..... (98's) 


tNew-crop wheat, 





Straight (49's) 
$11.50 @12.50 
13.50@14.00 


Cut-off (49's) 
$11.50 @12.00 
11.50@12.00 


Kansag standard patent (98's) Dakota standard patent (98's) Montana standard patent (98's) 


$13.50@14.00 
. 14.75 @15.00 


$14.50 @14.90 
15.00 @15.50t 


“Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25¢ per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 


$13.90@14.20 
13.75 @14.26 























































Well-Attended Meeting at Cleveland Discusses Matters Important to the Trade 
—President Knighton Reviews Work of the Year, Particularly 
the Successful Opposition to the Gronna Bill 


The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs was held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Wednesday, July 14, and 
the representative attendance clearly 
showed the growing interest in this or- 
ganization. All units were represented, 
with the exception of Boston, but this 
was somewhat offset by the fact that 82 
other members of the organization took 
part in the two lively sessions which cov- 
ered the day’s programme. 

The first session was called to order 
by President Samuel Knighton at 10 
o'clock in the morning when he intro- 
duced F. W. Blazy, president of the 
Cleveland Flour Club, who bid the visi- 
tors welcome. 

President Knighton then in a short 
address reviewed the work of the or- 

anization during the past year, touch- 
ng upon its opposition to the Gronna 
bill, which it was partially responsible 
for defeating. He also pointed out that 
he or other members of the organization 
had attended conferences in various parts 
of the country upon matters of impor- 
tance to the trade, particularly those 
wherein the activities of the Grain Cor- 
poration and the opening of the option 
grain markets affected the flour trade. 

Mr. Knighton then touched upon sev- 
eral other things which he thought of 
vital importance, such as the present car 
shortage and its direct effect upon the 
flour business through the inability of 
the millers, by reason of this shortage, 
either to get wheat or to move flour. 
Having just returned from a trip to the 
Southwest and a conference of the com- 
mittee of 47 at Chicago, he had some 
first-hand information which was of par- 
ticular interest to those present. 

He stated that there were 236,000 box- 
cars out of commission, and that motive 
power of the railroads was far below re- 
quirements. As there seemed little re- 
lief in sight he urged great caution in 
handling business on the coming crop. 
He said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other authorities in 
Washington had been approached in this 
matter, but seemed unable or unwilling 
to furnish any relief. Therefore he urged 
that members of the Federated Flour 
Clubs write to their respective congress- 
men to see if some action could not be 
had that would improve the present un- 
satisfactory transportation conditions. 

Mr. Knighton then suggested that each 
unit in the organization appoint one mem- 
ber to compose an arbitration committee, 
and that the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion be asked to do the same, for the 
Lind oq of taking up such matters as 
might be in dispute between flour buyers 
and sellers who were members of the two 
organizations. 

n closing, Mr. Knighton said that the 
National Federated Flour Clubs was 
founded on the desire that fairness and 
equity should govern the transactions of 
its members, and that, upon this basis 
alone, he hoped that the organization 
would increase its membership and in- 
fluence. 

A. W. Mears, of Baltimore, said he 
understood ‘that the Millers’ National 
Federation would be glad to have such 
a committee appointed, and moved that 
such action be taken. The motion was 
unanimously carried. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and accepted, as was the finan- 
cial report. The meeting was then thrown 
— to general discussion, and H. J. 

oran, of Philadelphia, requested a re- 
port of the results of the conference with 
the Millers’ National Federation contract 
committee in Chicago. 

Mr. Mears, chairman of the committee, 
stated that it seemed to him that the 
committee from the millers’ organiza- 
tion met the flour men’s committee with 
the attitude that there was no question 
open for debate, and therefore it was 
very difficult to make any headway. After 
two sessions the conference ended prac- 
tically in a deadlock, and all arguments 
for a fair and just consideration of the 
rights of flour-buyers were of no avail, in 
consequence of which the matter of set- 
tling upon a form of contract acceptable 
to both interests was still open. 





Frank Clark, of Chicago, reported that 
he understood a new contract committee 
had been appointed by the millers’ or- 
ganization and a new form of contract 
was under discussion. 

President Knighton pointed out that, 
as there was a goodly amount of wheat 
carried over from the previous crop and 
a more than normal crop about to move, 
he thought competition would adjust all 
disputed points in the two contracts un- 
der consideration. When it actually came 
down to a brass-tack basis of selling 
flour, the millers would meet the buyers’ 
terms, provided these terms were not 
unreasonable. This seemed to be in sym- 
pathy with the sentiment of the meeting, 
and therefore this question, which seems 
nearly to have brought on some kind of 
a war only slightly less terrifying than 
that in which almost the entire world has 
been recently engaged, was temporarily 
laid at rest. 

The question of relative rates on wheat 
and flour for export was then taken up, 
and H. J. Horan, of Philadelphia, said 
that he thought this had a most impor- 
tant bearing upon the future of the 
American flour business. The results of 
the recent conference in New York be- 
tween the export committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation and the North 
Atlantic Conference were then made 
known, but to insure if possible some 
action that would bring real results in a 
readjustment of the export rates on flour 
and grain it was proposed that the mat- 
ter be taken up with Washington and, if 
no action resulted, that the members of 
the organization get in direct touch with 
their respective congressmen. 

The president appointed an auditing 
and a nominating committee, after which 
the meeting adjourned for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The second session was called to order 
at 3 o’clock, and opened with the report 
of the auditing committee which, through 
Frank Cole, its chairman, reported that 
the books of the treasurer had been ex- 
amined and found correct. The nomi- 
nating committee, through its chairman, 
A. W. Mears, named Samuel Knighton, 
New York, for president; F. W. Blazy, 
Cleveland, vice-president; Fred Colqu- 
houn, Chicago, secretary, and Walter 
Quackenbush, treasurer and assistant 
secretary. All were elected by acclama- 
tion, and each thanked the organization 
for the honor conferred. 

The executive committee was announced 
as follows: Julius Albrecht, St. Louis; 
H. C. Veatch, Buffalo; F. E. Sands, Bos- 
ton; H. J. Haron, Philadelphia; C. R. 
Moody, Cleveland; P. P. Croarkin, Chi- 
cago; B. H. Wunder, New, York; George 
Hoyland, Kansas City, and A. W. Mears, 
Baltimore. The members were chosen in 
line with the earlier suggestion that this 
committee be so constituted that each 
unit in the organization would be repre- 
sented by one member. Later it was de- 
cided that the committee should also act 
as the arbitration committee, by select- 
ing three of its members to handle mat- 
ters upon which disputes arose. 

The question of increasing the financial 
strength of the organization was then 
taken up, and, after considerable discus- 
sion, in which representatives of all clubs 
took part, it was agreed that the dues 
should be increased so that each member 
body should pay on the basis of $1 per 
capita of its membership, with a mini- 
mum of $100. 

The matter of further expanding the 
organization by the forming of other 
clubs was discussed, and several volun- 
teered to take it up with the flour dis- 
tributing point nearest to their own, and 
if possible to organize clubs there. In 
this manner it was hoped that clubs 
could be formed in Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh and other points 
where there was a sufficient number of 
flour men. 

It was decided that the organization 
go on record as favoring the time limit 
of flour shipments to 60 days, not as 
any binding arrangement but simply as 
the expression of opinion of those pres- 
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ent that this was the best and safest basis 
on which millers and flour-buyers could 
work. 

A resolution was offered and carried, 
giving a vote of thanks to Samuel Knigh- 
ton for the work he had done during 
the past year, after which the question 
of the point at which the next meeting 
should be held was discussed. This end- 
ed in an invitation from the Chicago dele- 
gates being accepted, leaving the time to 
be decided by the executive committee. 

The whole meeting was carried on with 
a vim that kept the continuous interest 
of all who attended, among whom were 
P. P. Croarkin, L. Weitzman, W. W. 
Tipp, Frank Clark, H. Leisapfel, J. E. 
Herbert, H. J. Owens, F. C. Lang, J. W. 
Eckhart, Jr., C. H. Meyer, E. Dahl, and 
F. W. Colquhoun, Chicago; H. C. Veatch, 
J. A. Walter, W. P. Drake, M. B. Scan- 
lon, R. A. Cohen and W. S. Preyer, Buf- 
falo; J. A. Hattersley, St. Louis; A. W. 
Mears, Lewis Blaustein and J. M. Mc- 
Cosh, Baltimore; Claude E. Clifton, 
Washington; C. H. Gardner, Rich Ed- 
ward, F, W. Blazy, H. A. Sprigg, W. H. 
Holaday, H. B. Apple, K. K. Baldwin, 
J. E. Babbitt, C. R. Moody, C. W. Fair- 
child, W. B. Matthews, A. A. Leverer, 
C. S. Jefferies, A. H. Reckstiner, W. D. 
Holloway, A. M. Tousley, W. J. Mahnke, 
Fred Hamilton, F. D. Fisher and F. D 
Sowers, Cleveland; H. J. Haron, Rufus 
McCosh and George P. White, Philadel- 
phia; Frank Cole, Kansas City; Samuel 
Knighton, B. H. Wunder, John William- 
son, E. F. Siney and Walter Quacken- 
bush, New York. 

In the evening the Cleveland Flour 
Club entertained the guests at a dinner 
and cabaret show of a very high order. 
This was much enjoyed by the visitors, 
whe all said that nothing had been left 
undone by the local flour club to make 
the meeting a most successful one. 


W. QuackEnsBUSH. 
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OPENING NEW YORK OFFICE 


First Move in a New Trade Alignment— 
Canadian Exporter Establishes Branch 
on This Side of the Boundary 


Toronto, Onrt., July 17—An interest- 
ing and important development in the 
flour trade is to be found in the news 
that W. C. Omand, a Canadian exporter 
of flour and mill products, is opening an 
office in New York. The significance of 
this event is that it marks the beginning 
of a new relationship in the flour trade 
of this continent. Geen trading across 
the border is near at hand, and will rap- 
idly become a factor with which millers 
in both countries must reckon. 

W. C. Omand is not a small factor in 
the Canadian flour trade. In fact, he is 
one of the largest in volume of export 
shipments, and the fact that he is find- 
ing it wise to prepare in advance for the 
opening of the American market is highly 
suggestive. His New York office will 
conduct whatever selling there may be 
in the United States, and will devote a 
share of its attention to over-sea busi- 
ness in Canadian and United States flour. 

The new office is located at No. 2 Stone 
Street, immediately behind the Produce 
Exchange. It will be under the manage- 
ment of William Simpson, formerly in 
the service of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal. Mr. Simp- 
son came to Canada originally from Scot- 
land, where he had learned the flour 
trade with Kosmack & Co., Glasgow. His 
years in this country were all spent with 
the one concern. During the late war 
Mr. Simpson served with the Scottish 
troops as an infantry officer, and was 
there till the end. He is well qualified 
for the new post, and bears with him the 
good will of his old associates in the Lake 
of the Woods company’s service. 

A. H. Batey. 











END OF CANADIAN WHEAT CONTROL 





Government Announces That It Will Not Reappoint Wheat Board— Trade 
to Continue Its Arrangements for Handling 1920 Crop—Plans 
for Resumption of Option Trading 


Toronto, Ont., July 17.—The govern- 
ment of Canada today announced that it 
would not reappoint the Canadian Wheat 
Board. This means that arrangements 
by the trade for handling the crop of 
1920 may continue. The Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange will now proceed with its plans 
for reopening the option markets of that 
center, and grain men and millers will 
place themselves in a position to resume 
private handling of wheat. 

The Winnipeg exchange will most like- 
ly have its option market open by the 
middle of August, under due regulation 
to prevent any wild speculation. Quite 
probably the measures found satisfactory 
in the United States will be applied in 
Canada. 

The anticipated difficulties of financing 
the movement of crops under open trad- 
ing seem to have vanished. Bankers ev- 
erywhere express confidence that there 
will be no unusual strain. The fact that 
the milling and grain trade is now in very 
much better position financially than be- 
fore the war gives a new element of 


strength to the situation. The only factor 
of this kind that will require special care 
is connected with speculation by outsid- 
ers. The margins will most likely be put 
high enough to discourage any such busi- 
ness. 

So far as transportation is concerned, 
the movement of Canadian crops will 
present considerably less difficulty than is 
threatened in the United States. In a 
general way the Canadian car situation 
is easier, and so also is the labor outlook. 
These could be better, but the country 
is glad they are no worse than is the case. 

Altogether there is good ground for 
optimism in Canada concerning the fu- 
ture of the grain trade. The growing 
crops promise a big volume of business 
for every legitimate element, and if noth- 
ing happens to disorganize the movement 
from seaboard, it will be demonstrated in 
a very short time that private enterprise 
is fully as efficient as any agency the 
government could employ to handle this 


great business. 
A. H. Barey. 








Grain Inspection License Suspended 


Cuicaco, Itu., July 17.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
suspended the federal license to inspect 
grain held by W. L. Powell, at Cairo, 
Ill., the order having been issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The charges 
were that Mr. Powell knowingly and care- 
lessly graded certain lots of grain, that 
he inspected and graded certain lots of 
grain, but failed to affix his signature to 
the certificate, that he issued certificates 
of grade, showing a grade other than No. 
1, without showing the factors that de- 
termine the grade, all of which is con- 
trary to the rules and regulations of the 
United States grain standard act. It 
was held that, by reason of the charges 
set forth, he was incompetent to inspect 
and grade grain. He was duly given a 
hearing, but could not clear himself of 
the charges. 

C. H. CHatuen. 


Schooner Takes Flour to Azores 


Boston, Mass., July 17.—An unusual 
shipment of flour was made this week, 
when the Lloyd W. Berry, owned by 
Harold W. Peters, brother of Mayor 
Peters, of this city, sailed from Boston 
with 100 sacks for the Azores. The flour 
was taken as a speculation, and also to 
see if there is a possibility of forming « 
trade between Boston and the Azores in 
this product. The Lloyd W. Berry is 4 
two-masted schooner, and measures 65 
feet in length. She was built at Thomas- 
ton, Maine, and is a fast sailer. 

In addition to the flour, a miscellane- 
ous cargo was taken aboard. After leav- 
ing the Azores, the schooner will continue 
to British Channel ports and will make 
an extended cruise in continental waters. 
Mr. Peters is accompanied by five 
friends, all college men, who will act as 


crew. 
Louis W. DePass. 
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July 21, 1920 
J. B. HUPP DIES SUDDENLY 
Vice-President and G 1 Manager of the 





Kansas Flour Mills Co, Succumbs to 
Attack of Heart Failure 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—John B. 
Hupp, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., with 
offices and home at Wichita, Kansas, died 
suddenly and unexpectedly in his room 
at the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Hupp had ar- 
rived in Kansas City Monday evening 
and had spent Tuesday on busiriess er- 
rands. The following morning he com- 
plained of feeling ill, and later in the 
forenoon had a fainting spell. Charles 
H. Ridgway, secretary of the Western 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., who 
had been visiting Mr. Hupp at his hotel, 
left the room at noon and when he re- 
turned shortly after 1 o’clock found him 
lying on the bed with life extinct. His 
death was pronounced due to heart 
failure. 

He is survived by Mrs. Hupp, and by 
a stepmother and two stepbrothers, the 
latter resident in Minnesota, 

The remains were taken to Wichita, 
where funeral services and interment 
were held Saturday afternoon. 

In addition to being one of the major 
stockholders of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Mr. Hupp had other important busi- 
ness interests and investments. At 
Wichita his property comprised real 
estate investments, including the Board 
of Trade and other office buildings, bank 
stocks and numerous other investments. 
His fortune is privately estimated to 
mount to $2,000,000 or more, all of 
which he had himself made, largely with- 
in the past 10 or 12 years. He was a 
director of various enterprises, including 
. Wichita bank, director of the Millers’ 
National Federation, and the day pre- 
ceding his death had been elected to the 
hoard of the Western Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co, 

R. E, Srertrne. 





Reclaiming Semi-Arid Lands 

Great Farts, Mont., July 17.—Harmo- 
nious and united effort by a league of 
e northwestern states to get funds from 
the federal government for reclaiming the 
emi-arid land of this part of the country 
by irrigation is the intent of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. To bring about 
its plan, conferences have been arranged 
with Montana people at Missoula, Bil- 
lings, Great Falls and Helena, starting 
the week of July 19 and continuing for 
10 days. 

The Spokane delegation will consist of 
from six to ten people. It will stop first 

Missoula, then Billings, Great Falls, 

ind the state capital. The party prob- 
bly will also contain delegates from Se- 
attle and Portland, as those cities have 
indicated their willingness to become 
members of the league which it is pro- 
posed to form. 

The northwestern states have been try- 
ing to get funds through individual effort, 
nd have found themselves at cross pur- 
poses on various occasions. Their aims 
were defeated because of the apparent 
lack of harmony, which lost support from 
eastern congressmen. 

Joun A, Curry. 





Investigating Japanese Question 


San Francisco, Cat., July 17.—Con- 
-ressman Albert Johnson, of Washington, 
iirman, Congressman Walter N, Vaile, 
f Colorado, and John E. Raker, of Cali- 
ornia, members of the congressional 
mmittee on immigration and naturali- 
tion, have been conducting in Califor- 
', during the past week, an investiga- 
n into the Japanese question. This 
ommittee is making a thorough study of 
problem, and is securing first-hand 
‘iformation relative to the Japanese en- 
roachment in the rice, berry and fruit 
districts of the state. 
R. C. Mason. 





A Foreign Trade Inquiry 
_ Rocnester, N, Y., July 17.—Inquiry 
has been received here from a large syn- 
(icate in New York City as to whether 
Rochester producers of foodstuffs and 
various manufactured products will fill 
orders of considerable size from Belgium 
and Italy, accepting in return govern- 
ment bonds of the countries concerned, 
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at the rate of exchange prevailing when 
sales are made, It is pointed out that 
most of the money is over here, and most 
of the trade over there, hence a new 
basis, or medium of exchange, seems de- 
sirable, in view of the need of this coun- 
try for an outlet for its surplus in food- 
stuffs and manufactures. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





Duluth Winter Wheat Futures 

Dututn, Mixn., July 19.—The matter 
of providing for trading in winter wheat 
has been before the membership of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, and it has been 
determined to attempt the establishment 
of trading in futures in that grain. Pro- 
posals to make winter wheat deliverable 
on spring wheat contracts found many 
objectors. The directors have submitted 
for action by the members a rule making 
the No. 1 and No. 2 grades of dark hard, 
hard, yellow hard and red winter wheat 
deliverable at the contract price, and the 
No. 3 grade of the same and No. 1 and 
No. 2 hard. white deliverable at 5c dis- 
count, Spring wheat is, by the rule, to be 
deliverable on winter wheat contracts on 


the same basis as at Chicago, the No. 1 
and No. 2 grades of dark northern, north- 
ern and red spring at the contract. price 
and the No. 3 grades at 8c discount. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Death of R. W. Searle 

Burra, N. Y., July 17.—Raynsford 
W. Searle, who for 20 years was con- 
nected with the grain business in this 
city, died this week after a short ill- 
ness. During the past few years he was 
prominent as a dealer in wheat, and high- 
ly respected by the trade generally. Mr. 
Searle was 51 years old, and leaves, be- 
sides his wife, two daughters and a son, 
Fred W. Searle. 

E. BanGasser. 





Winnipeg Company Dissolves 

Winnie, Man., July 17.—Announce- 
ment is being made of the formal disso- 
lution of McGaw-Dwyer, Ltd., grain and 
elevators, Winnipeg. This change takes 
effect at the end of July. W. H. Dwyer, 
Ltd., is taking over the elevators of the 
company, while W. E. McGaw is to 
carry on the shipping and exporting busi- 
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ness under the name of McGaw Grain 
Co., Ltd. This is the name under which 
Mr. McGaw operated before the amalga- 
mation with Dwyer interests in-the win- 
ter of 1916-17. Mr. McGaw is widely 
known in the Canadian grain and mill- 
ing trade, and has had a lifelong experi- 
ence in handling Manitoba wheat. . ; 
M. Liston. 





Argentine Wheat Embargo Relaxed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 17.—Cabled 
advices from Consul General William. H. 
Robertson to the Department of State 
are to the effect that, on July 8, an execu- 
tive order promulgated by the Argentine 
government authorized the exportation of 
500,000 tons of wheat from that date. 
The decree prohibits further exportations 
beyond this amount. 

A cablegram received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Trade Commis- 
sioner Brady, Buenos Aires, reports that 
recent heavy storms in the Argentine 
have damaged the sugar crop to such an 
extent that production is likely to be 
reduced by 225,000 tons. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 











The Late J, B, Hupp 
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TRADING IN WHEAT FUTURES RESUMED 





Reopening Marked by No Undue Excitement and Trading in Options is Light 
—Speculative Business Small—First Sales Made in Chicago at 
$2.72@2.75, With Sharp Break at Week-End 


Cuicaco, Ii, Jul 17.—Wheat- 
trading for future delivery reopened 
Thursday, July 15, after having been sus- 

. pended since Aug. 2&, 1917, when the 
government shut off option trading in 
all markets. There was no excitement at 
any time, and even at the opening, when 
every one on the exchange watched the 
traders in the old oat pit where the wheat 
business is being carried on for the time 
being, the interest subsided within a few 
minutes. All the star brokers who have 
reputations for filling orders with light- 
ning rapidity were on hand, but had few 
orders. 

The first trades were in December 
wheat, with sales at $2.72@2.73. A few 
orders were filled at $2.75. The close 
on Thursday was $2.701,, while the day’s 
range was $2.70@2.75. March wheat was 
offered down from $2.81 to $2.75 by John 
F. Barrett, without a trade. Later there 
were sales at $2.73@2.76, with the close 
at $2.74. 

Prices in Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago were remarkably close. Kansas 
City was only 44%4@5c under Chicago, St. 
Louis practically the same as Chicago. 
Minneapolis at the high point was only 
le over Chicago, and at the close was 
8%4c under. The Armour Grain Co. 
Aas a March and sold December in all 
markets on Thursday, the spread be- 
ing 3c. 

Sellers were mainly country elevator 
interests and millers who are hedging 
against cash holdings, while seaboard ex- 
porters were the principal buyers. Ag- 
gregate business on Thursday was 700,000 
bus, or about as expected. There were 
a few foreign buying orders of futures 
late in the day, after the news. of the 
opening had been cabled abroad and op- 
erators there given an idea of what the 
prices were. 

At the start, Thursday, the Armour 
Grain Co. sold 35,000 bus, Thomson & 
McKinnon 50,000, Shaffer & Stream 
10,000. The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
and the Bartlett-Frazier Co. were fair 
sellers late in the day. The buying was 
led by Logan & Bryan, Shearson & Ham- 
mill and the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., the 
latter taking over 150,000 bus on a mill- 
ing order. 

L. F. Gates, president of the Board 
of Trade, commenting on the trading at 
the close, Thursday, said: “It is most re- 
markable that, after three years without 
any trading in wheat futures, interests 
on both sides of the market here and at 
other cities should come so closely togeth- 
er in their ideas of values as they did 
during the day. It shows how closely the 
market conditions have been studied. 
During the period of suspended trading 
in wheat futures our old system of mar- 
keting has been under observation, with 
the result that at least in official circles 
the functions of our markets are better 
understood than at any previous time in 
trade history. When the wheat market 
was closed three years ago it was not 
uncommonly believed that it was closed 
for all time. 

“Today’s market was a demonstration 
of the value of future trading, in that it 
increased the cash business work here 
and attracted a volume of hedging busi- 
ness from millers and cash handlers far 
beyond the volume of purely speculative 
trade. Grain men are elated over the 
auspicious beginning.” 

In the past three years cash wheat has 
sold in Chicago at $2.17@3.50. The gov- 
ernment price was $2.17 in 1917, and 
later was raised to $2.26. In December, 
1919, No. 1 dark northern wheat sold 
here at $3.49, and within the past week 
contract grades have sold at $2.85@2.95. 

As a result of the reopening of the 
wheat trade, country offerings have ma- 
terially increased. On Thursday one 
Chicago house operating extensively in 
the Southwest bought 200,000 bus in the 
interior, and sold it for export at the 
Gulf at $3.06@3.08. . Export sales by 
Chicago and seaboard houses on that day 
were 1,200,000 bus for various shipment. 

Prices for contract grades of cash 


wheat and December delivery in Chicago 
during the month of July in past years 


are interesting. In 1914 the range on 
cash wheat was 773, @$1.09, with Decem- 
ber 795,@$1. During the same month 
in 1915 cash wheat was $1.084,@1.52%, 
and December $1.04@1.18%. In 1916, 
cash sold at $1.04@1.31%, with Decem- 
ber at $1.075%@1.27%. 

abso 4 witnessed a lowering of the 
export bids on wheat and an increased 
selling pressure on futures, which de- 
pom December 104,c to $2.60 and 

arch 9c to $2.64, with good rallies due 
to reports of 320,000 bus being taken at 
the seaboard for export. As it is a mer- 
chandising market for the present, with 
few scalpers trading, sharp fluctuations 
are to be expected. 

Prices drop 9c for futures today, 
with a reaction of 2c, the close being 
$2.53 for December and $2.57 for March. 
The Armour Grain Co. renewed its op- 
erations, buying March and selling De- 
cember, and is said to be working to 
widen the spread so as to get a carrying 
charge. Export business was less urgent, 
although 50,000 bus were sold here to go 
to the seaboard, and winters were offered 
for August shipment, export, at $2.87. 
A car of new No, 2 red sold at $2.85, it 
being the first car of the season. The B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co. bought 10 cars 
of new No. 2 red to arrive in five days 
at $2.75. 

Commission houses want margins of 
10@15c bu from millers and cash han- 
dlers, and 25@50c from speculators, with 
some asking $1 from outsiders, as they 
do not care for their trade at present, 
preferring to wait until the market gets 
in good working order. 

C. H. Caren. 


Little Interest at Minneapolis 

Minwneapouis, Minn., July 20.—Trad- 
ing in wheat futures was resumed again 
in Minneapolis, July 15, after a lapse of 
three years. Surprisingly little interest 
was evinced, and traders proceeded cau- 
tiously. No large lots have been traded 
in as yet. ‘ 

The first trade in the December option 
was at $2.73 bu. Later in the day it ad- 
vanced to $2.76, and closed at $2.671,. 
On Saturday, July 17, December sold as 
low as $2.43. Monday, July 19, the mar- 
ket opened at the low point, $2.48, but 
advanced to and closed strong at $2.57 on 
reports of damage by black rust to the 
growing spring wheat crop. Today the 
December option ranged between $2.53 
and $2.58, closing at $2.561/,. 

Rozert T. Bearry. 





Break in Wheat Prices 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—Marked 
declines, registering as much as 12@l15c, 
occurred in the Kansas City wheat mar- 
ket the last two days of the week. Sharp 
recessions in futures, a reduction in ex- 
port bids and a greater number of ar- 
rivals were the chief factors in this 
break. 

At the close of the market, Saturday, 
nominal prices for No. 1 dark hard 
wheat. were $2.80@2.83, No. 1 hard $2.72 
@2.74 and for No. 1 red $2.72; At the 
close of the market last week No. 1 dark 
hard sold for $2.95@2.97. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Omaha to Resume Futures Soon 

Omana, Nes., July 17.—Future trad- 
ing in wheat and coarse grains will be 
resumed on the Omaha Grain Exchange 
in the very near future. The Omaha 
Grain Exchange Clearing Association 
will hold a meeting within the next few 
days for the purpose of electing officers, 
revising rules and making arrangements 
for the reopening of the future market. 

Leon Leste. 


Trading Light at St. Louis 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 17.—Although the 
resumption of trading in wheat futures 
on the Merchants’ Exchange this week 
was regarded as a momentous occasion, 
there was no great excitement in the pit 
at the start. Trading in wheat futures 
was stopped Aug. 25, 1917, and on that 
date September wheat was selling at 
$2.07. December opened Thursday at 





$2.73, and sold at $2,731, but later ad- 
vanced to $2.75. No sales were recorded 
in March during the early trading, the 
initial quotation being $2.80 asked; later 
it was offered down to $2.75, with no 
sales. Trade was light. December wheat 
closed Saturday at $2.56. 
Perer Deruien. 


Toledo Bids on Wheat Lower 

Torepvo, On10, July 20.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Toledo bids on wheat are about 
10c lower than last week. Some grain 
dealers have withdrawn bids temporarily. 
Millers are bidding $2.70@2.78, Toledo 
rate points, for No. 1 red, July shipment. 
One miller bid $2.75 for five-day ship- 
ment, Exporters are bidding $2.93, New 
York, July shipment, $2.89 first half of 
August, and $2.85 August shipment, for 
No. 2 red. Some new-crop wheat is 
rer from the southern half of the 
state, but none will be available from the 
northern part of the state and from 
southern Michigan much before Aug. 1. 

W. H. Wicern. 
* * 

Torepo, Onto, July 17.—A somewhat 
lively interest was apparent in the trade 
in the resumption of trading in futures 
and in the price at which the December 
future would: sell. Estimates of this 
price had ranged from $2.50 to $2.75, and 
the actual resumption of trading on July 
15 showed that the trade had forecast the 
December price rather closely. 

While the opening of the grain ex- 
changes to some form of future trading 
in wheat has been regarded as essential 
and an important step in the restoration 
of normal conditions, it is not clear, at 
this time, how trading in the December 
future, while selling below cash wheat, 
is to afford any adequate hedge or pro- 
tection against large purchases of new 
wheat, thereby facilitating the movement 
and financing of the crop. 

It looks as if the grain and milling 
trades will have to continue to function 
for some time on a cash basis, and, con- 
sidering the risks involved, at wider mar- 
gins than in normal times. It remains 
to be seen just what foreign buyers will 
do in the premises, and whether they will 
become purchasers of December wheat 
and force up the price. Should they keep 
out of December and that future decline 
to an attractive discount under cash 
wheat, it is anticipated that millers will 
begin selling flour for forward delivery 
at a price predicated upon the December 
future. 

The experience of the first two days of 
trading in December futures seems likely 
to bring home to the milling and flour 
trades once more, and with added em- 
phasis, the wide fluctuations which are 
possible under present conditions, and the 
need of extreme caution and conservatism 
in their operations. 





W. H. Wiearn. 





No Sales at Opening in Portland 

Portianp, Orecon, July 17.—The Mer- 
chants’ Exchange resumed wheat business 
Thursday, and for the first time since 
June 20, 1917, future prices were posted. 
No sales were made at the initial session. 
Federal grades were quoted instead of 
the local designations in use in pre-war 
times. 

The rules recommended by the execu- 
tive committee provided that all trades 
be on a sacked basis for No. 1 grade, 
with the differentials established by the 
Grain Corporation for the 1919-20 crop 
governing. The differential between 
sacked and bulk grain is to be 7c bu, 
resacks 15c and bad order sacks 5c. A 
margin of 25c bu on wheat sales and $4 
ton on coarse grains was fixed. Septem- 
ber, October and November will be first 
dealt in. J. M. Lownspatz, 


Meager Trading in Duluth 

Du.vutn, Minyn., July 19.—Future 
trading in wheat was resumed on the 
Duluth Board of Trade, July 15, in De- 
cember and March deliveries. The open- 
ing was devoid of excitement, and on the 
first day only a few trades were made, 
and those were in the December future 
of spring or durum. - F. G. Cartson. 





Goes on European Trip 
H. H. Rice, of Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., flour mill and 
automobile builders, will sail from New 
York on July 21 for ome His trip 
is in the interest of the firm’s foreign 





July 21, 1920 


automobile s, and he will visit 
Nordyke & Marmon dealers in various 
countries where the company is estab- 
lished. He expects to return in October. 


NEED OF LOCAL STORAGE 


American Railway Association Says Roads 
Cannot Be Expected to Do Away with 
Grain Storage at Point of Production 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 17.—In a 
review of what is being done by the rail- 
roads to meet the problem of moving the 
crops, issued this week by the American 
Railway Association on behalf of the car- 
riers of the country, this significant state- 
ment is made: 

“Under present conditions it cannot 
be expected that the railroads can pro- 
vide sufficiently prompt movement to do 
away with the necessity of local storage 
at the point of production.” 

So far as can be anticipated by a sur- 
vey of the transportation situation as re- 
ports on conditions throughout the coun- 
try reach the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, there seems a strong likelihood 
that this necessity for local storage will 
persist throughout the crop moving sea- 
son. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has accomplished something, to be 
sure, during the past few weeks, in the 
relocation orders which have directed the 
movement of boxcars into the Southwest 
and West. Latest reports, however, show 
that these relocations are being carried 
out slowly, and that it is going to be 
impossible to build up the usual surplus 
of rolling stock for crop movements in 
the West this year. 

The coal situation has claimed a good 
deal of the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission again this week. 
It has issued a new service order extend- 
ing the 30-day priority in the movement 
of coalcars toward the mines for another 
30 days, and further directing the carriers 
to disregard mine ratings in supplying 
cars for loading emergency coal for cur- 
rent use. Reports to the capital from 
both New England and the Great Lakes, 
however, show little response to the prior- 
ity orders issued by the Commission on 
behalf of these sections, and there is 
continuing agitation for additional pref 
erential orders to expedite fuel into both 
regions, 

Meantime the coal operators and the 
carriers have attempted to reach an un- 
derstanding in New York regarding the 
enforcement of the Commission’s order 
barring the use of coalcars for other pur- 
poses. The operators maintain that strict 
enforcement of this order is the only way 
out of the present fuel emergency, and 
threaten to take the matter to the Whit« 
House if the carriers do not accept this 
view and desist from assigning coalcars 
for the transportation of other commodi 
ties. 

During the past few days the agitation 
for an export embargo on fuel has broke: 
forth anew in the shape of complaints 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the operators are routing coal 
through Canada to Montreal for export 
In so doing, it is alleged, they are send 
ing fuel right by the Head of the Lake: 
region, where the situation is critical. In 
cidentally, it is charged that the opera 
tors have been able to conceal expor 
figures in this way because the Depart 
ment of Commerce counts shipments t: 
Canada part of the domestic business ii 
compiling coal export shipments. 

It is predicted that President Wilso! 
will inevitably be compelled to assig: 
emergency powers to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission under the Lever act 
or else revive the Fuel Administration to 
meet the coal situation within the nex 
month. Both proposals are said to hav: 
been before the President the past week 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 








World’s Wheat Stocks 

Cuicaco, Int., July 17.—World’s stock 
of wheat July 1, as compiled by the Dail; 
Trade Bulletin, were 192,310,000 bus com 
pared with 238,791,000 June and 287,278, 
000 July 1, last year. Decrease in Jun 
was 46,481,000 bus, against 1,052,000 in 
May and 31,837,000 in June last year 
Stocks in the United States were 53, 
179,000 bus, against 79,882,000 last mont! 
and 23,529,000 last year. Supplies afloat 


for Europe were 71,800,000 bus, or 10, 
000,000 short of last year. 
C. H. CHarten. 
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Demand for flour last week was mixed, 
When some Minneapolis companies to- 
taled their sales for the week, they were 
surprised to find that they had booked a 
comparatively good volume of business. 
One of the smaller companies sold more 
than double its capacity, and now has 
enough orders and shipping directions on 
hand to carry it well toward Sept. 1. One 
vf the big concerns also sold more flour 
than it made. A number of other spring 
wheat mills did a’ fair business, but a 
majority still report trade dull. 

Much of the business booked last week 
came from bakers. They apparently have 
investigated the situation and decided it 
would be wise to lay by a supply of old- 
wheat flour. Some anticipated their re- 
quirements for upwards of 60 days, and 
others are showing a tendency to do the 
same thing. Minneapolis millers feel 
certain of very good business, once the 
December future is stabilized. 

Good inquiry is reported for first clear 
flour, and the price on this grade is hold- 
ing firm in comparison with patents. Sec- 
ond clear, however, is weaker. 

Export inquiry continues more or less 
active, but few transactions are reported. 
Millers and importers cannot get to- 
gether on a satisfactory basis of settle- 
ment. An inquiry for 3,000 tons of bar- 
ley flour was received Monday from an 
eastern exporter. Few mills, however, 
are making this product now. 

Quotations are 40@60c bbl lower for 
the week, Mills quote short patent at 
$13.65@14.10 bbl, standard patent $13.40 
(13.75, bakers patent $13@13.35, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks; fancy clear $12, first 
clear $11.25@11.50, second clear $8@9, 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in slow demand, and prices, 
particularly on bran and standard mid- 


dlings, are breaking. Arrivals in the 
Kast are in excess of requirements. This 
is reflected in the backing up of supplies 
in the West. There have been numerous 
offerings of track and transit-shipment 
bran and standard middlings, with sales 
reported at about $2 ton under last 
week’s trading basis. Interior north- 
western mills and Kansas City and St. 
l.ouis jobbers and mills are free sellers. 

It is currently reported that supplies 
of bran at the Head of the Lakes are 
increasing. A fairly good inquiry is re- 
ported for whole-ground barley. This 
product is selling freely at around $53 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
This price is regarded as comparatively 
cheap, compared with millfeed. 

Mill quotations are about unchanged 
for the week. Bran is held by mills at 
49@652.50 ton, standard middlings $55 
“56, flour middlings $63.50@64, and red 
dog $69@70, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, _Jobbers’ quotations on bran 
und standard middlings average $2@3 
ton under mill basis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 






Flour Pet. of 
: output activity 
This Week .cxicgabaevokes 305,035 55 
Last Week +...iieesseeeees 242,405 44 
Year O80. Sccetss tenes whee 266,015 49 
TWO years ABO .......065- 255,362 48 
Three years ago ......... 165,850 32 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


reported to The Northwestern = Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 
1920°...... 55 387,960 141,070 36 
pS Ot eer 55 387,960 125,510 32 
1920f...... 61 410,160 119,790 29 
41919T...... 61 410,160 154,875 37 
*Week ending July 17. tWeek ending 

July 10. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation July 20: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Céntury Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co,, A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D and E 
mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 17, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ... 1,584 878 259 664 
Duluth ....... 785 113 2 56 





sesese 2,369 986 261 720 


Totals 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from — 1, 1919, to July 17, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
: 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


. - 103,451 101,933 72,152 103,547 
90,145 17,044 33,735 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ....... 20,139 





Totals ...... 123,590 192,078 89,196 137,282 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis an 
Duluth, on July 17, in bushels (000’s 

omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 2,044 1,008 56 934 
Duluth ........ 1,413 285 6 273 
Totals ....... 3,457 1,293 61 1,207 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was easier last week, and 
prices on Saturday were 15@20c lower 
for the week. Local mills were the only 
buyers of spring wheat and, after they 
had filled their moderate wants, market 
generally turned weaker. Outside and 
eastern mills were absent all week, To- 
day, spring was stronger and prices went 
up about 5c on choice wheat ahd 5@10c 
on medium and lower grades. There was 
a much better and broader demand. 
There was some competition on the part 
of local mills, and outside and eastern 
mills were in the market for the first 
time for a week, causing a stronger feel- 
ing. No. 1 dark closed today at $2.85@ 
2.95 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.80@2.85. 

Winter wheat was rather quiet, and 
bids were weaker. Prices went down 
about 5c bu for the week. Receipts in 
this market are light, and apply mainly 
on sales. Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted at 
$2.85@2.90 bu. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was weak last 
week. Favorable weather for the grow- 
ing crops, light demand and growing 
stocks of corn were factors. Prices 
reached low point on Friday, when they 
were 4@l5c under those of Tuesday last. 
On Saturday and Monday all grains, ex- 
cept barley, were stronger, and prices on 
these went up 1@8ec. Cash corn was not 
very active. As a rule only the better 

rades were wanted. Lower grades were 
} ene and weak. Closing -prices, July 
19: No. 3 yellow, $1.51@1.53 bu; No. 3 
mixed, $1.45@1.47. . 

Oats were in limited demand and eas 
most of the week. Offerings were mod- 
erate, but there was little interest shown 
by the trade. The past few days, mar- 
ket was stronger a little more activ- 
ity. No. 3 white closed at 95@97c bu; 
No. 4 white, 87@94c. 

Rye was rather quiet and easy up to 


Monday. Offerings were and a 


f rt sales’ had little ffect 
ew ‘ e on 
‘the market. § 


in wheat crop re- 
=— caused an advance of 6@8c yester- 
. No. 2 closed at $2.20@2.21 bu. 
arley was very quiet and dragey all 
the week. Offerings were light, and de- 
mand limited. Prices are 8@9c lower 
for the week. Closing range, July 19, 
95c@$1.15 bu. 


OIL MEAL QUIET 

There is an easier feeling in linseed 
oil meal, although prices are unchan 
from a week ago. The market is rather 
mixed. Most mills report business rather 
light, while a few say that there has been 
a fairly good inquiry the past week. 
None, however, are going after new busi- 
ness very strong. As a rule, they have 
many large orders on their books and 
are busy keeping up with shipping direc- 
tions, which are veal Crushers quote 
oil meal for prompt shipment at $63@64 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis; for August-Sep- 
tember shipment, bes; October shipment, 
$65. According to mills, the demand for 
oil meal for fall shipment is picking up 
and the trade is showing quite an inter- 
est in this shipment. 

Export business is at a_ standstill. 
Conditions abroad are still such that mills 
are unable to do any business there. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.811,; 
three-day, $3.811% ; 60-day, $3.79. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 34 7-16. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn is $2 and ground feed 
$2.50 ton lower for the week. 

Feed manufacturers are inquiring for 
screenings for September shipment. 

Rye flour quotations have been re- 
duced 80@90c bbl since last Tuesday, 

F. J. Tyner, of the Smith-Tyner Co., 
millers, Scobey, Mont., visited in Min- 
neapolis last week. 

Mitchell, S. D., is planning on building 
a $200.000 corn palace this year. Plans 
have already been completed for same. 

W. E. Slightam, superintendent for F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., is 
spending his vacation in the Northwest. 

The International Sugar Feed No. 2 
Co., of Minneapolis, has increased its 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,250,000. 

R, Opsal, of the Opsal-Fleming Co., 
Minneapolis, is in Kansas City this week, 
visiting the company’s southwestern of- 
fice. 

Harry L. Wyand, manager of the 
Harrisburg, Pa., office of the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., visited headquarters last 
week, 

Martin B. Reilly, of the Martin B. 


’ Reilly Co., Chicago, called on Minneapo- 


lis millfurnishers last week. Mr. Reilly’s 
company is making a specialty of Ran- 
dolph grain-driers. 

E. J. Hoagland has been appointed as- 
sistant to the secretary of the Century 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, while A. J. 
Oberg, of the sales department, has been 
made sales-manager. 

R. T. Duvenick, of New York City, 
who represents the Century Milling Co. 
in New York state outside of the metro- 

olitan district, is visiting the mill in 
inneapolis this week. 

Andrew Wells, of Wells, Thomas G. 
Cecka, of Blue Earth, and Clarence E. 
Rand, of Winona, Minn., have filed ap- 
plication for membership in the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. 


H. D. Crooks, general manager of the 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., and F. 
W. Hagen, of F. W. Hagen & Co., ware- 
housemen, Chicago, attended a meeting 
of warehouse and storage men in Min- 
neapolis last week. 

The Spring Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, of which Bert 
Ball is secretary, is planning a campaign 
this fall which has for its object an in- 
creased acreage of spring wheat in the 
Northwest next year. 

L. T, Besserer, of Peoria, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in central 
Illinois territory for the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co. Mr. Besserer is one of the 
oldest flour salesmen in Illinois, and is 
well known to the trade. — 


G. S. Bowstead, contract mE A of 
the Minneapolis office of Ernst & Ernst, 


i 


auditors and , who has 
on the sick ge tg 
his home in Marion, I has retu 
to take up his duties he ' 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
has ned an office in the Metropolitan 


BE 
t 


$ 


Building, Minneapolis, with Samuel S. 
Hosp in charge as commercial &, 
Mr. Hosp was formerly with the New 


York Central interests here. 


August Schwachheim, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cascade (Mont.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., was in Minnea 
last week, calling on old friends. Mr. 
Schwachheim is also interested in the 
State Milling Co., Manhattan, Mont. 


The officers and 11 of the sales force 
of the Kincaid Mercantile Co., Duluth, 
were in Minneapolis Saturday last as the 
guests of the Century Milling Co. A 
luncheon was served at noon at the Rad- 
isson Hotel, and dinner in the evening at 
the Golden Valley Golf Club. 

Sellers are asking 67@70c bu, bul 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for mill oats, while 
buyers bid 62@65c. -This is a spread of 
over 30c bu under No. 3 white oats, 
something previously unheard of, Deal- 
ers say they would not be surprised to 
see a sharp advance in mill oats any day. 

Harry S. Barber, vice-president of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, who fell 
and sustained a very serious fracture of 
the right leg a week ago and whose con- 
dition for several days was very critical, 
is somewhat improved. While still suf- 
fering considerably, his physicians feel 
he has passed the crisis and is out of 
danger. 


On petition of some of the stockhold- 
ers, Judge Hugo Hanft at St. Paul, 
Minn., held up the sale of the Semola 
mill until further order of the court. 
The Semola Milling Co. was incorporated 
about a year ago to build a durum mill. 
The property is said to be valued at be- 
_— $150,000 re while the 
ebts are report as aggregatin 
$50,000, P ggregating 
At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Terminal Elevator Co., held at Sioux 
Falls, S. D., the following officers were 
re-elected: James J. Gill, Elk Point, S. 
D., president; C. P. Downing, Ute, Iowa, 
vice-president; R. N. Rawson, Hornick, 
Iowa, treasurer; Arthur P. Solberg, 
Sioux City, Iowa, secretary. It is stated 
that the company intends to build a 

number of country elevators this year. 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., entertained a number of its sales- 
men and customers on a fishing trip to 
Walker, Minn., last week. Among those 
in the party were William Silverson, 
president, Charles Vogtel, general man- 
ager, and J. F. Armstrong, sales-man- 
ager, Eagle Roller Mill Co; Samuel P. 
Wagner and E. C. Hillegas, salesmen, 
Tamaqua, Pa; C. F. Ertley, salesman, 
Columbus, Ohio; E. S. Millard, of Mil- 
lard & Sons, wholesale grocers, Kingston, 
Pa; Hector Urquhart, baker, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


The Weaver Milling Co., of Dundas, 
Minn., has been incorporated, with $250,- 
000 capital stock, and has received a li- 
cense from the Minnesota State Securi- 
ties Commission for the sale of $75,000 
of it. The company is overhauling the 
mill at Dundas, and construction work on 
a new dam, it is said, will begin shortly. 
The mill is to have a capacity of about 
300 bbls daily. The officers of the com- 
pany are William Weaver, Medina, N. 
D., president and general manager, S. H. 
Holstad, president of the Holstad Cof- 
fee Co., Minneapolis, vice-president, J. C. 
Halls, of Minneapolis, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, reports the following sales of 
Carter disc separators: Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, seven machines; 
M. T. Cummings Grain Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., one; Sperry Flour Mills, San Fran- 
cisco, two; Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, one; Ripon ( Wis.) 
Roller Mills, one; mage, oe Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., one; Noblesville a) 
M Co., one; Buckeye Cer Co., 
M Ohie, one; Colorado Mill & 
Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., one; P. C. 
Kamm Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., one; 
Gooch Milling re —— ee pees 

uity Co-operative Exchan, 
ad two. Orders have also been re- 
ceived from England for three machines, 
and from South America for three. 
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THE COUNTRY WHEAT PRICE 


Prior to the heavy break in the market 
the past two days, interior millers and 
country elevators were paying in a range 
of from two dollars and a quarter to two 
dollars and sixty cents per bushel to the 
growers for wheat. It is not unlikely 
that at distant western stations a price 
even lower than the minimum named was 

aid in instances. With the present mar- 

et break, it is entirely probable that 
prices will be lowered to near a two dol- 
lar basis. 

It is generally accepted as certain that, 
sooner or later, there will be a great out- 
cry about millers and the grain trade 
“profiteering” in wheat purchased at 
these values. This is regarded as all the 
more certain on the eve of a great po- 
litical campaign, when every attorney 
general, county prosecutor and other offi- 
cial, big and little, will go to any extreme 
to curry favor with the farmers. The cir- 
cumstance that the price paid is, in in- 
stances, twenty-five to forty cents a 
bushel under the terminal market basis, 
can and undoubtedly will be made 
much of, 

While appreciating the imminence of 
accusation, millers and grain dealers 
know of no way by which to protect 
themselves. Certainly none care to buy 
wheat at the normal margin under the 
market. If any had such plan in mind, 
it obviously was driven therefrom by the 
fifteen-cent break in two days of this 
week. The hazard of paying full value 
for wheat, with no market protection 
whatever and the certainty that the resale 
of the wheat is wholly dependent upon 
the chance of catching an occasional wan- 
dering freightcar, is too apparent to re- 
quire explanation. But that view will 
quite naturally not readily be accepted by 
the wheat-grower, and will be vigorously 
disputed by those dealing solely in ora- 
tory and letters to their dear constitu- 
ents, 

The truth is that, so far as millers are 
concerned, they simply do not want the 
wheat except, and in such quantities, as 
required to grind against sales of flour. 
In so far as they are forced to make a 
local market, they can afford to buy only 
at such prices as give them reasonable 
assurance against loss should the bottom 
drop out of the market. 

Meanwhile, the car supply is no better, 
nor is there a single indication of its 
becoming better. On the contrary, every 
sign suggests that the whole year will 
witness a plethora of wheat one place 
and a shortage, with premium prices for 
wheat that can be moved, at another 
place a little way removed. With this in 
prospect and the memory of last year, 
when many millers held great quantities 
of unmovable and unsalable wheat while 
the price faded under it, fresh in mind, 
no miller is disposed to embark in char- 
ity to the wheat-grower to the extent of 
paying him real money for an article 
which has value only to the extent that it 
ean be transported. 

An encouraging sign is that wheat- 
growers are banding together to demand 
cars. Such demand will naturally be 
heard much further away than will pleas 
of mere millers and grain-shippers. Again 
the campaign becomes a factor, and these 
demands of angered farmers may result 
in the calling out of the militia or other 
noisy. procedure in order to secure cars. 

Meanwhile, the — paid the farmer 
for ‘wheat is not likely to come nearer to 
a terminal market basis so long as the 


man who pays secures not only the wheat 


he buys but also a large and exceedingly 
threatening firecracker with a fuse that 
leads directly into the office of the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

With no improvement whatever in ac- 
tual flour-buying this week, although 
some mills report a-more active interest 
displayed by buyers the first few days of 
the week, the marked break in the wheat 
market on Friday and Saturday came 
somewhat as a climax to the long- 
continued quiet period. 

For at least the past two weeks, buy- 
ers have been staying out of the market, 
avowedly waiting for a break in wheat 
prices. When, at the first of the week, 
the wheat market held firm, it seemed as 
though the buyers might then come to 
consider the mills’ quotations as an accu- 
rate reflection of a world-price. How- 
ever, the break of the last two days will 
probably serve only to make purchasers 
stay out of the market for a few days 
longer, in the belief that still further 
declines may follow. On the other hand, 
should the wheat market show strength 
the first of next week, flour-buyers will 
probably become active, according to 
local millers, as flour stocks are generally 
depleted and there is an immediate need 
for flour-buying. 

While the export demand is still very 
limited, there is some flour moving for 
this purpose from the Southwest, and 
several mills say they will soon begin 
pushing export sales again. 

What demand existed in the Kansas 
City market for flour this week was prin- 
cipally for clears and low-grades. Quo- 
tations at the close of the week: first 
clear, $10.75@11.50; second clear, $8.50@ 
10; low-grade, $7.50@9. 


MILLFEEDS 

There is practically no demand for 
prompt bran, and very little is being of- 
fered by the mills. The price dropped 
about $1 a ton during the week, and what 
little was sold was quoted at $47@48. 
Just the opposite was true of shorts, as a 
very good demand existed for both gray 
and brown, the former being quoted at 
$57@58 and the latter at $55@56, but 
the supply was inadequate to the de- 
mand. No interest was displayed in de- 
ferred shipments, 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TMG WOM dice cccrceecrseey 53,500 55 
Linst week .....cceessssuce 57,150 59 
BORE GGG Oko cic se eiee i vec oe06 27,300 33 
TWO years AGO ....sesssees 69,300 84 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 453,570 212,775 47 
Last week ...... 446,970 157,844 35 
MOG? GHGs 62 boc 60 421,470 132,316 31 
Two years ago .. 318,120 244,533 74 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 1,500 bbls this week, 2,035 last week, 
2,650 a year ago and none two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 46 
slow. 

DEATH OF MR. HUPP 

J. B. Hupp, rarely called anything but 
“Jack” Hupp, was a man who stood 
foursquare. No elaborated obituary 
could say more, nor in all of the South- 
west, or anywhere else where “Jack” 
Hupp was known, can any man be found 
to tis ute it. In his every relation he 
was clean and straight and fair. His 
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“I will” closed the contract. When on 
occasion there was acrimony and bitter- 
ness and doubt and questioning over some 
problem of the industry in the South- 
west, when “Jack” finally said “I will” or 
“I won’t” all interested knew for then 
and for thereafter where he stood, with 
all of the i’s dotted and all of the t’s 
crossed. 

Mr. Hupp was what is called a self- 
made man, meaning in his case that he 
was responsible for all that he was and 
all that he had, with no apology nor 
explanation to make either for the char- 
acter he had built or the fortune he had 
earned. Born at La Porte, Ind., a little 
more than 48 years ago, he came when a 
boy to Kansas, locating first at Saratoga, 
in Pratt County, then the almost un- 
broken plain, with a pioneer town here 
and there and the ranges covered with 
cattle between. The writer does not re- 
call all of the tale, but remembers the 
essentials of a fireside reminiscence one 
night having to do with “Jack” Hitpp’s 
first capital, invested in a calf. The calf 
prospered and returned to its owner capi- 
tal and increment, just as most things in 
which he invested in later years had a 
way of doing. 

As a young man, Mr. Hupp engaged 
in the grain business on the strength of 
energy and ambition plus the confidence 
of the man at the bank; and in that busi- 
ness, with its gradual but uninterrupted 
expansion and with the same energy and 
ambition and the steadily increased con- 
fidence of the man at the bank, “Jack” 
Hupp spent the rest of his life. 

In 1907, with the money made in his 
grain business at Pratt, Mr. Hupp en- 
gaged in milling. Organizing the Pratt 
Mill & Elevator Co., he built a 400-bbl 
mill there which he operated with sub- 
stantial success until 1912. In that year 
he joined forces with five other Kansas 
milling companies in the organization of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., into the 
ownership of which all milling properties 
of the several concerns were merged. As- 
sociated with Mr. Hupp in the company 
were L. E. Moses, T, J. Holdridge, An- 
drew J. Hunt and the three Hoffman 
brothers, of Enterprise. Mr. Hupp be- 
came a vice-president of the organization, 
with immediate duties in charge of the 
grain business of the company. Three 
years later he was made general manager 
of the Kansas company, and since that 
time has been in general charge of its 
affairs. 

It is with no lack of appreciation of 
the marked and proved ability in han- 
dling the company’s finances and details 
of business of Mr. Moses nor of the fine 
development of the three Hoffman broth- 
ers in managing their various depart- 
ments of the business, that Mr. Hupp 
was regarded as a principal factor in the 
great success of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. He had a rare combination of vision 
and common-sense, the courage to under- 
take, tempered with a realization of prac- 
tical difficulties to be overcome, which 
made him fundamentally conservative. 
Coupled with this he had a fine sense 
of business cleanliness and an apprecia- 
tion of commercial fairness which served 
not only to carry him and his company 
forward to earned success but created 

about him at all times an atmosphere of 
man-to-man straightforwardness which 
dispersed doubts, inspired confidence and 
was the basis for clean, fine and endur- 
ing friendships. 

No doubt the company to which Mr. 
Hupp gave such distinguished service will 
go on much as before, and no doubt the 
milling industry of the Southwest will 
survive the loss of one of its captains, 
but the one surely will miss his splendid 
common-sense ability and the other will 
not readily replace in its counsels the 
sound wisdom, the generous helpfulness 
and the fine, frank straightforwardness 
of “Jack” Hupp. Even greater is the 
loss to those who held him in affection as 
a personal friend, since it follows so 
closely upon that of their other asso- 
ciates, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Lassen, Mr. 
Holdridge and Mr. Larabee. 


NOTES 

Ralph W. Hoffman, manager of the 
Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, was 
here this week. 

S. M. Durrett, of the Durrett Flour & 
Grain Co., Fort Smith, Ark., called on 
Kansas City millers this week. 

D. B. Hughes, of the Utah-Idaho Bro- 
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kerage Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, visited 
Kansas City millers this week. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, spent 
several days this week in Minneapolis. 

George W. Hoyland, manager of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
left for New York the last of the week. 

Frank Smith, general travelling repre- 
sentative for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, visited the company’s offices 
here this week. 

The Troy (Kansas) Roller Mills, of 
50 bbls capacity, has been leased to 
Schwartz & Flaherty, who are now op- 
erating the plant. 

The Linneus (Mo.) Roller Mills, 50 
bbls capacity, formerly owned by S. F. 
Baskett, are now owned and operated by 
J.C. Warran & Co. 

R. H. Addington, Denver, Colo., west- 
ern salesman for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, called at the company’s of- 
fices in Kansas City this week. 

H. W. Goudy, manager of the Kaull 
Milling Co.’s plant at Glen Elder, Kan- 
sas, spent several days at the company’s 
offices in Kansas City this week. 

H. J. Besley, Washington, D. C., in 
charge of federal grain supervision under 
the Bureau of Markets, was in Kansas 
City this week on his way West. 

The semiannual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Kansas City, was held at 
the company’s offices here this week. 

Harry Bresky, president of the Sea- 
board Milling Co., Kansas City, returned 
to the East this week after spending sev- 
eral.days at the company’s offices here. 

The University of Missouri recently 
announced that the college of agriculture 
would this fall give an eight weeks’ course 
in grain elevator accounting and man- 
agement. 

The grain elevator at Metcalf, Kansas, 
owned by the Caldwell (Kansas) Milling 
Co., was struck by lightning, July 14, and 
destroyed by fire. Eight thousand bus 
of grain were burned. 

The Kansas City branch office of the 
Interstate Flour & Feed Co., Minneap- 
olis, was this week opened in quarters at 
409 Massachusetts Building. George P. 
Purchase is in charge. 

Clark & Keller, Shawnee, Okla., have 
let a contract for the erection of a feed 
warehouse, 50 by 140, of fireproof, brick 
and concrete, construction. Work will 
be started immediately. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, of W. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour, New 
York, returned this week from the meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Flour 
Clubs at Cleveland, Ohio. 

F, R. Warrick was elected to member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
this week on a transfer by certificate 
from I. H. Rich. Mr. Warrick is con- 
nected with the Thresher-Fuller Grain 
Co. 

The Sun Grain & Feed Co., Guthrie, 
Okla., closely associated with the Guthrie 
Mill & Elevator Co., has changed its 
style to the Sun Grain & Export Co., with 
an accompanying increase in the author- 
ized capital to $500,000. 

John C. Koster, Stafford, Kansas, has 
resigned as manager of the Stafford 
Flour Mills Co., to become European 
export sales-manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 
He will assume his new duties Aug. 1. 

Fire, sweeping between Oberlin and 
Norton, Kansas, early this week, burned 
the harvested wheat crop on 3,000 acres 
of land, entailing a loss estimated at 
$150,000.. The wheat in the burned area 
was averaging from 20 to 40 bus per acre. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Holland flour importers, 
spent several days in the Southwest this 
week, A number of years ago Mr. Luch- 
singer lived in Kansas City, being con- 
nected with the Southwestern Milling Co. 

The Harper (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
is remodeling its plant and installing new 
machinery. Equipment is being supplied 
by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
through H. C. Malsness, Kansas City, 
the company’s southwestern representa- 
tive. 

George B. Simpson, for many years 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Chicago & Alton Railway here, and wide- 
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ly known among millers and the 

(rade in the Southwest, died at his 

in Kansas City yesterday, after an illness 
of two years, 

The Fort Collins (Colo.) Flour Mills, 
owned by the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., is just completing the erection 
of a 70,000-bu concrete grain elevator. 
The company intends to build a new 
warehouse, g the elevator with 
the other parts of the plant. 

J. S. Hart,. chief of the Kansas state 
grain inspection department, said this 
week that the department was handling 
nowhere near the_number of inspections 
it usually does at this time of the year, 
arrivals so far being only normal as com- 
pared with the last few months. 

Ben U. Feuquay, for the past six years 
manager of the White Grain Co., Enid, 
Okla., this week purchased the Kansas 
City Board of Trade membership of 
George Stevenson, of the Stevenson Grain 
Co., for $14,500, net, to the buyer. Mr. 
Feuquay will be connected with the Bruce 
Bros. Grain Co. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
l'rade recently voted. to adopt the pro- 
posal made by the board of directors on 
changes in contract grades on wheat, 
corn, oats and Kafir for delivery on fu- 
ture trade. Contract grades for wheat 
will be No. 1 or No. 2 dark hard, hard 
ind yellow hard, with No. 3 deliverable 
at 5¢ discount. 

The affairs of the Kansas City office 
of the United States Grain Corporation 
will be entirely liquidated and the office 
closed by Aug. 1, according to D. F. 
Piazzek, second vice-president in charge 
of the office. The various claims for 
storage and other accounts which are 
still pending are expected to be disposed 
of by that time, 

J. J. Vanier, until the present time in 
the office organization of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is now man- 
ager of the mill at Tonganoxie, Kansas. 
the Tonganoxie property was last week 
taken over by a new company in which 
J. L. Rodney, of Abilene, and George 
W. Hoyland and W. Laming, of Kansas 
City, are principals. 

The Liberty Milling & Ice Co., Man- 
hattan, Kansas, chartered with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $200,000, con- 
templates building a 500-bbl flour mill, 
an 80,000-bu grain elevator and a 500-bbl 
alfalfa and molasses feed mill. A. L. 
l'loersch, who owns a small mill at Man- 
hattan which has been idle for some time, 
is president of the new company. 

The Plainview (Texas) Grain Ex- 
change was recently organized, and the 
following officers elected: A, G, Hinn, 
president; W. A. Porter, J. D. Quick and 
Burton Thornton, vice-presidents; A. G. 
Cox, secretary and treasurer. James B. 
Wallace, formerly with the inspection 
department at Fort Worth, is employed 
s inspector for the new exchange. 


The Feeders’ Supply Co., Kansas City, 
this week purchased a site 300x100 in the 
last Bottoms, on which the company in- 
tends to erect a feed-mixing and alfalfa- 
grinding plant, possibly within the next 
year, at an approximate cost of $150,000. 
While the plans have not yet been com- 
pleted, it is intended that the feed-mixing 
department will have a capacity of about 
200 tons daily. 


(he Oklahoma Terminal Elevator Co., 
Oklahoma City, of which Frank S. 
Gresham is president and P. L. Jacobson 
secretary, has received permission from 
the state issue commission to sell any or 
all of its authorized capital stock of 
5750,000, The company intends to build 
an elevator of 1,250,000 bus capacity, with 
a headhouse sufficient for the handling of 
an additional 1,000,000 bus. 


(he Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., For- 
gin, Okla. recently let a contract to 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
through H, C. Malsness, Kansas City, the 
company’s southwestern representative, 
for the erection of a 75-bbl flour mill. A 
sniall portion of the machinery to be used 
In the new mill is being moved from an 
old plant at Toronto, Mo., but most of 
the machinery will be entirely new. 


\t the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
at the company’s offices here this w 
the following were elected directors for 
the ensuing year: W.J. Kaull, H.J. Kaull, 
H. W. Goudy, Dr, H, R. St. John, Dr. 


W. T. Downer, Van L. 
Birch, George Tann and W. C. Tench, 
The officers of the company, as elected 
by the directors, are: W. J. coreg ie 
dent; H. J. Kaull, vice-president; W. C. 
Tench, secretary and treasurer. 

The Texas chamber of commerce will 
name a committee early next week to pre- 
sent before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington the state’s 
need for graincars, Based on telegrams 
received from various towns in the state 
aang of the distressing local conditions, 
W. P. Andrews, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Fort Worth, esti- 
mated this week that less than 10 per 
cent of the needed supply of graincars 
is available at most of the shipping points 
in the state’s grain belt. 

After a conference of Oklahoma grain 
men and railroad officials at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., with J. A. Whitehurst, presi- 
dent of the state board of agriculture, a 
committee composed of E. R. Gum, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, G. F, Prouty, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and Clarence Roberts, an Oklahoma City 

ublisher, was named to set before the 
nterstate Commerce Commission Okla- 
homa’s pressing need for graincars. J. 
W. Walhern, of the car service commis- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will work in connection with this 
committee. 





SALINA 


Flour demand has improved this week. 
Inquiry is much stronger, with a larger 
number of buyers in the field. At that, 
however, many of the mills say the situa- 
tion is not as as it was this time 
last year. Car shortage, which has been 
forgotten for a time, steps in again, in- 
terfering with the free movement of grain 
to Salina. Millers state that, were it pos- 
sible to deliver wheat as ordered, flour 
would be selling at least 50c below pres- 
ent prices. Quotations, for prompt ship- 
ment: fancy patents, $13.75@14.25; 95 
per cent, $13@13.75,—basis Kansas City. 

There is very little demand for’ mill- 
feed. Bran is held at $2.40@2.45, and 
shorts at $2.80@2.95, Kansas City. 


NOTES 


J. E. Hindman, secretary Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., has returned from a 
10 days’ business trip to Joplin, Mo. 

The Salina Produce Co. this week 
bought three western Kansas elevators, 
located on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
from the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion. They are located at Manning, Pen- 
dennis and Healy. 

Salina papers are printing columns of 
dispatches daily from western Kansas 
wheat towns, all indicating yields much 
better than expected and of excellent 
quality. It is evident the state fas never 
raised a finer wheat crop. 

H. D. Lee, president, L. G. Gottschick, 
vice-president, and Charles M. Todd, sec- 
retary-treasurer, all were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., held this week. The in- 
crease of capital from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000 became effective July 1. 

H. G. Gottschick, vice-president of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., returned 
this. week from Oregon and California. 
In California he met George F. Warren, 
formerly of the Lee mills, but who is 
now associated with Stewart Weldon in 
the brokerage business at Los Angeles. 





Grain Elevator Wage Dispute 


Cuicaco, Inu, July 17.—Workers in 
grain elevators and employers have been 
unable to get together on a. new wage 
scale and working eements. The old 
agreement expired Yas 1. The union 
asks 75c an hour for 48 hours per week, 
with Saturday afternoons off, time and 
a half for overtime and double time for 
holidays and Sundays. Elevator opera- 
tors met today and refused to accept the 
union’s proposition. They replied with a 
counter offer of $386 per week for common 
laborers, with 26 Saturday afternoons off 
during the year; and more when possible. 


Monthly Ny aig sty offered on 

r mont wance. It is expected that 
oa will oat r. within a few days, 
as the incre 


movement of new gre ns 
will give the elevators something to do. 
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_ The volume of business being done at 
agen in domestic and foreign mar- 
ets by millers and flour dealers is far 
from normal for this season of the year. 
The lack of interest by buyers is attribu- 
ted to their anticipation of lower prices, 
and while they have no large stocks on 
hand, same are considered sufficient to 
permit them to hold off temporarily and 
await developments. A good break in 
the market, however, would no doubt re- 
sult in a large volume of business being 
booked. 

The decline in the price of wheat 
proved another detriment to the flour 
trade, and millers say dullness was in- 
tensified by it, a weaker feeling pervad- 
ing the market, and buyers more deter- 
mined than ever to stay out during this 
unsettled period. The wide divergence 
in views on values restricted business for 
the week to the minimum, which consist- 
ed mainly of small sales of old-wheat 
flour. Offerings of new-wheat flour are 
becoming more numerous every day, but 
very little business has so far resulted. 

New and old wheat flours, contrary to 
other years, are being offered at prac- 
tically the same price. Although the 
wheat market fluctuated and closed low- 
er on the week, mills remained firm in 
their quotations, due to the fact that 
= anticipate much lower feed prices 
within 60 or 90 days, and are unable to 
dispose of their feed at prevailing prices 
for future delivery. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $13.50@14, standard $12.20@ 
12.50, first clear $10.20@11; hard win- 
ter patent $13@13.80, straight $12.20@ 
12.50, first clear $10.30@11; soft winter 
patent $19.80@13.50, straight $12.10@ 
12.40, first clear $9.70@10.20. 

Country mills complained bitterly of 
the car shortage, several reporting their 
plants idle, on account of no cars avail- 
able for loading, and lack of demand 
from all classes of buyers. The southern 
trade shows no disposition to stock up at 
prevailing prices, and demand from that 
section was very dull. 

Inquiries from established trade in for- 
eign markets continue good, and some 
mills succeeded in doing some business 
this week, but no great volume has been 
booked. 

There was no improvement in the local 
demand. Although some of the larger 
buyers are said to have fair stocks of 
old-wheat flour, the long, dull period has 
reduced same to a great extent, and ac- 
tive buying is looked for in the near 
future. Very little new-wheat flour has 
been booked so far, as the trade is gen- 
erally bearish, and buyers are less dis- 
posed than ever to come into the market 
for round lots. Even the car-lot trade 
shows no activity, with bakers and job- 
bers holding off. Spot flour, apparently, 
is receiving the most attention. 

Millfeed was quiet. Several cars of 
hard and soft wheat bran sold at 49@ 
52, but b> mug was et Nar ga ge 
some inqui or shorts, but o: a 
few wits = a calle at $62. Mills find 
it difficult to make bookings for future 
delivery at prevailing prices, and all sales 
made are for prompt or immediate de- 
livery. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis Ve with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 as reported to 
The awe Hashem Miller: vi 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ree 34,000 67 
P= | ere 25,400 50 
WEEP ORs ac in Sec erecses 28,400 56 
Two years ago ...-.--..+++ 32,200 64 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of . 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ry i Sweewireepra rer T 34,600 46 
ROS WOU 3. 6 ti ei oad sa K~es 36,800 48 
BOB? ORD. 4 0 ¥.0:..0 00g teded Ha 28,400 37 
Two years ago .......++0+% 36,800 48 


NOTES 


John F. Meyer, president of the John 
F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday, July 16. He is 
enjoying good health, and is still active 
and interested in business affairs. 

Hubert J, Horan, flour broker, of 
Philadelphia, was in the city this’ week, 
visiting the trade, on his way to Cleve- 
land to attend the Federated Flour 
Clubs meeting held there July 14. He 
was very pessimistic regarding future 
business in his market. 

T. E. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Taylor Commission Co., Atlanta, Ga., was 
in St. Louis this week, calling on the 
trade in the interest of his firm. This is 
the first time Mr. Taylor has visited this 
market. His firm specializes in cotton- 
seed products and fertilizing materials. 
Mr. Taylor is very optimistic regarding 
future business in the latter product. 

James E. Smith, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Waterways Association, 
in his monthly report on the government 
barge line between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, stated that same had: made a profit 
in May, for the first time in its history. 
The profit was small, but significant, 
especially in view of the fact that many - 
railroads are operating at a loss, The 
barge line is receiving offers of more 
business than it can handle. For lack of 
new equipment, old and obsolete barges 
are being used, but at that the line is . 
ing better service to shippers than they 
receive from many railroads. Falling off 
in the amount of wheat shipments is 
thought to have lightened business for 
the line in June. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Faber’s Tankage Hog Fattener,” with 
picture of a hog; No, 126,016. Owner, Faber 
& Co., Peoria, Ill. Used on stock food. 

“Sachem”; No. 127,807. Owner, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on corn meal. 

“Alamo”; No. 127,809. Owner, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Paul Revere’; No, 130,704. Owner, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on wheat 
flour, 

“Alcomo”’; No. 131,208. Owner, Burley 
Feed Mfg. Co., Burley, Idaho. Used on feed 
for live stock and poultry. 

“Reflector,” on scroll; No. 131,913. Owner, 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Robert E. Lee’; No. 131,933. Owner, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Royal’; No. 131,934. Owner, Charles T. 
Whittier, New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Honest to Goodnéss’”’; No. 132,108. Own- 
er, Northern Illinois Cereal Co., Chicago. 
Used on stock feed. 

Hands clasped, loaf of bread and sheaf of 
wheat (picture of); No. 131,775. Owner, 
Concordia (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Ben Hur’ driving horses (picture of); 
No. 131,932. Owner, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Theota” (T in wreath); woman in wheat- 
field (picture of); No, 132,128. Owner, Theo- 
bald Flour Mills Co., Northfield, Minn. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Creator’; No. 132,180. Owner, Theobald 
Flour Mills Co., Northfield, Minn. Used on 
wheat. flour. 

“Alfosweet”; No. 132,221. Owner, Alfocorn 
Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on stock feed. 

“Alfogreen”; No. 132,222. Owner, Alfocorn 
Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on stock feed. 

“Wishbone”; No. 182,224. Owner, Alfocorn 
Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on stock feed. 

*“Bon-Ton”; No. 132,225. Owner, Alfocorn 
Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on stock feed. 

“Butter-Ball’”; No, 132,226. Owner, Alfo- 
corn Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on stock 
feed. 

_ “Green Seal’; No. 182,288. Owner, Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co. Cincinnati. Used on 
dairy, stock, cattle and poultry feed, 
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Local mills will reduce their output in 
the next few days. One in particular is 
to make repairs that will necessitate a 
shut-down of at least a week or 10 days. 
So far, local mills have not quoted on 
new flour. A few of the conservative 
mill representatives and millers’ agents 
are of the opinion that, with the resum- 
ing of option trading in wheat, flour 
values will become more steady. 

There are many who feel that the buyer 
who holds off is going to find it difficult 
to obtain supplies, as the movement of 
new wheat from the Southwest is ex- 
pected to be slow, due to many elevators 
at leading terminal markets being loaded 
with old grain. ‘This, with the supply 
of cars limited and no immediate pros- 
pect for improvement, is going to result 
in buyers realizing, before long, that to 
obtain flour their contracts should have 
been placed earlier in the season. The 
buying here has been very light; in fact, 
sales on the new basis are seldom report- 

Buyers are awaiting lower quota- 
tions, and display little interest in old- 
wheat flour. 

The advance in wheat in the North- 
west, due to reports of damage by rust, 
resulted in flour being advanced nomi- 
nally 40c bbl over last week. Sales, 
however, have been to a great extent 
of grades below straight. One feature 
of the week was the extremely high 
prices paid for heavier grades of mill 
offal. Late this week red dog hit the 
high point of $75 ton, and flour mid- 
dlings $10 less, 

Another week or 10 days will establish 
a better idea as to what may be expected 
in trade conditions later. Some of the 
larger jobbers look upon the southwest- 
ern crop, which is reported so satisfac- 
tory, as being a bearish argument, and 
they also believe that the rust reports 
from the Northwest can Le discounted 
materially. Under these conditions it is 
difficult for millers’ agents and brokers 
to book flour to anywhere near as large 
a volume as they did at this season of 
the year in pre-war times. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PHS Week .....ccccescsece 21,000 74 
Last week ...........++++- 20,500 70 
WOOP BGO 2 nn sicccwnccess 20,500 70 
Two years ago ........+.+. 28,250 96 


FIRST ARRIVAL OF NEW WHEAT 


Chicago had its first car of new winter 
wheat this season on July 14. It came 
from Missouri, graded No. 4 red, with 15 
per cent of moisture.. It was of fine 
quality, with berry well filled, but the 
high moisture content caused the lower- 
ing of the grade. It was received by 
James E. Bennett & Co. and bought by 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co. at $2.87. It was 
the latest first arrival of new wheat 
Since 1881. 

It is expected that the movement of 
new wheat from now on will be enlarged. 
With good weather, threshing will be 
rushed, and should cars be available, ex- 
pectations are that nearly an average 
marketing will result. Cars that have 
been a | for moving corn the last 30 


days will be largely diverted to wheat. 
Country elevator operators have. taken 
advantage of the car supply of late to 
move out their corn and held back their 
oats, but now are shipping more oats. 
The cost of carrying wheat is the high- 
est in years, 


Based on a $2.75 level, 


with 7 per cent money, it costs 43,c to 
store wheat in public elevators for 30 
days; for 60 days the cost is 8{4c, for 90 
days 11%¢c, and for 120 days 15%c. 
Prior to the war the cost was around 
12c per bu per year. 


LIQUIDATING PERIOD 


A liquidating period has swept over 
the grain, provision and commodity mar- 
kets, and the public is looking for de- 
flation in everything. Clothing is adver- 
tised at lower prices, shoes are being sold 
at reduced profits, provision prices in 
the wholesale market have been reduced 
50 per cent from the war level, hides are 
off 50 to 75 per cent, and wool has suf- 
fered about the same reduction. 

Within less than a month cash corn 
prices have declined 33@37c, and in two 
weeks oats have dropped 19c. Hogs are 
off over 4c Ib, cattle about 5c, and sheep 
about 6c, live weight, from the war bulge. 
The retail price of meats, however, has 
not been lowered to any -extent, while 
butter and egg prices remain high, with 
a great deal of speculative trading. 
Money is 7 to 8, per cent, and bankers 
are clamoring for money which a few 
months ago they begged borrowers to 
take. When they get it, they loan it to 
other people. 


BEAR MARKET IN GRAINS 


A bear market is on in grains, and a 
majority of the present-day traders, hav- 
ing been educated to bull markets, can- 
not get over the habit of buying on 
breaks. Nearly every day for over a 
week, prices have advanced early in the 
day, only to decline sharply at the close. 
Traders who were bearish in most in- 
stances when prices were advancing, have 
switched around to the bull side of the 
markets. Prior to the war such changes 
were a common occurrence among old 
operators, although they are new to lat- 
ter-day traders. 

Movement of corn has dropped off 
from the country, and consignment no- 
tices show a material decrease. Within 
the last few days, however, western and 
southwestern terminal markets have of- 
fered corn here more freely. White corn 
was taken freely by cereal interests at 
9, @1lc over yellow and mixed. 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership this 
week sold at $10,500, net, to the buyer. 

E. J. Root, who has been engaged in 
milling at Hiawatha, Kansas, has taken 
charge of the mill at De Kalb, Il. 

The new mill at Virden, Ill., owned by 
Canham & Co., began operations last 
week. It has a capacity of 50 bbls. 

George A. Hubbard, who was for over 
20 years with the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. in their local offices, is taking a vaca- 
tion in Iowa. 

Charles A. Lahey, former general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road, has become traffic man- 
ager for the Quaker Oats Co. 

The mill of H. F. Bycroft & Son, in 
Gillespie, Ill., has been sold to the Gil- 
lespie Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co. The price paid is said to be $15,000. 

A local miller says that the new win- 
ter wheat has only 11 per cent of gluten. 
This he considers low, but thinks that 
later wheat may show a higher percent- 
age. 

A. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, and E. L. 
Stancliff, sales-manager Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, are expected in Chicago within the 
next week or 10 days. 

Flour. is being offered here through 
the Canadian Wheat Board on the basis 
of $13.75, jute, a decline since last week 
of 50c bbl. It is understood recent book- 
ings here have not been large. 




























































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Plans for a $100,000 commercial feed 

roducts plant have been closed at 

eoria, Ill., by the purchase of the Ameri- 
can Warehouse & Forwarding Co.’s prop- 
erties on North Water Street. 


H. E. McEachron, who was prominent 
in milling for several years at Wausau, 
Wis., and who still resides there, is 
spending several weeks in ——— He 
is devoting his time to the handling of 
real estate. 

Harvesting of winter wheat in Illinois 
and Indiana is well advanced, with yields 
better than expected earlier in the sea- 
son. Threshing has been limited. Oat 
harvesting is under way in southern IIli- 
nois, with fair yields. 

J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., flour, and Ernest Dahl, flour bro- 
ker, who attended the meeting of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Wednesday, continued 
their travels to the East on business mat- 
ters. P. P. Croarkin and Charles Meyer, 
flour brokers, took a lake trip before re- 
turning home. 


Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was in La Crosse, Wis., 
Tuesday, with~A. L. Goetzmann, general 
manager of the Listman Mills ana presi- 
dent of the Federation. Mr. Goetzmann 
had been on an eastern trip for five 
weeks, and Secretary Husband wished to 
talk over Federation matters, several of 
which are important at this time. 


M. L. Liedel & Son, Springfield, IIl., 
have been awarded the contract for fur- 
nishing about 8,000 bbls flour to the Illi- 
nois state institutions. Prices paid in 
sacks at the institutions were as follows: 
Elgin, $11; Anna, $11.03; Watertown, 
$10.98; Illinois state penitentiary, $11; 
southern Illinois penitentiary, $11.10. The 
flour was purchased on samples and an- 
alyses offered. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkeg, Wis., July 17.—Flour or- 
ders this week came in slowly, and only 
mills with old-established brands were 
able to make sales. Buyers are holding 
off, having fair supplies on hand. Ship- 
ping directions came in slowly. Offer- 
ings of choice milling wheat were rather 
scarce, but mills have sufficient for their 
present needs. Choice city brands of 
hard spring wheat patents were quoted 
at $14.50@14.75, and straight at $13.15 
@13.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for clear continues good. 
Mills were able to place some good or- 
ders for prompt delivery, and most of 
them are well booked up. Bakers were 
good buyers. Eastern trade continues 
brisk. Prices were held firm at $11.50@ 
12 for fancy, and $9@9.50 for low- 
grades, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers are 
well stocked up on spring patents, and 
did little buying this week. Jobbers re- 
port light trade and fair stocks. Most 
of the large bakers will be out of the 
market until new-crop offerings become 
free. Outside mills report business quiet, 
with carload buyers holding off. Prices 
were held firm at $14.25@14.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

There was no improvement in the de- 
mand for Kansas patents. Jobbers are 
looking for good business on new-crop 
offerings, but the trade is in no hurry to 
make bids, having moderate stocks on 
hand. Offerings have been moderate 
from the Southwest, but buyers are anx- 
ious to see samples before making pur- 
chases. Prices held fairly steady at 
$13.25@13.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour continues very dull. Only 
one mill was working on full time, hav- 
ing export contracts to fill. The domes- 
tic trade is buying but little. Prospects, 
however, are for good business as soon 
as some of the stocks now in. buyers’ 
hands are used up. Prices were lower, 
and quoted at $12.25@12.35 for pure 
white, $11.10@11.25 for straight, and 
$8.75@10 for dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

The demand for corn flour dropped off 
sharply this week, due to the decline in 
corn. Millers, however, have plenty of 
orders on hand, and have been grinding 
quite freely. Mills are looking for ex- 
port business, as inquiries have been quite 
free the past week from abroad. Corn 
meal rather slow, but package trade 

. Grits were slow of sale. Prices 
declined sharply, following corn, and 
were quoted at $4.05 for corn flour, $4 
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for meal and $3.95 for grits, in 100-lb 
cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ........ 24,000 9,200 42 

Last week .......-. 24,000 5,000 20 

Last year ......... 18,000 10,500 59 

Two years ago..... 2G, 000. 5 ks a4 ve 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices were somewhat unsettled 
this week. Both bran and middlings were 
offered more freely, but shippers were 
out of the market most of the time. 
Trade generally is very light. Offers for 
August-September delivery were quite 
liberal, and most of the mills were asking 
for bids. Heavy feeds were offered spar- 
ingly, as some of the mills are sold ahead 
until September. Eastern trade has fall- 
en off. Considerable feed is now in 
transit, and is being offered freely 
throughout the eastern states. Season 
bran was freely offered at $49, Boston, 
but little business was done. 

The trade generally is looking for a 
slump in prices, and buys only what is 
needed for immediate use. Some of the 
large eastern shippers have heavy stocks 
of feed, as considerable is arriving daily 
that has been in transit for some time. 
Pasturage continues excellent over a wide 
territory, but a spell of hot weather 
would seriously damage its feeding value. 

Trade in the state continues light. 
Most of the buying is in mixed cars, and 
good premiums are asked in small lots 
Oil meal easy. Hominy feed declined 
$1 ton, but better demand was found for 
gluten. Mills are sold out for July. 
August price is up 50c ton. 

NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 42,700 bus; corn 584,783; oats, 
153,838; barley, 161,358; rye, 13,674. 

The Vezzetti & Galdabini Co., Hurley, 
wholesale dealers in flour, feed, hay and 
grain, have broken ground for a two 
story warehouse building, 40x90, located 
on the main tracks of the Soo road in 
that city. 

The Stratford (Wis.) Co-Operative 
Association has been organized to buy 
and sell flour, feed and grain. The capi 
tal stock is $25,000, and the incorporators 
are John Spindler, Philip Hein, William 
Dent, John Vergens and A. E. Jones. 

A charter has been granted to th 
Equity Co-operative Association of Cole 
man, Wis., which has been incorporated, 
with an authorized capitalization of $25,- 
000, to deal in grain, flour and feed. The 
incorporators are B. F. Miller, J. P. 
Koslowski and Philip Agustine. 

Stram & Keys, Inc., organized recent 
ly at Green Bay, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $100,000, will take over the busi- 
ness of the Farmers’ Co., operating two 
elevators and a flour and feed store at 
Sturgeon Bay, with stations at Rio Creek, 
Bellevue, Seymour, Manawa and Green 
Bay. General offices will be maintained 
in Green Bay, where a large elevator 
and store are to be established. J. S. 
Dousman, of the J. P. Dousman Milling 
Co., De Pere, Wis., is among the stock- 
holders in the new concern. 

H. N. Wutson. 





Intermountain Car Shortage 

Oaven, Uran, July 17.—Car shortage 
conditions throughout the intermountain 
states are giving much concern to grain 
dealers and flour millers of both Utah 
and Idaho. Officials of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad system, which handles 
practically all the grain crop of Idaho 
and a large part of the Utah crop, have 
stated that 60 per cent of the system's 
cars are on “foreign” lines. Efforts are 
being made to have these returned prior 
to moving of the grain crop, which is 
exceptionally heavy. However, the car 
return has only been slight, comparative- 
ly. Nearly 15,000,000 bus wheat will }e 
harvested in the two states, and a larye 
amount of this will be shipped out of 
the territory. This cannot be accon- 
plished, with the present supply of cas, 
without interfering with the other esse'- 
tials of traffic, including the handling of 
large crops of potatoes and hay, shipmeit 
of sugar beets and of sugar, as well «s 
other food crops. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., hs 
just issued a very attractive pamphict 
describing its self-rising flour mixing 
equipment. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FHE-FINANCIAL-‘SITUATION: 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 





New York, N. Y.; July 17.—Although 
deflation is in progress in some quarters, 
there is nothing in the outlook to indi- 
cate that the country is in for a long 
period of low prices. On the contrary, 
the chances are that some quotations will 
be further advanced, and that it will take 
several months yet to get foodstuffs and 
essential merchandise down to anything 
like the pre-war basis. Buying is not as 
confident as it was, however, which means 
a good deal, for the American people are 
apt to run to extremes when engaging in 
an economy campaign, just as they do 
when they are basing their calculations 
upon indefinite blue sky and sunshine. 


CREDIT STRAIN 


Money is in somewhat better supply, 
and the banks in some respects are a 
little more lenient than they were, but 
the nation-wide credit strain is continu- 
ing, and the indications are that it will 
exert a powerful influence upon all busi- 
ness activities for some time. Bankers 
are doing their best, however, to discrimi- 
nate sharply between essential loans and 
those belonging to the non-productive 
class. It is probable that this discrimi- 
nation will become more pronounced as 
the credit supply diminishes. 

All but four of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks, by their statement of July 
9, showed that they have virtually reached 
their loaning limit, having scarcely any- 
thing more than a 40 per cent reserve 
ratio. The New York bank had less than 
that. It is believed that more European 
gold will come, and that it will be ef- 
fective in so strengthening bank reserves 
as to enable the lenders to further ex- 
pand their loan account. Too much must 
not be taken for granted on this point, 
however. The higher discount rates 
named by the Federal Reserve banks have 
not been effective in largely reducing 
loans. It has been estimated that with 
the gold reserve what it was on July 9, 
the reserve institutions under present 
legal requirements would not be able to 
issue much more than $500,000,000 of 
currency and keep within the reserve 
limits of the law. Inasmuch as Federal 
Reserve notes have increased more than 
%642,000,000 within the last year, it is ap- 
parent that the banks cannot go on re- 
discounting bills in the next 12 months 
as they have during the past year, with- 
out a material addition to their reserve 
supply. 

The country is. still using up a vast 
amount of credit in financing day-to 
day business and in providing for the in- 
dustrial activity expected later on. Many 
building projects and other large capital 
enterprises are being held in abeyance, 
and it looks as if there would not be 
any material increase in such exploita- 
tions for the present. 


MONEY RATES 


\ well-known banking expert, in com- 
menting upon the present position of the 
ederal Reserve banks, said: “I do not 
look for any really easy money this year. 
rhe banks. have three or four applica- 
tions for every dollar they have to lend, 
and it is apparent that the commercial 
banks will not be able to move the crops 
this year through recourse to the redis- 
counting privilege of the Federal Reserve 
System. On the contrary, it looks as if 
the banks would be forced to further re- 
trict non-essential credits and make a 
better use of money that they have to 
lend. I do not say this in criticism, but 
only after careful analysis of recent 
statements put out by the large Federal 
Reserve institutions. 

“It is an interesting fact that two- 
thirds of the Fede Reserve banks 
show such a low reserve figure as to make 
it almost impossible for them to extend 
their rediscounting account unless they 





should materially strengthen their gold 
reserve. The Federal Reserve System 
has stood the test well, and there is 
every reason to believe that the country 
will emerge from it 100 per cent efficient 
and strong. 

“I should not be surprised to see a 
higher rediscount rate than 7 per cent 
named by the Federal Reserve banks. It 
looks as if the Bank of England would 
also be forced to adopt an 8 per cent 
minimum discount rate shortly. The av- 
erage borrower little realizes what these 
days mean to a banker. The strain is 
terrific, and there is no telling where it 
will end, for with the freight service con- 
gested, it has become next to impossible 
to obtain the liquidation of loans which 
must be paid off in order to insure easy 
financing for the banks.” 


COMMODITY PRICES AND WAGE AWARDS 


So long as wages advance, it will be 
impossible to lower commodity prices to 
any material extent. The outlook, there- 
fore, does not warrant the belief that 
there will be a prompt decline in food 
prices. On the contrary, it is quite likely 
that some prices may advance and that 
there will be a further strengthening of 
merchandise quotations. If the shipping 
public is obliged to expend $1,500,000,000 
more for its freight service, the prob- 
ability is that the burden will be shifted 
to consumers to the extent of fully three 
times this huge outlay. The gery | of 
such movements in the past has been 
that, when freight rates were increased, 
say, 20 per cent, the real increased bur- 
den borne by the consuming public has 
been 60 to 80 per cent. 

These contingencies are perfectly un- 
derstood by far-seeing bankers, who be- 
lieve that the country will have to be 
subjected to an immensely increased 
transportation cost as a consequence of 
the increases in freight rates made neces- 
sary by higher wage awards and larger 
outlays for supplies of all kinds. The 
indications are that the railroads will 
show up well under the new order of 
things, after the price changes have been 
made and revenue account has _ been 
strengthened sufficiently to more than off- 
set the larger operating outlays. 

SPECULATION . 

Within the past few days the public 
has been quietly absorbing railroad 
shares, on the theory that the outlook for 
the carriers was much better than it was 
in the days when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had to be appealed to 
for sufficient revenue to enable the com- 
panies to make both ends meet. Under 
the provisions of the transportation act, 
it will not be necessary for the roads to 
make labored appeals to the Commission, 
as the law stipulates that earnings must 
be sufficient to enable the carriers to 
earn from 514 to 6 per cent on their 
property value. The railroads expect 

reat things from this provision, and the 
investing public within the last few 
weeks has been showing how it felt by 
quietly absorbing many seasoned securi- 
ties which previously had been neglected 
for weeks and months. A good deal of 
this buying has been of the odd-lot va- 
riety, which means that the securities 
have been taken for permanent invest- 
ment. 

Besides the investment inquiry, there 
has been increased speculative activity, 
with larger buying by traders, who be- 
lieve that the security markets are in for 
better Lip from the security buying 
classes within the next few months. 
There are mahy grounds to justify such 
a view, as it must be: remembered that 
the bond market is almost the only mar- 
ket which has not reflected price infla- 
tion. On the contrary, the newly invest- 
ed dollar today will purchase more in- 


come than has ever been obtained from 
safe investments before. 


PROFITEERING BY BANKS 


An_interesti discussion has been 
started in New York by the charge that 
the half-yearly statement of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York offers con- 
clusive proof that the institution had 
been profiteering, because its earnings 
equaled 104 per cent for the half year 
ending June 30, last. At least one 
prominent man, in a letter to the New 
York Evening Post, made the charge 
publicly that the bank had been guilty of 
profiteering in credit at a time when that 
was about the scarcest commodity on the 
market. The retort was naturally made 
that the bank was not profiteering by 
asking 6 or 7 per cent for rediscounts, 
since it made nothing by its large earn- 
ings, as the law stipulated that the gov- 
ernment itself should profit from such 
gains in excess of a fixed amount. 

Besides this, the Federal Reserve 
banks hold the banking reserve of the 
country and must discriminate sharply 
between borrowers, in order to continue 
liquid and force a reduction of non- 
essential loans at times when further ex- 
pansion of such transactions would be 
against public policy. It is fair to add, 
also, that the commercial banks have 
handled a troublesome situation with 
great consideration since the demand for 
credit has been so much greater than the 
supply. The country is absorbing an 
immense amount of credit every day in 
connection with transacting a great vol- 
ume of business at what is still a high 
average price level. 





Ownership of Rice Bags 


San Francisco, Cat., July 17.—Re- 
cently the Rice Association of California 
secured from its attorney the following 
legal opinion on the question of owner- 
ship of bags: 

“I have been investigating recently for 
the Grain Trade Association the ques- 
tion whether title to the bags passes to 
the buyer, when grain is purchased un- 
der circumstances that fix the price at 
the net weight of the contents of the 
bag, and the substance of my adyice to 
the Grain Trade Association has been 
that the question would be determined in 
accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract under which the grain was sold or 
purchased. 

“In order that the question may be 
free from dispute, I have suggested that 
the Grain Trade Association adopt rules 
upon the subject designed to clear the 
question from doubt, and that the mem- 
bers in all contracts relating to grain 
adopt certain phraseology which will ex- 
press the intent of the parties so clearly 
as to avoid all opportunities for dispute. 
My motive in making this suggestion to 
the Grain Trade Association has been to 
settle the problem in a practical way, 
rather than by academic discussion. 

“This whole question, of course, be- 
comes an immediate matter of present 
interest, owing to the fact that under the 
state laws such produce as rice, for ex- 
ample, must be sold by true net weight 
or measure, which excludes the weight of 
the container; and these laws it is the 
present purpose of the state superin- 
tendent of weights and measures to put 
into execution. 

“T believe that if a contract were made 
for 3,000 sacks of rice at a definite price 
per unit of weight, the price paid would 
not only buy the rice but the bags con- 
taining it, though the price was meas- 
ured by the net weight of the rice, ex- 
cluding the bags. In such a case the 
bags would pass with the rice as a mere 
incident of the sale. 

“But if a contract were made, for ex- 
ample, for 1,000 lbs of rice, there being 
no reference in the contract whether the 
rice was to be delivered in sacks or in 
bulk, a different question might arise, 
and in such a case, if the seller actually 
made delivery of the rice in the sacks, 
he might demand the return of the sacks 
or the market value thereof. 

“Again, if a contract were made for 
1,000 lbs of rice, and the contract were 
to specify that the rice must be delivered 
in sacks, where the price quoted anu 
paid is measured by the net weight of 
the ——— sold, excluding the weight 
of the sacks, it would not necessarily fol- 
low that title to the sacks would pass to 
the buyer, any more than title to a car 





would 
requi to 
car, or than title to a truck be na 
to the buyer if the contract required that 
the grain be delivered in a truck. 

“Of course, in dealing with rice it is so 
customary to make deliveries in sacks, 
and so unusual to make deliveries in 
bulk, if deliveries in bulk are ever made 
at all, that the question presented in rice 
transactions is not quite so close a one 
as in grain transactions, where the prac- 
tice of deliveries both in sacks and in 
bulk is common. 

“But even so, the same questions of 
law might arise in rice transactions as 
may arise in grain transactions, and I 
would, therefore, suggest that by bulle- 
tin you advise your members in all their 
contracts for rice to include the follow- 
ing notation: Fdgcsrre usual rice bags; 
price, true net weights excluding con- 
tainers; sale includes bags.’ This notice 
could be incorporated in contracts or in 
memorandums for the sale or purchase 
of rice by being henge in the regular 
form used, or by being indorsed thereon 
through the use of a rubber stamp. 

“If any case were to arise where it was 
the mutual desire of the parties con- 
cerned to return the bags to the seller, 
the notation suggested could be changed 
to read ‘Sale does not include bags.’ 

“By adopting\ the foregoing sugges- 
tions, the members of your association in 
all their contracts for the sale or pur- 
chase of rice could make the question 
whether title to the bags would pass with 
title to the commodity sold so free from 
all doubt that no question concerning the 
same could arise out of any such trans- 
action.” 


R. C. Mason. 


BRITISH BAKERS’ MEETING 


Thirty-third Annual Conference Held at 
Scarborough, Eng.—Alien Enemies Mem- 
bership Rule Retained 


Lonvon, Enca., June 30.—The thirty- 
third annual conference of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers was held this week, 





.June 28 to July 1, at Scarborough, a sea- 


side resort on the northeast coast of 
England. The greater part of two days 
was devoted to business meetings, the re- 
mainder of the time to excursions and 
entertainments, 

One of the items on the agenda was 
a motion that a rule adopted by the as- 
sociation in 1918 excluding persons of 
enemy nationality from membership 
should be withdrawn, but the conference 
decided that it should remain. This 
means that no Germans or Austrians are 
eligible for membership in the associa- 
tion. Before the war they constituted 
quite a large proportion of the member- 
ship, for in those days many bakeries 
were owned and run by Germans. 

Clause No.8 of the government’s bread 
order is not regarded with favor by the 
majority of bakers, and it was proposed 
that the conference should take imme- 
diate steps to procure its abolition. The 
clause makes it compulsory for bakers 
to sell only loaves which are one pound 
or an even number of pounds in weight. 
It was decided that the utmost endeavor 
should be made to get the order re- 
scinded, there being only one or two dis- 
senters. . 

An important matter, not on the pro- 
gramme, was raised. It seems that on 
the form that bakers are required to 
fill up, declaring stocks and purchases, 
there has been added a new clause re- 
quiring the baker, at the time he gives 
an order to a firm, to also declare on 
the form as to any other orders he has 
given, and the names of the firms with 
which these orders have been placed. 
The meeting of bakers, most of whom 
were quite unaware of the addition, was 
highly indignant at this further en- 
croachment of officialism, and a strong 
resolution was passed protesting and ask- 
ing for the deletion of the clause. In 
the meantime it was suggested that bak- 
ers should simply .refrain from supply- 
ing the inquisitorial information asked 
on that part of the form. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


The Hawaiian pineapple pack of 1919 
exceeded 5,000,000 cases, an increase of 
more than a million cases over 1918. 
Hawaii has the largest pineapple can- 
neries in the world. 
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Very little new business is being done 
‘or attempted by the mills. They are 
simply cleaning up old orders, getting 
their mills in readiness for grinding on 
the new crop and taking care of any 
small orders of buyers who are in need 
of a little more flour to piece out the 
old crop. 

It looks as if new-crop wheat from this 
section would not be available for grind- 
ing before the first week in August. In 
a few instances millers of this section 
have already bought small supplies of 
soft wheat from St. Louis to furnish a 
basis on which to operate and offer flour. 
These purchases were made at rather 
high prices but, nevertheless, figure out 

uivalent to the present price at Toledo, 
about $2.85 for No. 1 red, Toledo rate 
points. 

So far, Toledo millers have not made 
any offers of new-crop flour, and have no 
ne iy Cutting of wheat in northern 
Ohio and southern Michigan only began 
this week. Present prices being paid at 
Toledo for old wheat are around $2.82@ 
2.85, Toledo rate points, for No. 1 red; 
$2.831,,, Toledo rate points, was. offered 
for No. 1 red new wheat, July shipment, 
and $2.80 first half of August. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 


Flour 
output 
This week 
Last week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago . 
Three years ago 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

Capacity Output Pet. 
75,360 26,655 35 
60,600 19,242 30 
64,560 16,732 26 
69,350 25,160 38 
*Week ending July 17. tWeek ending 


July 10. 
COUNTRY SHIPPERS’ VIEW 


A meeting of the Western Reserve 
Grain Dealers’ & Millers’ Association at 
the Elyria (Ohio) Country Club, July 
15, served to bring to light the views of 
nearly 40 country shippers regarding the 
handling of the new crop. In practically 
all cases, the reports indicated a short 
crop of wheat and expectation that the 
first movement would be much smaller 
than that of last year. Testimony of 
those present indicated the first move- 
ment would vary from 25 to 50 per cent 
of a year ago. 

It was also brought out that there is 
likely to be some holding of wheat for 
$8, if it is of good ye 3 If not of 
good quality, the wheat will probably be 
sold, Farmers are in a financial posi- 
tion to hold back their wheat, and they 
evidently have their minds fixed on a 
price not less than $3. 

Apparently, the country dealer antici- 
pates no trouble in financing the crop. 
Country banks have been getting ready 
for some time to take care of the move- 
ment. No change of = ae in handling 
wheat was contemplated. All present re- 
og that they expected to continue to 
UL 


on the government grades and to | 


e all wheat offered, unless difficulty 


in agp cars, financing and finding a 
market should develop. There was no 


disposition to anticipate difficulties or 
to borrow trouble before it was actually 
encountered. It was simply taken for 
granted that the grain crop would move 
more or less normally as it always has. 

The association is composed of many 
small elevator interests in central-north- 
ern Ohio, and is doubtless fairly repre- 
sentative of other similar organizations 
in the state. It has a membership of 
37, and the attendance at the meeting, 
including guests, numbered 42, G. A. 
Bennett, of the Bennett Milling Co., 
Grafton, Ohio, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

8. A. POTTER 


S. A. Potter has had long experience 
in selling flour, and has represented va- 
rious mills of the Northwest and South- 
west, including the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co., Red Wing (Minn.) Milling 
Co. L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis, 


Fairfax (Minn.) Milling Co., Wm. Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
David‘ Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., and the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., his present connection. He 
lives in Detroit, and works particularly 
the Detroit and Michigan trade. He is 
a reliable and dependable salesman, and 
has a distinct following in the trade. 
COAL SITUATION 

Shippers report little improvement in 
the car supply at the coal mines, and 
there seems to be little to warrant ex- 
pectation of materially increased coal 
shipments this month. The coal move- 
ment this season up to July 12 is given 
as 6,106,330 tons less than for the same 
period in 1919. Shipments up to July 12 
were 4,391,440 tons, compared with 10,- 
497,770 last year. Movement for the 
same period in 1918 was 8,835,433 tons, 
and shipments during the latter part of 
that season were very heavy and the 
total movement was 28,153,317 tons, which 
goes to show that coal can be sent for- 
ward if it reaches the lake front. 

A very heavy movement of coal will 
have to be made before the close of navi- 
gation if adequate supplies in the North- 
west are to be assured. 


NOTES 

The Smith-Sayles Grain Co. is the name 
of a new firm at 220 Wesley Block, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Philip C. Sayles is presi- 
dent, and Edward D. Smith secretary- 
treasurer, 

Frank E. C. Hawkes, president Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co., is taking a vacation 
at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass. While 
in the East he aiso expecis io visit Port- 
land and Auburn, Maine. 

The Maumee Bread Cc., Toledo, is at- 
tempting to stimulate interest and in- 
crease <tr of its bread. by 
putting a considerable number of coupons 


for admission to local theatres inside the 
wrappers. = 

L. R. Elsroad, resenting the Rus- 
. Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio, and W: 
F. Steele, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 

arters at Cincinnati, called at this 
office this week. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Sons, flour, New York, was in Toledo 
calling on his connection, the National 
Milling Co., on his way to attend the 
meeting of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at Cleveland, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

Thomas Hart, who has been connected 
with the Washburn-Crosby Co. for the 
past seven or eight years covering north- 
eastern Ohio, has gone with the Krumm 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, and will 
represent that company in the same ter- 
ritory. 

The Jiffi-Cake Flour Co. is a new com- 
pany at Indianapolis, Ind., incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware for $100,000, 
which will engage in manufacturing a 
ready-mixed cake flour. The company is 
reported to have taken a lease on the St. 
Mary’s Hall Building, 182 South Dela- 
ware Street. 


The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road, furnishing direct connection be- 
tween Detroit and the Ohio and Ken- 
tucky coalfields, has been purchased by 
the Henry Ford interests, of Detroit. It 
is the intention to make the Ford Motor 
Co. independent in regard to coal supply 
and transportation of same. 


John T. Sherriff, flour broker, J. F. 
Hall, district manager Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, and 
George Pickard, flour jobber, represent- 
ed Toledo at the meeting of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs in Cleveland this 
week. Mr. Pickard will take charge of 
the formation of a club in Toledo. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvit1z, Inv., July 17.—The price 
of wheat in the Evansville market as well 
as the surrounding neighborhood is bob- 
bing around like a fisherman’s cork in a 
choppy lake. At the beginning of the 
week the price made a sudden jump up- 
ward of 22c, hung there for a few days, 
and then took a slump. The top figure 
for the week was $2.75. Friday the price 
dropped to $2.65. 

Millers are uncertain about their. busi- 
ness, and are trailing along in the hope 
that something will turn up to stabilize 
the price. Flour-buyers are holding off 
in the hope that the price will fall, and 
for this reason millers are not stocking 
up. 

Farmers are not bringing their wheat 
to market except in a few instances 
where needs are pressing, and the St. 
Louis market is being drawn upon to 
furnish grain for the mills, 

The first wheat cut in this neighborhood 
was from a farm in Henderson County, 
Kentucky. It was raised on upland, 
weighed 60 Ibs to the bu, and was repre- 
sentative of the wheat that has been 
raised in this part of Indiana. 

Evansville millers believe that nothing 
will develop to put a steady price upon 
their product until the status of the 
spring wheat crop in the Northwest is 


settled. 
W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpianapous, Inp., July 17.—Com- 
paratively few new orders were booked by 
millers in Indianapolis this week, and re- 
ports indicate a similar condition pre- 
vailed in most other cities of Indiana. 
Flour-buyers still are showing a hesi- 
tancy to enter the market on a large 
scale. The feeling seems general that, 
with a resumption of trading in grain 
futures by boards of trade, conditions 
have not settled sufficiently to justify 
large operations. 

Compared to the static situation as to 
flour, corn products millers report a con- 
siderably improved demand over last 
week. A drop in prices is believed to be 
partly responsible for the spurt in buy- 
ing. Prices generally are 20c per 100 lbs 
lower. Less corn is arriving at markets, 
as is usual at this time of the year, but 
millers report ample supplies on hand to 
take care of business that will develop for 
some time to comie, 

Prices on flour are firmer than a week 


—_ 


Pee age 
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and range er. Old-crop soft- 
wheat patents dag. soe for 4 t in 
car lots at $18@13.60 bbl, 98-Ib cotton 
basis, an increase of 30c in the minimum 
and maximum over the preceding six-day 
period. Old-crop hard-winter patents are 
available at $13.50@14, an advance of 25c 
in the maximum and minimum. Old-cro 
spring patents are quoted at $13.75@ 
14.50, an advance of 35c in the minimum 
and 60c in the maximum. No quotations 
on new-wheat flour have yet been made. 
In corn products, grits are offered for 
shipment in car lots at $4 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, cerealine at $4.50, meal at $3.90, 
corn flour at $4.20, hominy at $4.05, and 
hominy flakes at $5.20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls weekly, and inspections of grain 
and stocks in store, the latter as of July 
17, with comparisons for previous corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Pet. of 
activity 
18 


Flour 


This week 
Last week . 11 
Year ago ‘ 20 
Two years ago L 13 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
Out 
5,000 
154,000 
68,000 
1,400 


Wheat, 
Corn, bus .. ° 
Oats, bus .. - 314,000 
Rye, bus 7,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats 
52,320 583,930 63,490 .... 
136,210 566,000 162,000 3,900 
49,820 902,170 91,300 820 


Rye 
This week .... : 
Year ago 
Two years ago. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is only fair, but 
about normal for the time of year. In 
corn feeds, hominy: feed is quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $63 ton bulk, 
and $67 sacked. Some wheat millers are 
not offering feed at this time, but where 
available it is, as a rule, quoted as fol- 
lows in car lots: mixed feed, $55@57 ton, 
sacked; bran, $53@55; middlings, $61 
@63. 

NOTES 

Hughes Patten, manager of the feed 
department of the Acme-Evans Co., In 
dianapolis, is on a two weeks’ vacation. 

The Wheatland (Ind.) Elevator Co., 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated. Directors are Andrew E. 
Nicholson, George Frick and Simon H 
Robinson. 

The Farmers’ Terminal Grain & Feed 
Co., Indianapolis, has been incorporated, 
with $100,000 capital stock, to manufac 
ture food products. George W. Sheek, 
Harry B. Shepherd and Harry Lantz 
are the directors. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., July 17.—Ther 
was some improvement in the sales ot 
flour from the Southeast this week. How 
ever, the volume of business continues 
much below the normal for this season of 
the year, when buyers ordinarily begin 
to anticipate their future requirements 
on a liberal scale. Only a few sales o! 
round lots were noted, the buying being 
chiefly for immediate needs. 

Both buyers and sellers are inclined to 
proceed with caution, on account of the 
uncertainty that prevails in the wheat 
market. Very little new wheat has been 
offered, and the mills have not been seek- 
ing purchasers. Sales made before the 
break in options at Chicago were at 
$2.75@2.80. Buyers are very nervous, 
and there is no well-established market 
on cash prices. It is believed that the re 
sumption of trading on contracts will 
result in better established values ver) 
shortly. 

Threshing has proceeded rapidly in 
Tennessee and Kentucky under favorabl: 
conditions. There are different opinions 
in regard to the attitude the farmers wil! 
take on holding wheat, but it is though! 
they will offer enough to meet demands 

Flour prices are not yet established on 
the basis of new wheat, and have not 
changed greatly during the week. Quo- 
tations at the close were substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b, Ohio 
River points, $13.40@14; standard or 
regular patent, $18@13.25; straight pat- 
ent, $12.50@12.75. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are with- 
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out feature. Quotations: sp wheat 
patent, 98 Ibs, cotton or re tise 
14.75; hard winter wheat patent, $13.75 

14.25. : 
The millfeed situation has not changed 
materially. The supply is it, on ac- 
count of reduced wg y of the 
mills, and buyers find it difficult to ob- 
tain supplies. Quotations: soft winter 
bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b, Ohio River 
points, $51@51.50; standard middlings, 
$60@61. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...+++- 192,510 41,714 3 
Last weeK ..+-++- 140,760 29,320 20.7 
Year ASO «eseeees 195,990 69,100 35.2 
rwo years ago ... 183,390 85,114 46.4 
Three years ago.. 153,900 45,674 29.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 17 July 10 

Flour, Dba ..seeeeseeses 18,800 22,500 

Wheat, DUB ..ccereresees 25,000 31,000 

OPN, DUB cesseeeeeevees 163,000 171,500 

Oats, DUS cosdeeseeeeess 98,000 84,750 
CORN MEAL 


Further expansion was noted this week 
in sales of corn meal in the South. Prices 
were lower, in sympathy with corn. 
‘outheastern mills, with a capacity of 
75,000 bus, this week ground 41,679, or 
5.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
\0,674, or 60 per cent, last week, and 
18.1 per cent the same week last year. 
Shipping instructions were brisk. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $4.20@4.35; plain 
meal, $4.10@4,.20. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville. this 
week, 133 cars. 

Destruction by fire is reported of the 
White & Southern’s flour mills at King, 
N.C, 

Kk. M. Ragland and others have or- 
ganized a wholesale grocery company at 
lebanon, Tenn., with $100,000 capital 
tock. Joun Lerper. 





VIRGINIA 

NorroLk, Va., July 17.—No change was 
noted in the flour market here this week. 
(Quotations on all brands remained prac- 
tically fixed, with a possible variation 
here and there of 25@40c bbl. Dealers, 
for the most part, are closing up their 
old contracts in preparation for the new 
crop, and a general state of expectancy 

s observed in all sections. 

l'ransportation conditions are better, 
although no large quantities of goods are 
being received or shipped. A number of 
local dealers are out of the city, visiting 
their mills or intent on other business of 
the trade in advance of the expected 

k-up in the next few months. 

Millfeed has been active, with the de- 
mand steadily increasing and dealers able 
to secure better service over the rail- 
roads. Standard middlings for shipment 

e quoted at $61.50@63; standard mid- 
dlings on track or in transit, $63. Win- 
ter wheat middlings in transit are offered 
at $69.50@70.50, while red dog is quoted 
at $78. Cracked corn for shipment is 
selling for $71.50@72.50, 

Delays in transportation which have 
held up the millfeed business during the 
last few months are being overcome, and 
the millfeed trade showed, generally, a 
much better condition this week. 


NORFOLK “BOOSTER” EXCURSION 

Norfolk is preparing to send a “boost- 
er group” of leading citizens throughout 
the middle western markets this month, 
to bring before the shippers of that sec- 
tion of the country the advantages of this 
port as an outlet for foreign trade. On 
the'r itinerary are a number of flour and 
feel mills, and a strong effort will be 
pul forth to bring this business throu 
Norfolk, A bid will be made for a big 
flo 'r export trade, and later, when grain 
elevators have been put into shape here, 
it is planned to start a campaign to bring 


Wheat to this port. : 
Joserpn A. Leste. 


Though small in area—being only 39 
miles long by 29 miles wide—the British 
island of Mauritius produced last year 
about 300,000 tons of sugar, as compared 
With 185,000 for the wile province of 





Natal, Union of South Af which is 
only. ry smaller than Cu It is 
stated that the gross revenue from the 
sugar industry of this small island last 
year was in the neighborhood ‘of $97,- 
330,000. There are 59 sugar estates, each 
operating its own mill. 





Scottish Free Trade Union 

The Northwestern Miller has received 
the following letter from Andrew Law, 
Glasgow, Scotland, relative to the Scot- 
tish Free Trade Union: 

“The Northwestern Miller of June 2 
includes a paragraph in which my name 
appears as chairman of the executive of 
the Scottish Free Trade Union. I am 
sending you herewith a copy of a memo- 
randum and ig issued by the Scot- 
tish Free Trade Union, from which you 
will see that it is really a branch of the 
Free Trade Union of Great Britain, 
which union has existed for 17 years. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ficulty of secu space during 
the war for the if tion of necessary 
food. It is now proposed that those pro- 
hibitions and_ limitations. should. be. con- 
tinued, at the discretion of a nominated 
committee, which would have no direct 
responsibility to Parliament. 

“It is proposed that what are called 
‘key’ industries should be protected 
— foreign competition, and that 
what is called ‘dumping’ should be pre- 
vented. 

“Free traders are opposed to these 
proposals, To the first, because to con- 
tinue in time of peace a system of re- 
strictions and regulations which might be 
justified by war necessities undermines 
the free trade policy of the country; to 
the second proposal, because they say 
that industries, as a whole, thrive best in 
the free air of open competition, and 
that if what are called ‘key’ industries 
cannot maintain themselves in open com- 





New Elevator of the Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co, 


, 
Scottish free traders felt that Scotland 
could be more efficiently organized from 
Glasgow than from London, so, with the 
full acquiescence of the Free Trade 
Union, the Scottish organization was cen- 
tered in Glasgow. 

“As you will notice from the memo- 
randum, we did not put ourselves on 
record as definitely against colonial pref- 
erence in itself. Free traders object to 
protective duties, whether these include 
colonial preference or not, on the gener- 
al ground that protective duties in them- 
selves are the source of many of the na- 
tional .alienations and antipathies which 
lead to devastating wars. They also be- 
lieve in interimperial free trade as a 
necessary part of international free 
trade, and it is in this sense that they ob- 
ject to colonial preference, which tends 
to perpetuate those tariff divisions and 
controversies against which the whole 
movement is a protest.” 

The memorandum to which Mr. Law 
refers follows: 

“The Free.Trade Union was formed in 
the year 1903, during the controversy 
raised by Joseph Chamberlain’s protec- 
tionist proposals. It has maintained its 
existence ever since. Free trade at the 
time of the formation of the union was 
menaced by a direct frontal attack. That 
attack failed. It is now menaced by an 
attack much more dangerous, because it 
is insidious and indirect. 

“The prohibition and limitation of cer- 
tain imports originated partly in our 
financial needs, and partly in the dif- 


petition the cause is usually to be found 
in inefficiency or want of proper organi- 
zation. It may possibly be ascertained 
in experience that certain industries, the 
maintenance of which is essential to na- 
tional security and the extinction of 
which would involve danger to the state, 
cannot maintain themselves in the face 
of foreign competition. Free traders 
are not agreed that such a case has aris- 
en, or is likely to arise, but if it does 
they are of opinion that it should be 
dealt with on its merits, without resort- 
ing to protection. 

“If what is meant by ‘dumping’ is the 
selling of goods in this country at a 
price lower than that charged in the 
country of origin, free traders believe 
that, broadly considered, and especially 
remembering that the finished goods of 
one industry are in many cases the raw 
material of another, ‘dumping’ has been 
rather beneficial to our commerce than 
otherwise. 

“Free trade Britain has, besides financ- 
ing its own needs during the five years of 
war, helped powerfully to finance those 
of its European allies. When it is re- 
membered t those allies are all pro- 
tectionist and that Great Britain a 
free trade country, the present relative 
financial position of Great Britain and its 
allies is the most conclusive proof of the 
ec soundness of our free trade 
policy which experience has ever af- 
forded. 

“The maintenance_of peace in the fu- 
ture depends upon the League of Na- 











tions. In the view of the free traders 
pesaincie Shgllnw ps ie tariff barriers be- 
tween nation and nation is in direct op- 
position to, and destructive of, the prin- 
ciples for which the League of Nations 
stands; and with this conviction, as well 
as for economic reasons, they oppose all 
such reactionary measures. 

“It was felt that the time had come for 
Scottish free traders to have their own: 
organization and, peer: they have 
formed the Scottish Free Trade Union, 
which is affiliated to, and will work in co- 
operation with, the Free Trade Union 
(London). It is intended to carry on a 
vigorous campaign throughout Scotland. 
For this purpose, they have secured the 
services of J. C. Haig as organizing sec- 
retary, and they confidently appeal to 
all free traders, irrespective of party, 
for support, financial and otherwise. The 
extent of their operations will, naturally, 
depend on the extent of the support re- 
ceived.” 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., July 17.—Conditions sur- 
a the milling trade are extremely 
unsettled, according to reports received 
from millers in various parts of the 
Omaha territory. This is due primarily 
to uncertainty over new-crop prices. 
There is practically nothing doing so far 
as new sales are concerned, while most 
of the millers have virtually cleaned up 
on old contracts. “Without a definite 
market for new wheat,” said one of the 
largest of the out-state millers, “it is 
hard to predict what flour will be worth, 
and on this account we are not quoting 
new-wheat flour, but were we to sell any, 
it would be about 20@40c bbl under old- 
crop prices. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

TRIS: WE vc cclteecocsesce 10,486 43 

EGR WOON. oc ckdcncicestcesde 5,659 23 

SOE OOO oo cuéccbastans.cee' 4,869 20 
NOTES 


L. P. Roberts, formerly president of 
the Standard Grain Co., is now associated 
with the Leopold-Briggs Grain Co. 

J. A. Linderholm, of the Crowell Ele- 
vator Co., left Omaha Friday for Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn., where he will spend 
a week with his wife and two daughters, 
who have a cottage there for the summer. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Grain Merchants’ Terminal Elevator As- 
sociation of the United States, Edward 
P, Peck, of the Omaha Elevator Co., was 
re-elected president. Mr. Peck returned 
to his home in Omaha from Chicago Fri- 
day morning. 

General Superintendent. Dickinson, of 
the North Western Railway Co., Omaha, 
advises the Omaha Grain Exchange that 
he has issued orders to the company’s 
agents in Nebraska to permit the loading 
of all available empty cars with grain for 
shipment to the Omaha market. 

John A, Cavers, formerly a well-known 
member of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
has returned to his home here after sev- 
eral months’ absence in Europe. Emil 
Rothschild, president of the Rothschild 
Grain Co., who went to Europe with 
Mr. Cavers, will not return home for 
several weeks. In his absence Mr. Cavy- 
ers visited England, Scotland, France, 
Germany and Belgium. 

A. H. Bewsher, president of the Bew- 
sher Co., attended the recent meeting of 
the Colorado Grain Dealers’ Association 
at Denver. “I have made a good man 
trips to Denver,” said Mr. Bewsher, “but 
never before had I seen the country be- 
tween here and there look so uniformly 
green as it did last week. The section 
round about Denver has raised a tre- 
mendous crop of hay this year.” 


The first carloads of new Nebraska 
wheat to arrive here were received Fri- 
day—one car by the Crowell Elevator Co. 
from Clatonia, and the other by the Daw- 
son Grain Co. from Shelby. The wheat 

traded No. 2 hard winter. The car from 

latonia tested 61 lbs, with 14 per cent 

moisture, while te car from Shelby test- 

ed 59 1-10 lbs, with 14 per cent moisture. 
The Shelby car came from a field avera 

ing 30-bus to the acre. The Updike Grain 

Co. bought both cars—the heavier one 
for $2.80 and the lighter one for $2.78. 
Leien Lesute. 
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The market for flour is unusually 
quiet. Buyers are holding off till they 
can feel that prices have found their 
new level. As a rule they seem to ex- 
pect lower values. The reopening of the 
Chicago market this week was a matter 
of interest, and the course of prices 
there has deepened the impression that 
values are about to decline. A _ similar 
expectation is held regarding Winnipeg 
options when these are again on the 
board, As a consequence, stocks of flour 
in buyers’ hands are being allowed to run 
down to the vanishing point, and the only 
buying in evidence is of a strictly tem- 
porary character. Mills are doing what 
they can to reduce their stocks on hand, 
and it may be safely said that Canada 
has seldom been as lightly supplied with 
flour as at present. This applies to both 
Manitoba springs and Ontario winter 
flours. 

With regard to Ontario winters, it may 
be added that there is practically no de- 
mand at all. Montreal, which is usually 
the best outlet for these, is not buying 
a pound at present, and any attempts to 
secure bids from there lead to nothing. 
Toronto is quoting $12.50 bbl for this 
flour in second-hand jute bags, but this 
is a nominal figure and could not be ob- 
tained for any quantity. Ontario springs 
are about off the market, or, rather, buy- 
ers are off the market. Some mills have 
a little to sell, which they will have 
trouble to move at any price. 

Standard Manitobas are selling at 
$14.75 bbl in jute, net cash, delivered 
Ontario points; soft winters, $12.50 in 
second-hand jute bags, f.o.b, Toronto or 
Montreal; Ontario springs, nominally 
$12.50 bbl, in bags. 

No sales for export are reported. 


MILLFEED 


Supplies of bran and shorts are so 
small that there is almost no market to 
be reported. Mills are confining their 
deliveries to mixed-car business to regu- 
lar customers, with strict limitations as 
to quantities per car. The official price 
for bran is $54 ton, and for shorts $61, 
in bags, cars or mixed cars, delivered 
Ontario points. Retail prices at mill 
doors are considerably higher than these 
figures. 

WHEAT 


Some new-crop winter wheat is being 
offered in the earlier parts of southern 
Ontario, but mills are unable to establish 
a price until there is open trading. No 
one would now pay the Wheat Board’s 
asking price in an open market. Con- 
trol ceases in Ontario at the end of this 
month, after which date farmers will be 
able to sell their wheat without difficulty, 
if their ideas as to value are not too high. 
Manitoba springs are offering at Bay 
ports at $3.21 bu in store, or $3.22 on 
track for shipment; No. 1 red or white 
Ontario winter wheat, $2.98, in store, 
Montreal. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and other coarse grains are hav- 
ing a spell of great weakness. Buyers 
are getting timid. Quotations here are 
more or less nominal. No Ontario oats 
‘are offering. Malting barley is worth 
$1.84@1.86 bu, country points; rye, $2.20 
@2.25; Manitoba oats, is $1.16, Fort 
William. 

OATMEAL 


Sales are restricted, and prices show 
no change. Rolled oats, $6.50 per bag of 
90 Ibs, jute; oatmeal in 98-Ilb bags, 10 


per cent over rolled oats. Oat hulls may 
be quoted nominally at $55 ton, but there 
is really no market, as there are no of- 
ferings at any price. 

OIL CAKE 

Market is dull. No offerings. Linseed 
meal is quoted at $77 ton, and cake at 
$75, f.o.b. Montreal. 

NOTES 

Norman S. Jones, mill insurance bro- 
ker, Hamilton, Ont., left this week for 
Seattle, where his firm has business in- 
terests. 

James A. Robb, M. P., of the firm of 
McDonald & Robb, millers, Valleyfield, 
Que., sailed on Thursday from Montreal 
for England. 

J. L. Costello, manager Woods Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., bags, Winnipeg, was in To- 
ronto this week on a visit to his old as- 
sociates in the company’s service here. 

Thomas Tressam, who has been manag- 
ing the milling department of E. W. Gil- 
lett Co., Ltd., Toronto, is leaving that 
concern, and will be available for his old 
line in the flour trade after he has had a 
vacation. 


Canadian farmers and others holding 
participation certificates of the Wheat 
Board are to’ have a preliminary pay- 
ment of 30c bu on same. Arrangements 
to that end are now being made. What 
the final payment will add to this sum 
is not yet known. 


W. A. Ackland, a member of the staff 
of the London Times, was a visitor in 
this office during the early part of the 
week. He had just finished an extended 
business trip through Canada, and car- 
ried home with him a great enthusiasm 
for this part of the British Empire. 


The government of Canada has given 
out a new estimate of the area under 
wheat in this country. The total is 17,- 
186,000 acres, compared with 19,125,000 
in 1919. Of the spring wheat area, 15,- 
771,000 acres are in the western prov- 
inces, a decrease of 10 per cent as com- 
pared with last year. 


J. G. Wolverton, manager Wolverton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., and M. A. Pol- 
lock, manager Canadian Flour Export 
Co,, Ltd., Toronto, have gone to New 
York to see the final race for the Ameri- 
can cup. Mr. Pollock is an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, and has had a good deal of 
experience in this sport around the coasts 
of Ireland. 


The opening of the Chicago market on 
Thursday excited a good deal of interest 
in Canada. Since it seems certain that 
control is about at an end in this coun- 
try, too, the market at Winnipeg may be 
in operation again by the middle of 
August, which gives the Chicago event 
more than ordinary interest for the Ca- 
nadian trade. 


The Canadian Wheat Board has ex- 
tended the date on which Ontario millers 
must declare their intention to deliver 
wheat to the board at the old fixed price. 
The new date is July 31. After that time 
the market will be open, and the board 
will proceed to dispose of the last of its 
stocks on hand. New-crop wheat may be 
in the market before July 31. 


Ontario and the eastern provinces of 
Canada, are promising to produce splen- 
did crops of fruit, vegetables and fod- 
der grains this year. The backward con- 
dition of May and early June has been 
fully overcome in the meantime, and at 
this moment the prospects are of the 
brightest. All of these things mean cheap- 
er foodstuffs later, and will do much to 
readjust the cost of living. 

By a new order of the Wheat Board 
the time for delivering spring wheat 
from mills to the board at its current 


price has been extended to Aug. 7 for 
western mills and Aug. 21 for eastern 
mills. This applies to spring wheat only. 
Millers wishing to deliver unused stocks 
must declare their intention and specify 
the amount not later than noon on the 
dates named. 

George A. Aylesworth, vice-president 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
completed a three weeks’ visit in Canada 
on Wednesday. While on this side he 
visited Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. 
Being a Canadian by birth, Mr. Ayles- 
worth was greatly interested in all that 
he learned during this trip, and found a 
great deal of pleasure in seeing how 
greatly eastern Canada has developed 
since he left it as a boy. 


The Board of Commerce of Canada re- 
ports that the average cost of bread in 
Canada in May was 8 3-10c per lb to con- 
sumers, a rise of 3-10c over April. The 
chief factor in the advance- was cost of 
flour, and this in turn was brought about 
entirely by the higher cost of wheat to 
mills. Consumption of bread is increas- 
ing steadily. Yield of bread per barrel 
of flour in May was 262 lbs, about the 
same as in April. Some bakeries fall far 
short of this yield, and are to that ex- 
tent inefficient; others get considerably 
more, 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnireo, Man., July 17.—The flour 
trade is extremely quiet. Standard 
brands of spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 
98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight draft 
terms, are quoted as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west 
Manitoba points 
Saskatchewan points 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton... . 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 14.55 
Prince Rupert 14.7 
Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over, less than ton lots 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24's, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week totaled 1,080 cars, against 943 last 
week. Following are the prices being 
advanced to farmers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, together with prices 
charged millers for same grades in same 
position, per bushel: 

Millers 
$3.15 

3.12 

3.08 

3.02 

3.02 


Farmers 
2.1 


No. northern 
No. northern 
No. northern 
No, 4 wheat 
No. 4 special 
No. special 2.91 
No. special 2.81 

Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 

RYE FLOUR 


No change is reported in this market. 
Business is very quiet. Today’s quota- 
tions: white, $13 bbl in 98-lb bags; 
Straight grades, $12.50; dark, $10.50,— 
f.o.b, cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


Inquiries for millfeed are very few. 
Following are the maximum prices, fixed 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, in mixed- 
or straight-car lots, delivered: Manitoba, 
bran $48, shorts $55; Saskatchewan, bran 
$48, shorts $55; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $47, shorts $54; Alberta, 
points west of Edmonton, bran $46, 
shorts $53; British Columbia, Revelstoke 


° 


territory, bran $48, shorts $56; British 
Columbia, coast territory, bran $50, 
shorts $57. 

OATMEAL 


This product is not in demand. Stand 
ard brands of rolled oats in 80-lb bags 
delivered to the trade, are quoted al 
$5.65 in Manitoba, $5.75 in Saskatchewai 
and $5.85 in Alberta. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted at $80 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Barley is quoted 9c higher than lasi 
week, and oats and rye a few cents low- 
er. The markets are dull. Offerings are 
light, and there is a good demand for 
the better grades of oats and barley. 
Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1.16; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.73; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $2.13,—in store, Fort Wil 
liam or Port Arthur. 

NOTES 

D. M. Fraser, superintendent of sales, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is making a business trip in 
the West. 

A good deal of correspondence is pass- 
ing with American grain and flour buy 
ers looking to business across the line in 
new-crop wheat and flour. It is antici 
pated that trading will be fairly general. 

All appearances point to the fact that 
at last the people of Canada are settling 
down after the disturbances arising out 
of war. Labor is becoming more efficient 
and more stable. The situation with re- 
gard to farm help is considerably better. 

As soon as the restrictions arising 
out of control of the flour markets are 
removed, Canadian millers will most like- 
ly revert to their old pre-war grades of 
flour. Experience has shown that these 
are best suited to the needs of the trade, 
therefore they will be restored. 

Professor John Bracken arrived in 
Winnipeg this week, and immediately 
entered upon his new duties as president 
of the Manitoba Agricultural College. 
He succeeds Professor J. B. Reynolds, 
who has been appointed president of the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph. 

Many Canadian bakers are wondering 
what they will have to pay for flour in 
the interregnum between decontrol of 
the wheat market and delivery on con- 
tracts made with mills after new-crop 
wheat became available. Last deliveries 
of flour made from board wheat may 
look very dear against new-crop goods. 

M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., July 17—There is no 
improvement in the demand for springs 
here. The market is very quiet. Recent 
export orders have been completed, and 
mills are closing down again. The Wheat 
Board has reduced its asking price for 
export to $13.50 bbl in bags, but no sales 
have taken place at this or any other 
figure. The local market is steady at 
$14.85 in jute, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winters are dull at $13.50 in secon:- 
hand jute, car lots on track. Jobbing 
quantities are worth $14@14.10, ex-store. 

Rye flour is stronger and has advanced 
50c, making the jobbing quotation here 
$12.50@13 bbl in jute, delivered. o-Export 
sales have cleaned up available stocks, 
hence this rise. 

White corn flour, $12.80 bbl, jute, for 
shipment. 

ran is selling at $55.50 ton, and shorts 
at $62.50, in mixed cars with flour, (e- 
livered. 
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July 21, 1920 


Rolled oats, $5.90@5.95 per 90-lb bag, 
Sitrered. 


in cotton, d 

"Ocean ft ts are weaker, owing to 
competition for shipments. Rates on 
heavy grain to continental ports are 10 
@15e per 100 Ibs lower, at 60¢ to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp for August shipment; 
to the United Kingdom, 45c for August, 
and 55sec for September. Wheat, 10s 6d 
per qr August, and 12s September; bar- 
ley to Glasgow, 60c October and 65c No- 
vember. 

NOTES 

A. E. Morris, secretary of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is spending a 
month at Tadousac for the benefit of his 
health, 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
[.td., has announced a stock bonus of 
one share for four, and a cash bonus of 
25 per cent. 

Thomas Williamson, president of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
been away for several weeks on a fishing 
trip to the coast of Newfoundland. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





NEW ENGLAND GRAIN TRADE 


Hard Hit by Freight Blockades, Which Have 
Resulted in Serious Grain Shortage— 
Farm Activities Curtailed 


Boston, Mass., July 17.—One of the 
groups which has been hit hardest. by 
the freight blockades during the past few 
months is the grain trade, for which 
Boston is a distributing center for mil- 
lions of bushels for New England con- 
sumption as well as a point of transship- 
ment for more millions of bushels for 
export to Europe. 

The shortage itself is being felt, not 
only by the grain merchants and the 
country dealers, but by farmers, who 
have had their activities curtailed for the 
entire year, and by the city populations 
in the form of advanced prices for milk. 
It is also an important factor in the high 
cost of living. 

The shortage of grain has still another 
and disturbing reaction. Because of 
diminished agricultural activity in New 
England, more of the food for this sec- 
tion will have to be brought from a dis- 
tance in freightcars, and thus the strain 
upon the transportation facilities of the 
country will be continued, and possibly 
increased, The grain shortage, to the 
extent that it impairs New England agri- 
culture, menaces all New England indus- 
try and business. 

There are about 1,000 local grain- 
dealers in New England, normally buy- 
ers of carload units of grain and feed, 
who at present are practically living off 
their neighboring dealers for supplies of 
grain for their customers. Any figures 
as to the actual number of bushels of 
grain now in New England would be 
largely guesswork, but New England 
pays from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 a 
year for grain. 

The reserve of grain which is usually 
built up by the dealers during the sum- 
mer months, when consumption is low, is 
not being developed this year, there being 
so little grain on hand to supply the de- 
mand that the new arrivals are drawn 
upon immediately for current purposes. 
The buying and selling is all of a hand- 
to-mouth nature. 

One of the reasons for the dearth .of 
grain in New England is a railroading 
one. On June 15, New England had 
nearly 20 per cent more freightcars on 
its railroads than these roads collectively 
owned, At the present time New Eng- 
land is conan with freightcars which 
the railroads are unable to return on 
account of lack of motive power and man 
power. The delay in returning is. due 
entirely to the railroads and not to the 
consignees, although the former are ac- 
cusing the consignees of holding cars for 
storage. 

'f it were not for the difficulties in 
transportation now so prevalent, grain 
would be flowing in the usual channels of 
distribution and there would not be the 
scarcity at the consumption points that 
there is now, which tends to run up 
prices. The higher the price the wider 
the margin ran agg | for those who han- 
dle the product. The net result is the 
present controlling high price, which is 
doing inestimable damage to the indus- 
tries of New England. 


Louis W. DePass. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE RETURN OF AN OLD MILL 


By FLorence L. CLARK 


Here and there on the banks of 
streams everywhere throughout the Mid- 
dle West stand old-time gristmills. They 
hark back to the days when the country 
was brand new, and the pioneers had to 
have mills to grind their grist, or go 
without bread. 

Now they have outserved this purpose, 
and have become in the manner of a 
white elephant to many communities, or, 
to put it another way, a sort of interro- 
gation point on the landscape. “What 
shall we do now?” the old mills seem to 
ask, “Here is a water power ready to 
do work, here is a building that can still 
be used. You do not need us to give you 
flour any more, but isn’t there something 
else we can do?” 

Many towns have failed to answer the 
question, and the old mill has been aban- 
doned and the dam has been allowed to 
rot away, so that what used to be a pub- 
lic utility of high order is now merely a 
picturesque reminder of early days. Oth- 
ers, thousands of them, have been torn 
down, and the water-power development 
is not even known to many of the new 
generation. But now and then there is 


available must be apportioned under the 
law in the order in which uests are 
received, Grain and grain products have 
had their proportion.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Reply to Montana Railroads 

Great Fats, Mont., July 17.—It is 
impracticable, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for that body to 
order all cars restored to the owning 
lines at once. The Great Falls Commer- 
cial Club appealed to the Commission to 
help get the cars of the roads serving 
this state back to them in time to handle 
the grain crop, the claim being set up 
that the cooperage required on cars which 
had been left here instead of the big, 
well-built cars belonging on the local 
lines, was such as seriously to handicap 
the handling of wheat and thereby to 
embarrass the farmers. The Commis- 
sion, replying to the request, said that it 
recognized the desirability of such action, 
but made the assertion that a greater per- 
centage of cars owned by these lines al- 
ready was back in their service than was 
the case with railroads in other sections. 





An Old Gristmill at Fairbank, Iowa, Converted Into a Co-operative Farmers’ Feed Mill 


an old mill which has found its niche in 
modern industrial life. 

Such a one is the 60-year-old mill on 
the Little Wapsie River, at Fairbank, 
Iowa. 

Some years ago 20 farmers of the 
Fairbank vicinity took over the old mill 
property. They replaced the wooden dam 
with a cement one, installed feed grind- 
ers and put a miller in charge. The mill 
is now a co-operative farmers’ feed mill, 
run on the same sort of a plan¥as a co- 
operative creamery, and stands in high 
favor with the farmers of the whole com- 
munity. The stone buhrs are still used 
to some extent to grind buckwheat and 
rye. 





One Reason for Car Shortage 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—A remark- 
able increase in the gross amount of busi- 
ness handled by the railroads, with very 
little increase in trackage, freightcars or 
locomotives, is generally given by operat- 
ing officials of railroads as the chief rea- 
son for the present breakdown in the 
country’s transportation system. 

This condition is clearly shown in the 
case of the Santa Fe, on which road in 
1912 the total gross ton miles aggregated 
6,629,306,929, while in 1919 the total was 
12,253,110,299. During the first five 
months of 1920 there has been a gain of 
402,337,636 gross ton miles over the same 
period of a year ago, regardless of a 
slump of 125,000,000 gross ton miles in 
April, on account of the switchmen’s 
strike. 

In discussing this situation, Fred C. 
Fox, general manager of the eastern lines 
of the Santa Fe, said: 

“This increase in traffic of 85 per cent 
has been handled by the Santa Fe during 
the eight years with practically no change 
in the length of main line and siding 
mileage, or the nunmiber of freightcars 
and locomotives, or the capacity of -— 
and roundhouses. The tonnage to 
handled calls for an increased number of 


‘every class of cars, and the equipment 


It did promise a steady and gradual relo- 
cation of the cars, and every possible 
effort to help handle the wheat when it is 
ready for the market. 

Joun A, Curry. 





New Orleans Exports 

The annual report of George S. Colby, 
chief grain inspector and weighmaster at 
New Orleans, shows the following exports 
for the crop year ended June 30, 1920: 
wheat, 12,790,176 bus; corn, 1,009,971; 
oats, 2,221,675; barley, 7,840,903; rye, 
110,000. 

The exports at the port for the corre- 
sponding period ending June 30, 1919, 
were as follows: wheat, 15,711,878 bus; 
corn, 922,689; oats, 11,186,032; barley, 
1,087,493; rye, 1,082. 

The export shipments at New Orleans 
for the month of June, 1920, were: wheat, 
1,597,460 bus, against 2,612,563 for the 
same, month last yéar; corn, 94,040, 
against 51,132; oats, 32,160, against 85,- 
270; barley, 414,643, against 647,195 for 
June, 1919, 

On the final day of the month there 
were on board ships, but not cleared, 1,- 
249,454 bus wheat, 413,048 bus barley, 
and 25,000 bus rye. 





British Mill Decontrol 


Lonvon, Ene., June 30.—It is under- 
stood that the ministry of food has is- 
sued a notice intimating that decontrol 
of the flour mills of the United King- 
dom will take effect on Jan. 1, 1921. A 
similar notice was issued about this time 
last year, but it was subsequently with- 
drawn at the request of the millers, on 
the ground that the decontrol proposed 
was only a half measure. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





To Visit Reclamation Project 
Great Fauts, Mont., July 17.—Seeking 


information upon which to base intelli- ~ 


gent decision, the appropriations com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
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of Congress will visit the United States 
reclamation projects in Montana late this 
month. The committee will arrive at the 
Huntley project, near Billings, July 22, 
and will visit this city and i the 
Sun River project July 27. irman 
Good and nine other representatives are 
travelling in the party, which is now in 
Washington. Joun A. Curry. 





REPLY TO SHIPPERS’ THREAT 


Shipping Board Will Replace Tonnage With- 
drawn by Foreign Carriers from Pa- 
cific Coast Ports 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 17.—Admiral 
William S. Benson, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, told representatives of Pa- 
cific Coast commercial organizations here 
last week that, if foreign carriers made 
good their threat to divert business from 
American ports on the Pacific Coast in 
retaliation against preferential features 
of the néw merchant marine act, the Ship- 
ping Board would allocate American ton- 
nage to handle the business. 

“The Shipping Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will follow 
this action,” he said. “by other steps 
which will further protect the interests of 
the United States against such foreign 
efforts to defeat the purposes of the mer- - 
chant marine act. 

“The transportation act of 1920 has 
given the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authority in emergencies to direct 
traffic or establish embargoes against the 
movement of freight,” continued Admiral 
Benson. “It also has authority to estab- 
lish minimum rates on any commodity 
moving subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce act within the United States. The 
Commission is aware of the necessity for 
preventing the diversion of traffic on the 
railroads of the United States such as 
would be accomplished by an effort by 
foreign carriers to divert the export and 
import traffic now moving between Pa- 
cific Coast ports of the United States and 
the Orient, either to British Columbia or 
to ports of the Atlantic, 

“The movement of a certain share of 
the oriental business over western Ameri- 
can rail lines is necessary to prevent in- 
creased costs of the transportation of © 
foodstuffs between the West and the cen- 
ters of population moving in domestic 
trade over these lines. Any effort by 
foreign carriers to divert this business 
would undoubtedly be considered an 
emergency, under which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would act through 
absolute embargo, if necessary, to pre- 
vent such effort from being successful.” 

The section of the new merchant marine 
act which has originated the alleged 
threats to divert business from American 
Pacific ports permits a preferential rate 
over carriers within the United States on 
merchandise moving in export or import 
trade in vessels of the United States. It 
further provides that, whenever the Ship- 
ping Board is of the opinion that ade- 
quate shipping facilities are not afforded 
by American documented vessels, the sec- 
tion may be suspended, in which case 
such preferential rate may also apply in 
connection with foreign carriers. 

“If foreign carriers attempt to divert 
business from American Pacific Coast 
ports,” said Admiral Benson, “this sec- 
tion of the merchant marine act would 
be made operative. Then merchandise 
via Vancouver would neither be entitled 
to the rates between United States points 
and Vancouver in either direction on 
merchandise locally moved, nor to the 
export trade now applicable via Vancou- 
ver. 

“There would be required on merchan- 
dise moving for export a collection, by 
rail lines within the United States, of 
the local —— charges, such as would 
apply on a ‘like kind of property for the 
same distance in the same direction and 
over the same route, in connection with 


the commerce wholly within the United 


States.’ This would be the local charge 
from the point of origin to the border 
port, which in most instances would be a 
‘class’ rate. This would make a charge 
via such routing to Vancouver much high- 
er than the domestic rate from such point 
of origin to any Pacific Coast port within 
the United States. Movement through 
Vancouver would be made impracticable, 
unless in connection with American ves- 
sels operating from that port.” 


Joun J. Marrran, 
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In some quarters it was feared that 
the resumption of option trading in 
wheat would cause something closely akin 
to wild excitement, but nothing of the 
kind’ occurred in the New York mar- 
ket. No doubt in Chicago, where trading 
is really heavy, something like an excit- 
ing time was had by all, but wheat-trad- 
ing in New York long since drifted from 
a vocation to an avocation, and the fact 
that commission houses insisted upon 
very heavy margins placed a quietus up- 
on the desire to trade heavily. Hence 
the long-looked-for event was ushered in 
with proper dignity, but entirely without 
furore. 

There was a strong impression also 
that the opening of the wheat market 
would have a decided effect upon the 
flour market, but so far as could be ob- 
served nothing like this happened, as for- 
eign buying amounted to very little, and 
domestic buyers seemed absolutely to 
lack interest. 

It may be that buyers, both foreign 
and domestic, decided to await develop- 
ments incident to the opening of option 
trading, and to suspend buying until the 
market became thoroughly settled, for 
there seems to be a feeling that present 
conditions warrant caution. 

The trade seems especially dull by 
comparison with similar periods in pre- 
vious years, when large quantities of 
new-wheat flours have been booked. This 
year there has been very little of this ad- 
vance business, and the volume has not 
made any lasting impression. Flour that 
has been in transit three and four months 
is still coming in, and, as much of it was 
purchased at prices well below the pres- 
ent price-level, it is not difficult to see 
why it is hard for mills to do business 
at current prices. This flour has the fur- 
ther effect of eliminating the necessity of 
former years to purchase new-crop stuff 
at low prices in order that general pur- 
chase figures might be averaged down; 
consequently, it is a very important fac- 
tor in the present situation. 

The general tone of the market, how- 
ever, was firm, and prices, though not 
advanced any further at the close of the 
week, had a jump of 50@75c earlier, and 
these were firmly held. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$15.50@15.75; standard patent, $13.75@ 
14.50; first clear, $11@12; soft winter 
straight, $11.75@12.50; hard _ winter 
straights, $13.25@14; first clear, $11@12; 
rye, $11.25@12.50,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Narciso J. Macia, of Barraque, Macia 
& Co., large flour and other merchandise 
distributors, Havana, Cuba, was in New 
York this week. 


Thomas J. McCarthy, one of the oldest 
men in thé New York flour trade, died 
of pleuro-pneumonia at his home this 
ml after a very short illness, 


Jacques Luchsinger, flour importer, 
Amsterdam, Holland, arrived in New 
York this week, and is visiting western 
milling centers. He expects to remain in 
this country about a month. 


. J. W. Maney, president of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and several 
other milling concerns, was in New York 
this week, in company with H. K. Schaf- 
er, treasurer and manager of the Maney 
Milling Co. 

G. C. Haste & Co., flour, feed and grain 
distributors, formerly located at 90 West 
Street, New York, have removed to larg- 
er quarters at 74 Cortlandt Street, the 
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rowth of their business causing the need 

or providing larger quarters. 

The firm of Hagemeyer & Brunn, New 
York exporters and importers, this week 
called a committee of its creditors to- 
gether to consider the affairs of the con- 
cern. This committee, it is understood, 
is to report to other creditors later on. 

Payments on future purchases of 
American flour by the Holland govern- 
ment, through the regular x eal. will 
be made through W. Verbeek and H. 
Folkers, joint agents for the Holland 
government, at 8-10 Bridge Street, New 
York. 





BUFFALO 

Burrazo, N. Y., July 17.—If anything, 
the resumption of option trading has put 
the flour market in worse shape than it 
was before. There appears to be less 
confidence in the situation today than a 
week ago, due to the rapid decline in 
December, but millers say they are not 
grinding the option, and spot wheat seems 
to have considerable underlying strength 
despite the occasional breaks. At any 
rate, buyers are all upset and the little 
business done this week has been limited 
to small quantities which buyers think 
they will need soon. 

he majority of the mills.report that 
they have never experienced anything like 
the present conditions. Stocks of flour 
are believed to be extremely small in 
dealers’ hands, and yet they do not order 
out what they have bought. Some day, it 
is believed, buyers will all come into the 
market at once, and the price of flour 
go out of sight. 

Stocks of wheat held by mills here are 
very light, and the output has been con- 
siderably reduced this week on that ac- 
count. Wheat-dealers also say that in 
the history of their business they have 
never had so little wheat, at the same 
time adding that there seems to be no 
disposition on the part of the mills to 
purchase supplies. 

Patent flour was advanced 60c, and the 
mills are not anxious to sell. There was 
a better demand for clears and straights 
for export at 40@50c higher than last 
week, and the mills are again sold up for 
some time. Rye flour is 85c higher for 
white, and 30c for straight, but dull. 

The local retail trade is getting flour 
at very reasonable prices, the best family 
patent being reduced 25c this week, mak- 
ing it $15 in cotton 98’s. First clears 
were advanced 50c. These prices will 
probably not prevail next week, as they 
are generally considered too low. 

There was no change made in the 
prices of old Kansas flour by agents here, 
and they report trade very dull. Short 
patent was quoted. at $13.60@14, and 
standard patent at $13@13.60, Buffalo 
rate points. New Kansas good patent, 
July shipment, was offered at $12.40. 

Soft-wheat patents were 5@15c lower, 
and nothing doing at that decline. Short 
winter patent was quoted at $13.95, 
standard patent at $13.75, and pastry at 
$13.30, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are stronger today, owing to 
the difficulty in getting wheat, and con- 
sequent curtailed output, also a notice- 
able improvement in the demand. A few 
days ago bran was offered at less than 
today’s figures, some of the mills being 
anxious to move it, Yesterday and today 
there was a good inquiry from country 
dealers. All the quick shipment bran 
was cleaned up, and the offers for prompt 
shipment are light. It is said the coun- 
try is short of feeds of all kinds. Heavy 
feeds were strong at last week’s prices, 
and buyers could not get enough. Red 
dog $1 higher, and almost unobtainable 
at that ance. The West is reported 
higher than Buffalo on all feeds for ship- 
ment, and it is believed that feed prices 
have struck the bottom. 


: 


Corn-meal coarse feed is not moving. 


to any extent, as buyers are looking for 
lower prices and eg 2 only what they 
can use up — Prices were stronger 
this week. Hominy feed in liberal sup- 
ply, and mills are anxious to sell at con- 
siderably less than a week ago, Gluten 
feed lower for some offerings, and de- 
mand light. Oil meal plentiful and 
weak, with little doing. Spot stuff is 
offered by resellers, and the mills quote 
August and September shipment at $65. 
Cottonseed meal lower and easy, with 
demand light and offerings heavy. Brew- 
ers’ grains are offered at $65, track, Buf- 
falo, 30 days’ shipment. Alfalfa meal 
$48@52, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat, $4.60 
per 100 lbs bid, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats higher and scarce, with a 
good inquiry for future shipment. The 
mills here will start up ‘full time next 
week, it is expected. Oat feed is offered 
at $50 for prompt and July shipment, 
and $42.50 for August and September. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour 
output 
0 


Pet. of 
activity 

This week 58 

Last week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Three years ago 


Stocks of wheat here are about 640,000 
bus, compared with 506,000 last year. 

The gristmill of the Allegany Milling 
Co. at Allegany, N. Y., was completely 
destroyed by fire this week. Loss, $12,- 
000, 


Receipts of flour this week by lake 
were 120,390 bbls, and of grain 580,663 
bus. Last year the receipts of flour were 
89,900 bbls, and of grain 2,523,400 bus. 

The Grain Corporation has only 208,000 
bus wheat left in store here to ship, but 
expects 25,000 more as soon as boats can 
be secured and loaded at Chicago and 
Duluth. Shipments this week were 265,- 
000 bus, all by rail, and for the month 
1,227,000, or 835 cars. A year ago this 
amount was going out for export in a 
day. 

George P. Urban, of the George Urban 
Milling Co., will be a member of the 
committee to notify Governor Calvin 
Coolidge of his nomination as the Re- 
publican candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency, at Northampton, Mass., July 27. 
Mr. Urban was appointed to the commit- 
tee at the recent Republican national 
convention in Chicago, which he attended 
as delegate from the forty-first congres- 
sional district. 

E. Bancasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 17.—The prevail- 
ing dullness noted in the local flour mar- 
ket last week continues, and mill agents 
report few sales during the past few 
days. The unusual condition of mills not 
anxious about selling flour, and the job- 
ber and wholesale distributor equally un- 
concerned as to the future of the mar- 
ket, prevails at present. The restoration 
of the wheat-trading privilege did not re- 
sult in the increased business that was 
expected, but rather in a further with- 
drawal of buyers from the market. The 
condition of the local market is apparent- 
ly due as much to the indifference of 
buyers as to the hesitation of sellers, 

Some time ago buyers were urged to 
buy more liberally, under the statement 
that prices would surely rule much high- 
er. This was not done, the trade only 
goad in a conservative manner. 

he trade is now reaping the reward of 

this policy, as top-grade flour can be 
bought for a much lower price than when 
buyers were urged to purchase some time 
ago. 
The uncertainty of transportation is 
still an important factor in local condi- 
tions, although the situation is improving 
to a considerable extent. Receipts of 
flour during the week show a slight in- 
crease over last week, but arrivals are 
still below normal. There is a lot of flour 
due the trade here and at other New 
England points which is still on the way, 
and has been for some weeks. When this 
flour arrives the. trade will be in a bet- 
ter position than ever to await develop- 
ments. 

One mill agent reported the sale of 
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1,000 bbls Kansas hard-wheat pone this 
week at $13.25 bbl, in bulk, with accept- 
ance of another 1,000-bbl lot probable at 
the same quotation. Two thousand bar- 
rels spring-wheat oogs, in sacks, were 
also sold at $14.25 bbl. 

New hard winter wheat patents arc 
now offered freely at 40@50c bbl under 
the prices quoted for old. Prices were 
a shade firmer during the week, but at 
the close indications point to a decline of 
at least 25c bbl on account of the drop 
in cash wheat. Soft winter flours are 
easy on patents and straights, with clears 
held firm on account of the demand for 
export. 

Old spring-wheat patents are nominal- 
ly unchanged from last week, with little 
pressure to sell on the part of mill 
agents. There is very little demand, and 
practically no sales reported. No offer 
ings of new spring-wheat flours up t 
date. 

Rye flour is firmly held. Offerings 
light, and not much inquiry, but on ac 
count of the firmness in rye grain, it is 
difficult to obtain any concession in prices 
from the mills. 

Corn products remain unchanged in 
prices, with only a quiet demand. Offer 
ings ample. Oatmeal in moderate de 
mand, with prices lower. 


Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N, Y., July 17:—Report 
of mills here are for the most part dul! 
and depressing. Some have been shut 
down all the week waiting for the turn 
of the market; others have ground mor 
as a matter of course than due to an) 
real demand. One or two report som 
inquiry, and a little business. Whatever 
interest there is in hard-wheat flour cen 
ters around clears and low-grades, bu! 
with the amount of clears available ver) 
limited under the reduced output, no 
great amount of business is possible in 
a market loaded with patents and high 
grades. 

Under such conditions, prices are not 
significant except to show the genera! 
drift of sentiment. Following the cours: 
of cash wheat, despite lack of actual sell 
ing support, some mills here advanced 
prices early in the week 25@50c on pat 
ents and high-grades, with clears hel 
firm to 25c higher, and low-grade at ful! 
late prices to a shade higher. 

With the resumption of the option 
market and trading in futures, Thursday, 
firm flour prices did not get the moral 
support some had anticipated. However, 
despite the sharp break on the secon 
day, there was only limited sympatheti: 
action in flour prices here, the sentiment 
being that cash wheat at the present time 
is the real flour base. The action of fo: 
eign agents in withdrawing from th 
market is looked on as a bear move to 
hammer prices down before the new cro) 
comes on the market in any considerab| 
quantities. Then, too, with many week 
ahead before new wheat will be really fit 
for milling, it is held that there is time 
enough to move the light stocks of ol: 
flour and wheat held by local mills. 

Western mill agents here participate: 
in the firm feeling, and flour prices were 
advanced 25@30c bbl on patents. Prin 
cipal quotations on hard-wheat flours: 
spring patents, $14.75@15.25 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.50; spring 
straights, $15, cotton 98’s, jobbing; bal 
ers patent, $14.55, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $11.85@12.50, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $11.50; low- 

rade, $8.50@8.75, jute, car lots, Boston. 

estern mill agents quote fancy patent 
at $15.70 and bakers patent at $15.2), 
both cotton 98’s, jobbing basis. 

There has been little inquiry for soft- 
wheat flours. The lack of export d 
mand has taken the pep out of the mar- 
ket, and it is in a condition bordering on 
nervous prostration. There would havc 
been some movement out on earlier co:- 
tracts, were it not for embargoes still in 
effect to some eastern points. One mil!- 
er here has stored flour for a month, be- 
ing unable to ship to destination. Prices 
of winter wheat are sagging, with mil!s 
disinclined to buy; $2.70@2.75 bu is top 
offered to growers. Winter straights are 
held quite firmly, with mills asking $12.90 
@13 for best brands, cotton 98s, car lot, 
Boston, or $13.50, jobbing basis. 

Mills have some orders for rye flow 
but, with no grain coming through from 
the West for the last few days, grinding 
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has been about at a standstill. Best 
white brands are quoted at $11.75, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, or about 25c under 
last week, 

There is a somewhat easier tone to 
millfeed, small as the ea are, with 
prices $1@2 ton lower. Mills are in- 
clined to keep cleaned up, with the pros- 
pect that prices will from now on gradu- 
ally work lower, particularly when the 
new crop is milled in any amount. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, $58@59 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $62; winter bran, 
$64, mill door mostly; spring middlings, 
standard $64, flour $68, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, standard, $64. Rye feed 
continues firm at $60 ton, sacked, local. 
Shipments of western feeds light, and 
dealers have little to offer. Little change 
in prices, with ground oats $88 ton, and 
corn meal $84, both bulk, jobbing basis. 
Corn meal, table quality, weaker, with 
price unchanged at $5 per 100 Ibs, job- 
hing. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with week- 
ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....cereereeeees 7,100 38 
Last WeCK ...cceeseseesres 6,000 32 


Of this week’s total, 5,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 300 
rve. 

; NOTES 

George G. Davis, of the J. G. Davis 
Co., is yachting on Lake Ontario. 

Backed by the state highway depart- 
ment, state troopers are stringently en- 
forcing the law relating to limitation of 
motor-truck loads to 25,000 Ibs, truck 
and load combined, or 800 Ibs per 
inch width of tire, all four wheels being 
taken into the computation. With the 
railroads congested and an immense 
amount of freight offered, the tempta- 
tion is to overload. A small jack, pro- 
vided with a weighing mechanism, is used 
by the state’s agents in making the check. 
There are also limitations as to width 
and height of load, but the chief evasion 
of the law is on overweights. Thirteen 
truck lines run out of Rochester to sur- 
rounding cities, operating altogether on 
state roads, 

T. W. Kwaprp. 





BALTIMORE 
Battimore, Mp., July 17.—Flour has 
been a difficult proposition this week— 
difficult to sell, difficult to quote and 
difficult to write up. One mill, evidently 


fearing some dreadful catastrophe, dis- 
tinguished itself by advancing its prices 
$1.50 bbl, while city mills decided to 
stand pat on their last Saturday’s quo- 


tations, which were down $1 bbl on 
springs, 50ec on blends and 25c on win- 
ters. Neither move, apparently, made 
the least impression on the trade. 

However, the course of the Chicago 
wheat market since it opened on Thurs- 
day has brought all factions to the front 
and held their attention. By engaging 
in the laudable undertaking of knocking 
the wind out of wheat, the big western 
city is for once on the side of the people 
and is enabling the flour-buyers of the 
country to breathe freer, though the mills 
seem to be troubled with something bor- 
dering on melancholia. 

Springs were irregular and dull, first 
patents closing nominally at $14@14.50; 
standard patents, $13.25@13.75,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 90e more in wood, 25@30c 
less in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. There 


were a few fly-away prices on the mar- 
ket, but the trade paid no attention to 
these, as the majority of mills were rea- 
sonable and conservative. No trading 


Was in evidence. Most buyers are wait- 
ing for new flour; rather prefer it to the 
old, blended with new hard winter. 

New hard winters were steady and 
quict, short patents at the close ranging 
$13.50@14; straights, $12.50@13.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; 90¢ more in wood, 25@30c 
less in jute, or 15@45e less in bulk. New 
offerings were liberal, and in instances 
could be had for less than quotations, 
especially in the case of straights. De- 
mand was light, and confined to an oc- 
casional car or so of some favorite make. 
The absence of clears leads the trade to 
believe that they are going into the up- 
per grades, 

New soft winters were nominal and 
featureless, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $19.25@19,75; near-by straights, 
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$11.25@11.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 90c 
more in w less in jute, or 
15@45c less in bulk, Buyers were out of 
the market, and sales were a novelty. 
Some old flour still pressing on the mar- 
ket, but all classes of buyers lean to the 
new in preference to the old, particularl 

as the latter appears to be infected wit 

worms this season. Offerings of new 


‘flour were light, but the decline in Chica- 


go wheat will doubtless increase them 
next week, 

City mills ran half-time, found export 
demand better than domestic, and made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 36,739 
bbls; destined for export, 20,917, 


NOTES 
Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 141; number now in port, 191. 
Exports from here this week included 
10,153 bbls flour and 2,128,827 bus grain 
—973,924 wheat and 1,154,903 rye. 

A. R. Dennis, of Dennis & Co., Inc., 
grain, who has been recuperating at At- 
lantic City, has returned to business. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported as 5,258,000 bus, against 
3,120,000 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Charles England, of Charles England 
& Co., grain commission, who has been 
relaxing from overwork, has resumed his 
duties. 

It is announced that E. H. Koester is 
already adding to his comparatively new 
and enlarged bakery, building and equip- 
ment to cost $150,000, 

According to the industrial bureau of 
the Board of Trade, two new industries 
were acquired by Baltimore in June and 
six expansions reported. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
*change: wheat, $3.20 bu; corn, $2.10; 
rye, $2.75; barley, $2; oats, $1.50. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to July 17, 1920, 358,501 bus; 
year ago, 558,007. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@1.90; last year, $2@2.10. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to July 17, 88,521 bus; same pe- 
riod last year, 253,169. Range of prices 
this week, $2.70@3.06; last year, $2@ 
2.36%),. 

The Commercial Stevedore Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock, to conduct a gen- 
eral stevedoring business, has been in- 
corporated by John G. Schwink, Charles 
Bentz and E. Schwink. 

Louis C, Ruth, son of Joseph Ruth, of 
F, Ruth & Son, flour jobbers, left Thurs- 
day on a two weeks’ trip to Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Ruth is associated with his father in 
business. 

The American Acme Agricultural Ac- 
cessories Co., with $50,000 capital ‘stock, 
to deal in metal corn cribs and other agri- 
cultural implements, has been incorpo- 
rated by George R. Sinnickson, C. J. 
Ziegler and W. H. Eisenhart. 

The Cooknut Corporation, with $500,- 
000 capital stock, to manufacture and 
deal in vegetable oils, oleomargarine, 
butter and lard substitutes, etc., has been 
incorporated by Walter V. Harrison, F. 
H. Kidd and L. E. Williams. 

The Myers & Hicks Co., with $100,000 
capital stock, to manufacture and job 
bakers’, confectioners’, hotel, restaurant 
and ice-cream supplies, etc., has been in- 
corporated by Thomas R. D. Myers, My- 
ron L, Myers and J. W. Bride. 

The Chesapeake Plant and Food Co., 
with 500 shares capital stock without ea 
value, to manufacture, mix or blend fer- 
tilizers, cattle and live-stock feeds, etc., 
has been incorporated by William W. 
Woolston, J. G. Harr and J. C. Murphy. 

William F. Taylor, former assistant 
chairman United States Shipping Board, 
who has succeeded Robert Ramsey as 
the head of the Export Transportation 
Co., with headquarters at Baltimore, was 
here early in the week arranging to take 
over the business of the company. 

Visitors were H. D. Yoder, vice-presi- 
dent and sales-manager of the Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Allan Morri- 
son, Winnipeg, Man., representative of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., grain, Chica 
and New York; E. A. Fitzgerald, of the 
Nutritia Co., grain, hay and feed, Cin- 
cinnati. 


shi: Caepurstinds opersting out of Bal- 

ra opera out 0 - 
tunes to Gulf, Canal Sous and Pacific 
Coast ports, and shortly to inaugurate 
the Baltimore-French Atlantic Line, has 
purchased nine Shipping Board steam- 
ers, comprising approximately 81,000 
deadweight tons. 

Baltimore wants a 40-foot channel, as 
well as some other imperative harbor im- 
provements, and it is said the local ship- 
ping men will shortly have a conference 
with Maryland’s representatives at Wash- 
ington and government and city officials 
relative to the best course to pursue to- 
ward securing the desired legislation. 

Baltimore was represented at the an- 
nual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs at Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 14, by A. W. Mears, Lewis Blau- 
stein, Rufus E. and J. N. MecCosh, and 
Cc. E. Clifton, all of whom, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Blaustein, who continued 
his trip to the Southwest, have returned 
and speak highly of the convention and 
their entertainment. 

It is stated that Dr. T. B. Symons, of 
the Maryland Agricultural College ex- 
tension service, has awarded the prize of 
$1,000 for the largest cultivation of 
wheat in 1919 to Wilbur Dorsey, Annapo- 
lis Junction, Md. The money represents 
the last of the cash prizes offered for in- 
creased food production during the war 
by the food administrator of Maryland. 
It seems Dorsey’s acreage showed that 
90.8 per cent of his farm was in wheat 
during the year. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapecputia, Pa., July 17.—The vol- 
ume of business in flour is very small, 
as buyers are unwilling to operate except 
to satisfy immediate needs. They are not 
inclined to take any chances, and there 
are too many uncertainties in the situa- 
tion to encourage large purchases of flour 
to arrive. The quantity on the spot, while 
not large, is sufficient to meet most of 
present necessities. 

Rye flour is quiet and steady. Corn 
goods are dull and weak, as a result of 
the recent drop in corn. 


NOTES 

Thieves entered the home of Thomas 
Strawn, owner of the Strawn Flour Mills, 
Quakertown, Pa., on Wednesday, and 
stole over $500 in cash and jewelry. 

It is reported that the harvest of wheat 
in Delaware has been finished, and 
threshing is in active progress. Thresh- 
ers have advanced the price to 8¢ bu, 
from 6c last year. 

The Circleville Milling Co. has obtained 
a Delaware charter for the milling of 
wheat and other grains. Authorized capi- 
tal, $400,000. F. R. Hansell, J. Vernon 
Pimm, E. M. MacFarland, of Philadel- 
phia, incorporators. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were R. Edgerton, grain dealer, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa; John W. Snyder, grain 
merchant, Baltimore; Francis Sharpless, 
miller, Columbia, Pa., and O. L. Bauer, 
miller, Kansas City. 

Norwood P. Holland, of E. L. Rogers 
& Co., and Joseph F. Huey, of William 
A. Huey & Son, represented the Com- 
mercial Exchange at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Hay Association, 
July 13-15, at Cincinnati. 

On Saturday, July 10, employees of the 
Millbourne Mills and their families held 
a picnic at the beautiful farm of George 
C. Shane, located in the scenic country 
surrounding Valley Forge. A _ closely 
contested ball game was one of the fea- 
tures. 

Miss Elizabeth Trainor, office manager 
of the Barber Milling Co.’s branch office, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the past two years, 
has resigned her position, effective July 
20, to accept employment with the super- 
intendent of construction of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. 

Samvuet S, Daniets. 





An American firm built 62 locomotives 
for shipment to China last year. Among 
the purchasers were the Hupeh Govern- 
ment Mining Bureau, the Canton-Sam- 
shui Railway, the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way and the Peking-Mukden Railway. 
Another American firm is reported to 
have closed contracts for 20 Mikado type 


freight locomotives and 12 Pacific 


feces at locomotives for use in : 
ntsin-Pukow Railway. : 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Mixn., July 19.—The flour 
market continued featureless last week. 
Buyers show no disposition to anticipate 
needs, either for near or future require- 
ments, and are making few inquiries. 
Crop conditions are encouraging, and this 
leads buyers to expect a lower price level. 
Those who are forced to buy cover only 
absolutely necessary requirements. Pat- 
ent flours have been reduced 25c bbl. 

Fair interest was shown in durum flour, 
and some business was booked by the 
mill, both for prompt and 30-day ship- 
ment. The outlook is for further activity 
and expansion of trade. The buying 
trade is watching crop conditions closely. 
With the outcome of the crop more cer- 
tain and the level of prices more definite- 
ly fixed, the mill looks for a brisk fall 
business. Quotations were reduced 25c 
bbl during the week. 

The only change in the rye flour mar- 
ket was a weaker undertone and price 
reductions of 15@65c bbl. Top grades 
were cut heaviest. Demand is only from 
local buyers. 

Demand for millfeed has slowed down, 
and prices were inclined to be easier. 
Mills were able to sell only occasional 
small lots in mixed cars with flour. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oe WOU o5.d0's ese aes ON 21,085 57 
a SRS errs wae 16,755 45 
ee OO. is 5'n0 40 ks wi dbs be ve 10,540 28 
TWO VORPS OHO 6665 cbs Odes > 2,020 8 


NOTES 

E. H. Smith, of the American Linseed 
Co., was here from New York last week. 

William Dalrymple, president of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, was 
in Duluth last Thursday, 

A small cargo shipment of spring 
wheat to the East was made last week, 
and more is to go soon. 

Shipping of flour by lake has been in- 
creasing. This has reduced holdings at 
the flour sheds, and stocks on hand are 
declining. Receipts have also fallen off. 


Rye futures the past week were active, 
and trade interest general. Attention 
was centered on the September future, 
which fluctuated steadily, with the trend 
generally lower. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, will attend a 
convention in the interest of the deep 
waterway to the sea, at Detroit, Mich., 
the last three days of the week, 

Grain shipments to this market are 
holding up remarkably well, and stocks 
are increasing, showing a gain last week 
of about 250,000 bus. There are now in 
store about 500,000 bus more than a year 
ago. 

The cash wheat market was quiet, most 
of the arrivals being applied on sales. 
Cars offered on the tables required some 
peddling if of lower grades, but 
grades were quickly taken. Spring wheat 
held firm, but durum eased off somewhat. 
Export interest in durum is said to be 
lacking, and bids were dropped 6c last 
week. 3 

F. G. Cartson. 





Flax Industry in Victoria 

The Melbourne Argus, in a recent is- 
sue, points to the advantages resulting 
from the cancellation of the contract of 
the imperial government to purchase all 
the fiber from the 1918 and 1919 Aus- 
tralian flax crops, in that in selling the 
fiber on the open market the first con- 
signment of 14 tons to be thus disposed 
of realized the highly satisfactory ‘price 
of £325 per ton. The continued short- 
age of flax fibers, with consequent high 
prices of flax products, will most prob- 
ably net the growers a return well above 
the £6 ton for standard flax guaranteed 
by the commonwealth flax committee for 
this year through the distribution of all 
profits over and above expenses. This 
situation, combined with the undoubted 
probability of a guaranty of not less 
than £5 for the two succeeding years, 
gives the farmers in the flax-growing dis- 
tricts a strong incentive to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities of the present 
bright prospects of the flax industry in 
Victoria. 
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Black Rust Still Threatens in Northwest, and Health of Crop Depends Upon 
Period of Cool, Dry Weather-—Conditions Remain Ideal for Wheat 
Harvest in Southwest—Other Crops Need Rain 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather remains ideal 
for threshing in Kansas, and for finish- 
ing the harvest in Nebraska. Corn and 
po: growing crops in Kansas, however, 
are much in need of rain. Some show- 
ers have fallen over the Southwest dur- 
ing the past week, but were not sufficient- 
ly general. Early threshing returns in- 
dicate that the wheat yield in this terri- 
tory will be well up to or even in excess 


of early estimates. 
R. E. Srerurne. 


Ideal Weather for Harvesting 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The weather during the entire 
harvesting period this year could not 
have been improved upon for the wheat 
crop in Missouri and southern Illinois. 
Threshing is nearing completion, and 
some farmers are stacking wheat. Re- 
ports continue good on the quality, but 
vary as to yield, which ranges between 
12 and 15 bus per acre. The larger 
yields are from bottom lands. 

Perer Der.ien. 


More Cool Weather Needed in Northwest 

Minnearous, Minn., July 20,—The 
wheat crop in South Dakota seems to 
have gone back a little. Stations that a 
week ago reported no signs of rust now 
claim that damage has been done, and 
that more is in prospect on account of 
prevailing high temperatures of the last 
two or three days. Many fields in south- 
ern Minnesota also seem to be affected, 
and it is claimed some slight deteriora- 
tion has resulted. 

The general ‘impression is that one 
week more of cool, breezy weather will 
put the crop out of danger of further 
damage by rust. It is all a weather 
proposition from now on. . Even in the 
affected areas the prospects are still 


Cutting of early-sown wheat in south- 
ern Minnesota and South Dakota will 
probably begin next week, and in North 
Dakota in two weeks. Some oats and 
barley are already being cut in spots. 

The following reports, dated July 17- 
19, have been received by The North- 
western Miller: 

MINNESOTA 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 
Wheat stand light; looks good, excepting 
spotted field of red rust. Some dam- 
age, but weather favorable. 

Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
Ideal conditions for wheat. Weather 
cool and clear. No rust danger after 


July 25. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton: Wheat 
fine. Some black rust on outer sheath 
of stock. Don’t anticipate injury. Blight 
found in many fields. Cutting July 27-29. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato: Wheat 
coming along fairly well. Much red rust; 
little black rust; not much damage. Per- 
fect weather for checking rust and de- 
veloping crop in last week. Winter 
wheat being cut. Spring wheat ready to 
cut July 27-31. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Wheat crop progressing favorably. Ex- 
cellent crop in quality and quantity in- 
dicated. Some black rust reported; no 
damage. Crop safe July 31. Present 
weather perfect. 

Starbuck Milling Co., Starbuck: Wheat 
progressing fairly well. Slight black- 
rust damage. Out of danger July 29. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville: Earliest 
wheat turning color; out of rust danger; 
later-sown past danger this week. Some 
red rust damage. Ideal weather. Ex- 
pect good crop. 

Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells: Small- 

ain outlook favorable. Some rust 

amage. Rye all cut. Corn outlook good. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo: 
Wheat making fine progress. No black 
rust. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City: Out- 
look for small grain, especially wheat, 
very good. Red rust in wheat. With 
cool weather a week longer, expect good 


crop. 
Sleepy Eye Mills, Sleepy Eye: Wheat 
progressing favorably. Some black-rust 


With dry, cool weather, dam- 


damage. 
Crop out of 


age probably not serious. 
danger July 27. 

Great Northern Flour Mills Co., St. 
Cloud: Black-rust danger avoided by 
rain in June. Plant eeblon good prog- 
ress. July 31 out of danger of damage, 
except from hail or wind. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: Wheat 
excellent. No material black-rust dam- 
age. Marquis filling well. Cutting last 
week in July, probably. Marquis out of 
danger July 24; 25 bus. 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston: No 
rust damage. Wheat out of danger in 
two or three weeks. Weather favorable 
for grain. Expect good crop. 

Claro Milling Co., Lalivite: Wheat 
prospects excellent, Little rust dam- 
age; wheat developing faster than rust. 
Some low fields may show damage, but 
number few and of little consequence. 
Crop safe in another week. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon: Some 
black rust on wheat on low land. Fine 
crop generally, especially if present fa- 
vorable weather continues another week 
or 10 days. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Cannon 
Falls: Weather favorable for wheat. No 
black rust. Cutting begins July 29- 
Aug. 2. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


W. T. Moffett, Courtenay: Wheat crop 
fair. No rust. Grain uneven, Fair 
crop with cold weather. 

Grand Forks: Some black rust; no 
damage. Hot and sultry July 17. Rust 
with continuance of this wonton 

Hebron Roller Mills, Hebron: Bumper 
wheat crop. No black rust. Consider- 
able loss from hail. Wheat safe from 
rust July 31. 

Dickinson: No 
Crop safe July 31. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Weath- 
er too dry. Considerable damage, espe- 
cially in feed grains. Late barley and 
oats failure. Wheat blight; weather too 
dry. No black-rust damage. 

Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon: Favor- 
able wheat progress. Weather favorable. 
No black rust. Wheat out of danger 
July 25-27. 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo: Weather ideal. 
Wheat, oats, barley and flax above av- 
erage. Corn backward. Rye thin and 
below average. Few black-rust reports. 
Rust checked by cool, breezy weather. 

Kulm Mill Co., Kulm: Wheat never 
better. Out of danger in three weeks. 
No black rust reported. Weather ideal. 

Valley City: Wheat condition ideal. 
Some fields in dough stage. No rust 
damage. Danger over July 24-27. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot: Wheat 
conditions excellent. Moisture plentiful 
except in small sections. Some damage 
from hail and grasshoppers. Weather 
favorable. Rust not expected to develop. 
co. out of danger in two or three 
weeks. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Crop not damaged. Out of danger 
Aug. 1. 

Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton: Ex- 
cellent prospects for good crop. No in- 
dications of black rust. Weather ideal. 
A little rain needed to freshen late 
grain. Probably good crop, with good 
weather to July 29. 


black-rust damage. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Groton Milling Co. Groton: Black- 
rust reports are numerous. Samples 
show black-rust infection on main stalk 
a few inches below the head. Expect ex- 
tensive damage, especially to late-sown 
marquis, Durum not affected on main 
stem yet; rust on leaves in incipient 
form. Wheat heads rather short; yield 
considerably under what growth of straw 
would indicate. Crop not out of danger 
until July 27. 

Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Condi- 
tion of wheat good. Black rust present 
in most fields. No damage yet. De- 
pends on weather. Harvest July 31. 
Serious rust damage probable. 

Gettysburg Milling Co., Gettysburg: 
Wheat, oats, barley and flax excellent. 
No rust. Corn late. . 


Kimball Roller Mills, Kimball: Weath- 


er- July 17-18 favorable to rust. Wheat 
half crop; late-sown no good. Harvest 
July 27-31. Rust damage mostly in late- 
sown fields. All wheat spotted. Consid- 
erable white heads; a worm working in 
straw joints. 

Gregory Roller Mills, Gregory: Yield 
of ere 90 per cent. No rust. 


rn good. 

Lansford Milling Co., Lansford: Pos- 
sibly little rust damage on heavy grains. 
Much wheat in milk. Wheat out of dan- 
ger from rust July 27. Weather favor- 
able for grain. Not much damage ex- 
pected. Early barley turning. 

Farmers’ Co-operative Milling Co., 
Bowdle: Black rust here; favorable 
weather kept from spreading. Three 
weeks before wheat cut. Great damage 
reported. 

Whole Wheat Cereal Co., Sioux Falls: 
Light wheat production. Damage heavy. 
Otherwise general crop promise immense. 

Fairfax Milling Co., Fairfax: Wheat 
damage from black rust 50 per cent. 
Oats 85 per cent normal. Corn needs 
rain; fine condition. Rye 90 per cent. 
Wheat like last year. 

Miner County Milling & Lighting Co., 
Howard: Where wheat not drowned out, 
shows little black-rust damage. Good 
wheat. Acreage materially reduced. 


Some Damage in South Dakota 

Brooxines, S. D., July 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—-No great damage to wheat 
crop to date. The serious feature is that 
it is late, and enough rust is evident to 
result in heavy loss with a few unfavor- 
able days. Weather today hot and sticky. 
Generally speaking, crops are excellent 
and rust less advanced in central and 
western part of state, where principal 
acreage lies, but there is some blight 
there. It is a weather proposition, and 

our guess would be a 60 per cent crop. 

Gronce P. Sexaver & Son. 


” * 


AzerveEeN, S. D., July 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat crop very promising. 
Heavy black rust in a few small spots 
only; not spreading. Crop practically 
safe next week. 

Henry NEIL. 
Rains in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont., July 17.—Sub- 
stantial improvement in the spring wheat 
crop of Montana resulted from a rain 
general to the northern and eastern por- 
tion of the state which fell on Monday, 
with showers again on Tuesday. The 
Monday rain averaged about one-half an 
inch, the fall totaling more than an inch 
and a quarter at some points, including 
Conrad and Valier. The downpour was 
very general throughout the northern 
portion of the state, and millers and 
elevator men who get crop reports from 
their various stations are authority for 
the statement that the rain added enor- 
mously to the returns which may be ex- 
pected in grain in this state. 

Late-seeded grain in this state, mostly 
flax and oats, is suffering from a handi- 
cap of weeds in many fields, due to the 
failure of the farmers to appreciate the 
value of proper farming. Fields which 
were seeded last year, but which did not 
grow a crop, because of the drouth, were 
in many cases seeded with nothing but 
disking ahead of the drill. In all such 
fields the weeds have been growing with 
vigor and, where flax was the crop, it is 
practically conceded that there will not 
be enough to pay for the cutting. Since 
the flaxseed cost the farmers $7 per bu, 
observers believe this will prove a suffi- 
cient lesson on the subject of proper 
preparation of the land which is to be 
seeded. ; 

The agricultural area of Montana has 
been exceptionally free from hail this 
year, notwithstanding that the farmers 
were more cautious about getting hail 
insurance than any previous year. There 
have been but two or three hailstorms re- 
ported, and they have been soft hail 
which fell on a perpendicular line and in 
small quantity, doing no measurable dam- 
age. 

Joun A, Curry. 


Van Dusen Harrington Co, Report 
Black rust has been the outstanding 
feature in the northwestern crop situa- 
tion the past week. It is found princi- 
pally in eastern South Dakota as far 
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north and west as Aberdeen, and in Min- 
nesota south of Minneapolis. ~ - 

_ All of this territory is very wet, and 
with hot, muggy weather the black rust 
would undoubtedly spread. _The weathcr, 
however, has turned cool, with fine 
breezes, and is ideal for filling of the 
grain and checking the rust. . The infect- 
ed territory is devoted mostly to coarse 
grains, and raises only a small percent- 
age of the northwestern wheat crop. 

We believe that the damage reported 
has been greatly overestimated, and cin 
see nothing alarming in the present situ:- 
tion. We have hed one or two reports 
of very slight traces of black rust in 
northern Minnesota and North Dakota, 
but the conditions there are not favor- 
able for the spread of rust. 

In 1915, our big crop year, on Jul; 
14 we reported on black rust when con- 
ditions were similar to the present. The 
weather afterwards was very favorable. 
Black rust did only a nominal amount of 
damage, and we had one of the largest 
wheat crops in our history. 

Grasshoppers have done consideral)|c 
damage in northern North Dakota, espe- 
cially in Bottineau and Rolette coun- 
ties, but in other parts of the state the 
damage has been slight. 

Some rye has been cut and, while the 
stand has been thin, the heads are larve 
and well filled, and the total yield prom- 
ises to be fully up to early estimates, 

Barley and oats, as a rule, maintained 
their favorable condition. Some barley 
will be ready for cutting within 10 days, 
and some oats in about two weeks. Con- 
ditions point to a considerable increase in 
both of these crops over last year. 

Corn in places is excellent, while in 
others it is poor, due to too much rain. 
The wet fields are very weedy and the 
corn backward, but the crop, as a whole, 
is satisfactory. 

We have reports of some flax on old 
ground being very weedy, but the pros- 
pects are excellent for this crop, barring 
early frosts. 


Oregon Wheat Maturing Rapidly 

Portianp, Orecon, July 17.—Winter 
wheat is maturing rapidly. Harvest is 
in progress in the southwestern counties, 
and will soon begin in the Columbia River 
and Willamette Valley counties. Hot 
winds have done some damage in the cen- 
trol and northern counties, but the weath- 
er at present is very favorable. Spring 
wheat suffered con“derably from heat 
and drouth, but was later benefited by 
rain, It is heading in many places, and 
in Jackson County is nearly ready for 
harvest. 

Oats are generally good, but have suf- 
fered somewhat from drouth. They are 
mostly cut in Jackson County, and are 
being harvested in Curry County. Some 
barley has been threshed. Rye harvest is 
well advanced, The warm weather was 
very beneficial to corn, which is begin- 
ning to tassel in the warmer sections. 

J. M. Lownspau 
Harvesting in Central Utah 

Oaven, Uran, July 17.—Grain-harvest- 
ing has been started in central Utah, 
with heavy yields reported from all irri- 
gated districts and from practically all 
the dry-farm sections. Some spring 
wheat has been cut for hay, but only in 
limited areas in desert sections of the 
state. 

W. E. Zuprany. 


Rain Needed in Western Canada 

Wiwyirec, Man., July 17.—Rain is 
badly needed at many points in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. With the exception 
of a few local showers, there has been no 
rain in either province for the last three 
weeks, and many districts report wheat 
suffering from lack of moisture. Coarse 
grains are healthy, and a good crop of 
hay is expected. Crops in Alberta, espe- 
cially in the south, have made rapid 
progress as a result of the last heavy 


rain. 
M. Lastow. 


Harvesting in Ohio and Michigan 

Totepo, On1o, July 17.—A good start 
at cutting in northern Ohio and southern 
Michigan was made this week. Farmers 
are now busy in the fields harvesting 
wheat, hay and clover. 

Wheatfields are quite variable; many 
are thin, a few are quite weedy or filled 

(Continued on page 299.) 
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Vortified in their previous convictions 
that flour prices would decline by the 
weakness of wheat quotations on the 
opening of trading on the eastern ex- 
changes, flour-buyers are resolutely hold- 
ing off. Little new business is looked for, 
on this account, in north coast markets 
before new-crop flour is offered, stocks 
of flour in buyers’ hands or previously 
hooked being sufficient to tide them over 
until then. 

Neither Kansas nor Washington new- 
crop flour prices are quoted here. Soft- 
wheat prices are weak and in buyers’ 
favor, though nominally unchanged from 
the basis of $13.55 bbl, coast, for blue- 
stem family patent, in 49-lb cottons. 
Hard wheat top patents: Dakota, $14.75 
(15.60 bbl, carloads on track here; Mon- 
tana, $14.80@15.25; Kansas, $14.60@ 
15.25. 

rhe flour export trade is at a stand- 
still. Neither the United Kingdom nor 
any of the continental markets show suf- 
ficient interest even to make inquiries. 
\dverse exchange conditions and high 
American wheat prices continue to make 
business impossible with the Orient in 
competition with the low prices quoted by 
Shanghai mills, 

The movement of wheat is very light, 
oniy 43 cars having been received at Seat- 
tle since July 1, and contracting for new- 
crop wheat is on a small seale. Old-crop 
wheat, however, is firmly held at about 
$2.60 bu, sacked, at coast, for hard and 
soft white, prompt and August, 2@5c less 
for September, and 10@15c less for Oc- 
tober. Hard and red winters, northern 
spring and red Walla, about $2.60 for 
prompt, August and September, and 10 
@15c¢ less for October. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TI week ..cseses 52,800 15,797 30 
I WOOK sah asgns 52,800 11,008 21 
Year aG0 cussedesee 46,800 9,150 17 
Two years ago..... 46,800 9,721 20 
Three years ago.... 40,800 13,207 45 
Four years ago.... 40,800 18,774 46 
Fi years ago .... 40,800 11,849 29 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for weex tivity 

TI week icchise? 57,000 19,983 35 

I WEEK .sscvses 57,000 3,618 6 

Ye ASO sai avowed 57,000 11,833 20 

Two years ago .... 57,000 13,588 23 

Three years ago ... 57,000 18,721 32 

Four years ago .... 57,000 9,028 16 

Fi\ ears ago .... 61,000 10,274 20 
NOTES 


The Colfax (Wash.) Milling Co.’s mill, 
which recently burned, will be rebuilt. 

Harvest hands are being paid $5@7 
per day, sack sewers $10, separator tend- 
ers $15. 

W. B. Shaffer, president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
and R. M, Crommelin, manager Collins 
Flour Mills Co., Pendleton, Oregon, were 
in Seattle this week, 

_\ severe rain, hail and wind storm last 
Wednesday caused serious damage to 
grain in the western half of Asotin Coun- 
ty, southeastern Washington, in an area 
of 7 by 15 miles. Serious damage was 


also done to the grain crops, farm build- 


~ a and orchards’ around Pullman, 
ash, 


The Isthmian Lines, Norton, Lilly & 
sailings 


Co., agents, have announced 


from Pacific Coast ports for New York 
the middle of August, early September, 
late September and early October. Their 
quotations on flour freights to New York 
are 55c per 100 lbs for a minimum of 
40,000 Ibs, and $1.25 per 100 lbs for l.c.1. 

Seattle has been selected by the United 
States Shipping Board as headquarters 
of a new shipping district, to be known 
as the Puget Sound and Columbia River 
district. All Shipping Board business 
in the Pacific Northwest will hereafter be 
handled direct from Seattle, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., instead of 
through San Francisco, as heretofore. 

The grain interests of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle have voted to trade 
in Pacific Coast wheat on the basis of 
sacked instead of bulk grain, and that the 
differential between sacked and bulk 
grain be 7c bu. The milling interests 
consider this differential too high, since 
it shows a heavy loss to the mills in realiz- 
ing on second-hand sacks, and a modifica- 
tion is being sought by them. 

O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. and W. H. Lilly, 
treasurer Chas. H. Lilly Co., have been 
elected trustees of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Seattle, to represent the mill- 
ing interests, and S. C. Armstrong, presi- 
dent Milwaukee Grain & Elevator Co., 
and A. E. Sutton, Seattle manager, the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., have 
been elected trustees to represent the 
grain interests. 

Sailings from Pacific Coast ports by 
the European Pacific Line, W. C. Dawson 
& Co. Seattle agents: late July for 
Havre, Antwerp, Liverpool and Glasgow ; 
first half August for Havre, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam and Hamburg; last half 
August for Havre, Liverpool and Lon- 
don. Later sailings will average three 
steamers a month. Im September the 
service will be extended to Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Christiania, Gothenburg and 
Malmo, averaging one sailing a month to 
those ports. 

The proposal to enlarge the activities 
of the Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle, 
which heretofore have been largely con- 
fined to the shipping and grain interests, 
so as to embrace the activities of such 
institutions as the New York Broduce 
Exchange and the bourses of European 
cities, is. receiving the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the millers, exporters and import- 
ers, the lumbermen, salmon packers, 
bankers, and other commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of Seattle. The whole 
proposition is in the hands of a com- 
mittee, which will report on a plan of 
operation. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
assigned the steamship Wenatchee and 
the Keystone State to the Admiral Line 
for operation. The vessels are of 11,000 
tons deadweight capacity, and are pro- 
vided with accommodation for 249 first- 
class passengers. A total of six vessels 
will be allotted to this line, four of which 
will operate from Puget Sound to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai and 
Manila, and two to Vladivostok, Shang- 
hai, Dairen and Tsingtau. Six additional 
ships will be allotted to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. for operation from San 
Francisco in the oriental service. 


. OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, July 17.—There are 
rumors of limited quantities of new-crop 
flour having been sold on contract by in- 
terior mills at about $1: under old-crop 
rices, but the mills here do not report 
aving done any new business, nor have 
prices on new flour been quoted. Current 
business in spot flour is of very small 
roportions, and the old price of $13.75 
s still in effect. 

The scarcity of mill-run has stiffened 
this commodity, and the- mills are now 








$55.50@56.50 ton f.o.b, mill. 

her millfeeds are weak, with a mod- 

erate demand. Rolled barley is quoted 

at $68@72 ton, rolled oats at $71@72, 

cracked corn at $79@80, and scratch 
feed at $87@88. 

The weekly output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 22,270 46 
Last week ........ 48,000 16,422 34 
TOO? GG . Kicks ts 42,600 15,234 35 
Two years ago .... 40,500 839 2 
Three years ago ... 33,000 7,550 22 


The coarse grains have been inactive 
this week. Last prices were: white feed 
oats, $60@65.50; blue barley, $55@57.50; 
feed barley, $53@56.50; bulk shipment 
corn, $63.25@64.25, 


NOTES 


Closing wheat bids: hard white, $2.46@ 
2.48; soft white, $2.46@2.48; white club, 
$2.46@2.48; hard winter, $2.47@2.49; red 
winter, $2.40@2.42; northern spring, 
$2.50; red Walla, $2.38@2.40. 

Wheat shipments from the River for 
the season were 2,862,183 bus to Europe, 
11,221 to California, 2,041 to the Orient, 
and 336 to Hawaii, a total of 2,875,781, 
against 1,412,401 in the preceding year. 

The steamers Yosemite and Quillwork, 
fully laden with sacked wheat for Europe, 
sailed on Wednesday, and for the first 
time in several weeks the harbor was left 
devoid of grain ships. The Yosemite car- 
ried 6,944 tons and the Quillwork 7,800. 

Statistics “issued by the Merchants’ 
Exchange show flour shipments from the 
Columbia River in the past season to 
have been 3,202,890 bbls, of which 2,909,- 
009 went to Europe, 176,882 to California, 
110,280 to the Orient, 4,763 to Hawaii 
and 1,956 to South America. Total ship- 
ments in the preceding season were 2,- 
368,757 bbls. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Monrt., July 17.—No 
change has appeared in three weeks in 
flour and millfeed quotations in the local 
market. Quotations: flour, $15@15.20, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b. Great Falls; 
mixed feed $56, and bran $54, same 
terms. 





NOTES 
James H. Reid, assistant manager of 

the Royal Milling Co., has gone to Min- 

neapolis on business for his company. 

At their annual meeting here this week, 
the Montana retail merchants took the 
a that it was the duty of its mem- 
ers to get into politics to insure the 
defeat of the radical element that now 
threatens to gain control of Montana 
political affairs. 

Threat of serious damage to growing 
crops in restricted areas in this section 
of the state from grasshoppers is said to 
have been overestimated. County Agent 
F. E. MacSpadden believes that the 
damage will not be large in any portion, 
and he says that the attack which has 
been made on the pest where it appeared 
has brought splendid results. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., July 17.—Firmer 
flour prices this week tended to force buy- 
ers out of the market. With stocks gen- 
erally ample for 60 days’ requirements, 
it is not likely that any buying of conse- 
quence can be expected until conditions 
become more settled. Jobbers and bak- 
ers have been decidedly bearish in their 
views as to new-wheat flour prices, and 
the firmness in the market has had little 
influence in changing their views. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, are as follows: Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $14.75@15, new-crop; Da- 
kota standard patents, $15@15.50; Mon- 
tana standard patents, $13.75@14.25; 
eastern first clear, $11@11.50; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $13.50@ 
14; cut-off, $11.50@12. 

An active demand for millfeed prevails 
and, owing to spot feed being particular- 
ly scarce and offerings from the north 

ecidedly limited, prices were advanced 
this week $1@2. Bran and mill-run now 
bring $59@62 ton. 


GLOBE ELEVATOR FOR LOS ANGELES 


Recommendations from the board of 
public works to the city council recently 











able to do se because o 
restrictions. 

A request from the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. for a building permit for the 
erection of a grain elevator 208 feet in 
height, at a cost of approximately $2,-. 
000,000, was refused by the building de- 
partment because the structure would be 
in violation of the building ordinance. 
This company planned to erect the ele- 
vator on a triangle of lane bounded by 
Second, Third and Gary streets, Should 
the restrictions on building height be 
removed, construction will be immediately 
undertaken. 


CALIFORNIA TRANSPORTATION MEASURES 


K. M, Nicholls, chairman of the com- 
mittee on ‘car service, representing the 
American Railroad Association in San 
Francisco, has written a letter to H. M. 
Remington, assistant manager of the 
traffic bureau of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the interest shown by and co- 
operation of the shipping public in San 
Francisco, Oakland Bay terminals, and 
calling attention to the facts gathered 
from reports received from about 30 sim- 
ilar committees throughout the United 
States. 

The Pacific Coast, and especially Cali- 
fornia, so dependent upon the steady 
movement of boxcars from the East to 
handle its product, will in the near fu- 
ture find the supply being curtailed to a 
dangerous degree and, to make the bur- 
den as light as possible, California ship- 
pers are again urged to take every pos- 
sible means to conserve such cars. An 
immediate survey by every business in- 
dustry is advised, to see where and how 
cars may be saved by co-operation with 
one another and the carriers. 

Several well-known methods are again 
suggested—double load, pool shipments, 
loading to maximum capacity, loading 
and unloading promptly, keeping in close 
toueh with carriers’ agent, reporting an- 
ticipated release of cars, ordering only 
when ready to load and only cars that are 
required from day to day, surrendering 
bills of lading in advance of arrival of 
cars when possible, and utilizing drays 
and trucks for cross-town and near-by 
movement, 

NOTES 


Curry & Neuwald have been appointed 
San Francisco agents for the Moses Bros. 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas. 


Large quantities of new wheat are ar- 
riving at the Sperry mill, South Vallejo, 
Cal., from the San Joaquin valley. 


The Holland-American Line is coming 
to the Pacific Coast with a passenger and 
freight service, and the first steamer is 
already on the way. 


Nicolas Hernandez, of Nicolas Her- 
nandez & Co., rice brokers, with head- 
quarters in Havana, Cuba, has been in 
San Francisco for the past week on busi- 
ness. 


The state board of harbor commission- 
ers has assigned to the Grain Trade Asso- 
ciation 800 feet. of the lower half of 
Pier No. 25 for handling and loading 
grain. This pier has water and rail fa- 
cilities. W. J. Sullivan is superintend- 
ent of the dock. 


D. H. Dureau, of Brown & Dureau, 
Australia, has been spending the past 
two weeks in San Francisco. He states 
that the Australian wheat crop will not 
be large this season, and he expects to 
make flour purchases in the United 
States. Although no rice is grown in 
Australia, there are a number of polish- 
ing mills in that country, Mr. Dureau is 
> California to purchase 25,000 tons of 
rice. 

The Pacific Rice Growers’ Association 
has filed articles of incorporation, with 
Sacramento, Cal., as the principal place 
of business. The. trustees for the first 
year are William K. Brown, of Colusa 
County, James Owsby, Clay B. Harris, R. 
E. Fields, W. B. Allison and George B. 
Harvey, all of Butte County, and W. S. 
House, of Yuba County. Other members 
of rag ay er gece = f. F, oe 
B ice & Land ; Lyman W. Doty, 
reat & Fields; L. M. Culver, Butler- 








Larner Oo, Gorge W Basin W. 


» An — has been formally ar- 
ranged een the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, United States artment of Ag- 
riculture, and the California state de- 
partment of agriculture for a co-opera- 
tive crop-reporting service for the fiscal 
year 1921. Crop reports will be much 
strengthened by this arrangement, as the 
statisticians of the United States bureau 
in California will have the assistance of 
the California state department of agri- 
culture and, on the other hand, the state 
department will profit by the experience 
of the bureau’s representatives and the 
wealth of crop data now available in the 
San Francisco office. R. C. Mason. 


UTAH 

Ocpex, Utan, July 17.—Some slight 
movement of 1920 wheat has started in 
the intermountain states, with the result 
that millers are hurrying their prepara- 
tions for resumption of operations. At 
the same time, there has been a consid- 
erable increase in inquiries as to prices 
and shipments, largely from the Pacific 
Coast states and from the Southeast. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Texas have shown much interest in Utah- 
Idaho milling conditions, according to 
the various managers. 

Prices remained almost stationary for 
another week. The quotations of Ogden 
mills were $13 bbl for family flour and 
$13.50 for hard-wheat flour, f.o.b. Ogden, 
basis 49-Ib cotton bags. No quotations 
were made for either Pacific Coast points 
or the Southeast, millers expressing a 

reference to wait another week. They 

lieve that grain conditions will be bet- 
ter adjusted by that time. ; 

Bran continues in demand, with quo- 
tations of $65@66 ton, f.o.b. California 
common points, made to Pacific Coast 
buyers and $60, f.o.b. Ogden, for the in- 
termountain districts. 

Old wheat which moved during the 
week sold at $2.30@2.40 bu for hard and 
$2.20 for soft. The market for the new 
wheat started at $2 bu for soft, and $2.10 
for hard. However, only a small amount 
of the new wheat from southern Utah 
has been moved. 

NOTES 


Announcement that new flour mills will 
be built this summer at Emery, Utah, and 
Yarrington, Nev., was made this week by 
L. V. Thistle, western representative of 
the Midget Marvel Milling Co. 

Sugar beet acreage in Utah this year 
totals 113,000 acres, an increase of 10,000 
over last year and of 5,200 over the 
average. The estimated yield this year 
is l 000 tons, compared with 1,015,- 
000 ‘in 1919, an increase of 379,000 tons 
over last year and of 443,015 over the 
average. Idaho’s crop is considered to 
have increased in corresponding ratio. 

The Utah-Idaho Millers’ Association 
held a meeting, Wednesday, at Salt Lake, 
to consider market conditions and the 
movement of the Utah-Idaho grain crop. 
Millers present at the meeting said that 
the car shortage condition niade the most 
careful management necessary in han- 
dling the crop so as to get as much 

ain as possible away from the farms 

uring the summer and early fall. 

Construction- work is to be started 
within a few weeks on another unit of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. plant in 
Ogden, according to J. H. Waugh, con- 
struction engineer, who announces that 
plans have been prepared for another 
elevator, with a capacity of 600,000 bus. 
This will be built adjoining the present 
elevators, which have 650,000 bus ca- 
pacity. Pouring of cement for the sec- 
ond floor of the Globe flour mill, to have 
3,500 bbls capacity, was started this week, 
the men working day and night. 

Anticipation that the freight movement 
will be heavy this fall, and that lack of 
rolling stock on many roads may impede 
transportation of grain, potatoes and 
other foodstuffs, was expressed by H. M. 
Adams, vice-president of the Union Pa- 
cific System, while in Salt Lake this 
week, He is in charge of traffic for the 
company. Mr. Adams said the company 
was continuing its efforts to get its own 
cars back from eastern roads, and to oth- 
erwise increase the amount of rolling 
stock for the movement of western crops. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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CROP YIELDS AND CONDITIONS AS 


VIEWED BY GO 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—The Kan- 
sas 1920 wheat crop will exceed 110,000,- 
000 bus, according to the forecast of E. 
C. Paxton, statistician for the govern- 
ment Bureau of Crop Estimates, who 
wrote as follows in a report of recent 
date regarding the state’s wheat crop: 

“The winter wheat forecast is based 
on the preliminary estimate of 7,725,000 
acres for harvest, with a condition of 84 
per cent at cutting time. An average 
probable yield of 14.28 bus per acre is 
forecast. It is almost certain that the 
enumeration taken by the Kansas asses- 
sors will show that the acreage seeded 
to wheat last fall was fully 10 per cent 
greater than estimated. In such case the 
Kansas crop will prove correspondingly 
greater than this forecast, should thresh- 
ing returns substantiate this average 
yield, 

“Wheat in the northwestern section im- 
proved during June, but there was con- 
siderable premature ripening in the cen- 
tral counties and the southwest. Grass- 
hoppers proved greater in menace than 
actual damage. A considerable area cen- 
tering in Ellis and Trego counties was 
seriously injured by Hessian fly. Wheat 
generally will be of high grade, with 
plump, well-filled grains and dark color. 
Early threshing returns are fully up to 
promise. 

“It is estimated that 13,590,000 bus of 
old wheat was still in the hands of Kan- 
sas farmers on July 1.” 

Mr. Paxton’s forecast for corn, oats 
and barley is as follows: 

“The corn forecast is predicted on the 
basis of a preliminary estimate of &,594,- 
000 acres, with a condition 87 per cent 
of normal. Acreage is 25 per cent more 
than Kansas planted last year, and the 
July condition is 6 per cent better than 
a year ago and 7 per cent better than 
the 10-year average. 

“Corn generally shows normal growth, 
good stands and high promise in the 
southern half of the state, and slightly 
subnormal development, with only fair 
stands, in the northern half. Seldom has 
a corn crop been as well cultivated and 
free from weeds. Chinch bugs seem 
threatening in some counties of the east- 
ern half of the state, but have done no 
serious damage thus far. 

“A condition of 83 per cent at the 
time of harvest would forecast an aver- 
age yield of 29.5 bus of oats. The oats 
were short and prematurely ripened in 
the north-central counties’: and in the 
southwest. In the southéast, where the 
acreage is always the largest, the crop 
was near normal. As a rule, oats filled 
well and will be nearly normal in weight 
and color. The total yield for the state 
is placed at 52,000,000 bus. 

“The barley crop is probably the larg- 
est and best one ever produced in the 
state. The condition averaged 90 per 
cent for the state on July 1, promising 
an average yield of 22.5 bus on 738,000 
acres.” 

R. E. Srerure. 


Missouri 

Sr, Louis, Mo., July 17.—The official 
crop report of the Missouri state board 
of agriculture and the government crop 
estimate bureau shows the general condi- 
tion of crops in Missouri to be good. The 
wheat estimate has gained 2,000,000 bus 
over previous ones. The total yield of 
the state is placed at 31,698,000 bus. 
This is a loss of 26,000,000 bus from last 
year’s crop, but the acreage this year was 
reduced 40 per cent. The quality of the 
wheat is better this year than it was 
last, according to the report. 


A record-breaking crop of corn is pre- - 


dicted for the state. The acreage was 
increased 15 per cent this year, and con- 
ditions at this time, the report states, are 
favorable for a total yield of 184,108,000 
bus, 

Perer Deruien. 


Nebraska 
Omana, Nes., July 17.—According to 
this month’s report of A. E. Anderson, 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
Leo Stuhr, secretary of the Nebraska de- 
partment of agriculture, the condition 


VERNMENT AGENTS. 


of all crops in this state on July 1 was 
highly satisfactory. The report says: 

“Winter wheat has made improvement 
since March, and the July 1 estimate of 
91 per cent forecasts a production of 
54,377,000 bus, compared with 54,997,000 
last year. Since July 1 some black rust 
has developed to an extent that will 
cause shrinkage of some grain, particu- 
larly to lodged wheat and that sown late. 
Clay County seems to be the center of 
the section most seriously affected’ by 
black rust, although some has been found 
in many of the eastern counties, What- 
ever loss occurs from this cause will be 
given in the Aug. 1 report. It is esti- 
mated that 7 per cent of last year’s crop 
is still on farms. This is larger than 
usual, The difficulty in securing cars for 
shipment is responsible for the large re- 
serves. 

“The corn crop is making great head- 
way. The month of June was favorable 
for its cultivation, and the fields are ex- 
ceptionally free from weeds and in 
splendid tilth. The acreage is 5 per cent 
larger, the preliminary estimate being 
7,382,000 acres, compared with 7,030,000 
last year. The condition of 95 per cent 
promises a yield of 188,241,000 bus, 
against 184,186,000 last year. 

“Spring wheat is estimated to be 88 
per cent of normal, which indicates a 
production of 5,822,000 bus, compared 
with 5,678,000 last year. However, with 
the presence of black rust the chances 
are against the crop. The total produc- 
tion of both spring and winter wheat 
should be 60,209,000 bus, according to the 
July 1 forecast, against 60,675,000 last 
year. 

“The oat crop is promising, and with a 
condition of 85 per cent should produce 
65,270,000 bus, compared with 69,962,000 
last year. The crop is exceptionally good 
south of the Platte River, North of the 
river the seeding was delayed on account 
of too much rain, and the average condi- 
tion is not as promising. However, the 
July weather has been most favorable to 
late oats, and an improvement may be 
expected in the Aug. 1 report. 

“The condition of rye is 93 per cent, 
and promises a crop of 5,908,000 bus, 
compared with 6,650,000 last year. 

“Barley is rated as 91 per cent of nor- 
mal, which forecasts a production of 
5,146,000 bus, compared with 5,557,000 
last year. 

“The condition of hay is exceptionally 
good. Timothy, clover and alfalfa pro- 
duced bumper crops.” 

Leicn Leste. 


Pennsylvania 

Puirapeteuia, Pa., July 17.—Accord- 
ing to a report published by G, L. Mor- 
gan, agricultural statistician United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates, there 
is a reduction in the acreage of corn, due 
to shortage of labor, high prices of seed 
and labor, and unfavorable weather for 
planting. The area planted this season is 
estimated at 95 per cent of last year, or 
1,459,000 acres. The condition of the 
crop on July 1 was 84 per cent of a 
normal, indicating a yield of 39.5 bus 
per acre and a total production of 57,- 
601,000 bus, compared with 72,192,000 
last year, and 61,115,000, the average pro- 
duction of the past 10 years. 

The condition of wheat on July 1 was 
83 per cent of normal, indicating a yield 
of 17 bus per acre and a total produc- 
tion of 26,220,000 bus, compared with 
23,665,000 last year, and a 10-year ay- 
erage of 23,722,000. The stock of old 
wheat remaining in farmers’ hands is esti- 
mated at 5.5 per cent of last year’s crop, 
or 1,577,000 bus, compared with 1,147,000 
last year, and 1,423,000, the average stock 
for the past 10 years on July 1. 

The statistician’s estimates indicate a 
crop of rye in the state of 3,617,000 bus, 
compared with 3,648,000 last year, and 
347,000 bus barley, compared with 392,- 
000. 

Samvuet S. Danzets. 


California 
San Francisco, Cat., July 17.—The 
crop-reporting board of the’ Bureau of 


Estimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture, makes the following esti- 
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mates of crop conditions in California, 
as of July 1, 1920: 

“The weather during June was freak- 
ish—several very hot days, many days of 
hot, desiccating wind and a few cool 
nights, plus rain in some sections. These 
mixed conditions certainly did not im- 
prove the outlook for field crops, which, 
generally speaking, are far below normal. 

“The rice acreage planted this year is 
variously estimated to be between 160,000 
and 175,000. In our opinion about 165,- 
000 acres have been sown, the condition 
of which is 90 per cent of normal, a; 
against 94 per cent at this date last year. 
If, by reason of shortage of water, none 
of this acreage is abandoned, our forecast 
is for a production of 9,652,000 bus. 

“The winter wheat crop has suffered 
from lack of moisture in the soil and th 
weather conditions mentioned above 
However, fuller information than we had 
a month ago shows that the condition 
figure is two points higher than we re- 
ported June 1, but as compared with 
July 1, 1919, it is 15 per cent lower, and 
12 per cent lower than a 10-year average. 
The condition figure, 68 per cent, indi- 
cates a total production in California of 
9,278,000 bus. 

“There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the barley crop in some sections 
of California, notably south of the Te- 
hachapi, where they had more timely 
rain. Taking the state as a whole, the 
condition is still 4 per cent lower than 
at this time a year ago, and 8 per cent 
lower than a 10-year average. Though 
the acreage sown was 7 per cent larger 
than last year, the unfavorable conditions 
prevailing during the growing season 
point to a reduced production of nearly 
3,000,000 bus. Our forecast for this 
year’s crop is 27,376,000 bus.” 

R. C. Mason. 


Idaho and Nevada 

Ocpen, Uran, July 17.—Idaho’s wheat 
crop will be 22,737,000 bus, according to 
estimates of Julius H. Jacobson, federal 
agricultural statistician for that state. 
The oats production is given as 9,430,000 
bus, and barley 4,061,000. 

Nevada’s wheat crop this year will be 
650,000 bus, compared with 667,000 last 
year, according to estimates of M. M. 
Justin, agricultural statistician for the 
intermountain states. The oats produc- 
tion is estimated at 579,000 bus, com- 
pared with 448,000; barley 456,000, 
against 420,000. The crop of hay is esti- 
mated to yield 741,000 tons, against 604,- 
000 in 1919. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 

Porttanp, Orecon, July 17.—The Pa- 
cific Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in this 
city on Tuesday. S. C. Armstrong, of 
Seattle, was re-elected president, and I. 
C, Sanford, of Portland, vice-president. 
H. N. Stockett, of Great Falls, Mont., 
was elected manager and secretary. 

Reports for the past year were read 
and plans discussed for furthering the 
work of the association during the com- 
ing year. Edwin T. Coman, president 
of the Exchange National Bank, of Spo- 
kane, addressed the members on the qucs- 
tion of financing the 1920 crop. 

M. H. Houser, formerly vice-president 
of the Grain Corporation, spoke on the 
work of the Corporation and the differ- 
ence between handling wheat under gov- 
ernment and private control, 


J. M. Lownspau 





Reparation for Misrouting Cars 
Wasurneton, D. C., July 17.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission _ has 
awarded Gwinn Brothers & Co., of Hun- 
tington, W. Va., reparation amounting 
to $573.98 from the New York Central 
Railroad for the misrouting of 12 car- 
loads of wheat shipped from Chicago, 
milled at Huntington, and the product 
forwarded thence to destinations in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. The Commis- 
sion has also awarded Rosenbaum Broth- 
ers, Omaha, reparation to the amount of 
$67.34 for illegal rates charged by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and con- 
necting lines on 12 carloads of oats 
shipped from Omaha to points in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. 
Joun J. Marrinay. 
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CHICAGO, JULY 17 
¥FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS «.««++-. Scebeecedene $14.75 @15.25 
Spring patent, Jute .......++++. 14.00 @14.25 
Spring straights, jute .......-+ 13.25 @13.75 
Spring Clears, Jute ....seseeeees 10.75 @11.00 
c,-cond clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 9.00@ 9.50 


y mills’ spring patents, jute. 14.00@14.15 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......+.. $13.25 @13.75 
Straight, southern, Jute ....... « 12.40@12.65 
Clear, southern, jute .........+++ 10.00@10.80 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$13.25@13.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ....-.+e0+- . 12.60@13.00 
Clear, Kansas, Jute ...seseveeee 10.00 @10.40 


RYE FLOUR 

R flour, white, jute, per bbl. .$11.00@11.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 10.00 @10.50 

\"HEAT—Market strong and higher early 
in the week, and weak and lower later. 
Closing today was 6c lower than Friday on 
spring wheat, and 3@5c lower on winters. 
New No, 2 red sold at $2.85 today, and sam- 


( 





ple grade red at $2.79. Range for the week, 
v comparisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 1 red. 300@305 280@... 226 @227 
No. 2 red. 286@... 275@280 223 @224% 
No. 1 hard 285@... 288@... 226% @237 
N hard 285@... 280@... 223% @235 
No. 1 n, 8. 290@295 300@... 245 @... 
No. 2.n, 8. 290@... 280@28 230 @... 
No. 1 dk n ...@... 284@300 ... @..-. 


CORN—Prices unsettled and sharply low- 
e! ithough rallying at the close on lighter 
offerings. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 


6 mix.. 147 @160 151 @158 186@191 
5 mix.. 150 @160 160 @161 191@192 
4 mix.. 152 @162%157%@161 191@193 
3 mix.. 154% @168% 159 @166 192@197 
6 yel... 150 @159 152 @157 188@192 
5 yel... 155 @160 161 @... 190@193% 
4 yel... 152% @164 159% @16 193@195 


3 yel... 153 @166 158% @166 193@198 
8 wh... 158% @170% 168 @169% ...@198 
OATS—Declined 19¢ from the last week’s 
high on No. 8 white, and nearly 15¢c on No. 
2 white, with a fair rally at the close, Iowa 
is shipping 27@28-lb No. 3 white oats, which 
are difficult to sell. Part of these are mill 
oats, and are sent in by an industry. Range: 


This week Last week Last year 

white 88 @106 95 @106 75% @80% 
white 90 @109%101 @109 77% @81% 
white 95% @111% 103% @110% 78% @82% 
white 98 @112%105 @111 79%@81% 
RYE—Market unsettled, with a good bulge 
and a break followed by a reaction. No. 2 
ranged $2.21@2.35%, the latter the best of 
the season, against $2.22@2.27% last week 
and $1.59@1.69 last year. No. 2 closed at 
3@2.24; new rye at 8c over September, 
and July at $2.22, after selling at $2.37 early 
in the week, the latter the highest of the 
September closed at $1.89% @1.89%. 
BARLEY—Market unsettled, with poor to 


bo co om 





season 


fancy $1.15@1.35 during the week, closing at 
$1.25 @1.29. September closed at $1.15% 
after a range of $1.15% @1.27. 


LINSEED MEAL—Market easier at $67 in 
car lots, f.0.b, Chicago, Linseed oil in tanks 


for future delivery 5c lower, at $1.15 gal. 
CORN GOODS—Market easy, with trade 
fair. Corn flour $4.57% per 100 lbs; corn 
meal, $4.05 for yellow granulated and $4.25 
for white; cream meal, yellow $3.92%, white 
$4.1244; granulated hominy, $4.25; pearl 


hominy, $4.30. Rolled oats, $5.35 per 90-lb 
sack, and steel-cut $6.02% per 100 Ibs. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbls....% 139 115 130 63 
Wheat, bus.... 667 1,836 717 87 
Corn, bus...... 2,248 1,312 604 379 
Oats, bus.....: 1,571 2,867 880 1,499 
Rye, bus......+- 75 76 115 6 
Bar! bus.... 217 527 87 597 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 17 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent ..cGuhmmeniey nag ds = $13.25 @13.75 
Straights =, saa a aebhe teas heaves 12.25 @12.75 
First clear ..... oe Sites Sanh 10.75 @11.50 
Second ChOBE ui... sees cenctar : 8.560@10.00 
MILLFEED—No demand for prompt 
bran, with prices about $1 lower. Supply 


of shorts, however, is inadequate to the de- 
mand, and prices are strong in this feed. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, 
ea be brown shorts, $55@56; gray shorts, 

7@58, 

WHEAT—Sharp recessions in futures, ad-. 
ditional reductions in export bids and in- 
creased supplies were the leading factors in 
asharp break in the cash wheat market yes- 
terday and today. Prices closed as much as 
12@i5c under last week’s close. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No, 1 $2.80@2.83, medium $2.72 


@2.73; No. 2 $2.80@2.81, medium $2.71@ 
2.74; No. 3 $2.78@2.79, medium $2.68@2.70; 
No. 4 $2.72@2.75, medium $2.65@2.68. Soft 
wheat: No. 1 $2.72@2.73, No. 2 $2.70@2.71, 
No, 3 $2.68@2.70, No. 4 $2.64@2.66. 

CORN—Cash prices for corn followed the 
wheat market and registered substantial 
losses toward the close of the week, because 
of the inability of the demand to take up 
arrivals, Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 
$1.55@1.57, No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 $1.45@ 
1.57; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.60@1.66, No. 3 
$1.55@1.57, No. 4 $1.48@1.52; mixed corn, 
No, 2 $1.51@1.52, No, 3 $1.47@1.48, No. 4 
$1.42@1.44, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 10,075 18,850 60,775 30,225 


W’t, bus. .1,175,850 2,704,050 1,045,700 456,650 


Corn, bus.. 208,750 178,750 96,250 151,259 
Oats, bus.. 71,400 142,800 16,500 90,000 
Rye, bus... 12,100 5,500 8,800 7,700 
Barley, bus 34,500 9,000 9,100 11,700 
Bran, tons. 600 480 2,700 2,200 
Hay, tons.. 9,204 7,884 8,504 2,712 





DULUTH, JULY 17 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Family patent .......eeesseeees $14.30@14.50 
Bakers patent ......-sseesevees 14.05 @14.25 
First clear, jute .......seescees 11.50@11.75 
Second clear, jute .......+ee-- - 9.50@10.00 
No, 2 semolina ......cssececees 14.40@14.60 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


We. 8 etemlght sci vcteosrcceves oe ote ot - $6.00 
Pure white rye ...scccsccccccccveccees 5.60 
No. 8 Gark TYE oc cccsccccccrvcsscccce 4.05 
No, & dark rye ...ccccccvccversvcveces 5.70 
WG BFPO cect eh es thse rsh ocvadcces tin 5.10 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
July 17..20,935 July 19..10,435 July 20..20,200 
July 10..16,740 July 12..14,805 July 13..14,135 
July 3...19,895 July 6...18,025 July 6,..10,405 
June 26.22,270 June 28.24,400 June 29.15,370 


WHEAT—The resumption of future trad- 
ing, July 15, caused hardly a ripple of ex- 
citement in the pit. Operators were inter- 
ested in the opening up of trading, but 
market conditions were not favorable for 
immediate renewal of active business opera- 
tions. Opening sale in December for both 
spring and durum was $2.70, but constant 
reductions in asking quotations registered 
dealings at the end of the week much lower. 
Spring December sold today at 2.55 and 
durum at $2.44, both closing at that figure. 
Cash market slow and mixed under small 
trade, Spring closed 5c higher, durum 6c 
lower as against July 10. Lack of export 
demand caused the marking down of durum. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 10 .... 101 @105 «++ @235 «os Hues 
July 12.... 102 @106 233 @ 235 0++@... 
July 18 .... 96% @ 99% ...@231 oto @® . 08 
July 14.... 90% @ 95% ...@221 ee re 
July 15.... 86%@ 91% ...@218% ...@... 
July 16.... 91 @ 96 -+»-@214% ...@... 
July 17.... 90% @ 95% ...@214 *.@... 
July 19, 1919 ....@ 77% ...@158% 112@122 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7-—Domestic—~ -——Bonded——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
9 5 


Seer 282 131 5 

Rye ...04+% 516 1,195 1 ee ae 
Barley .... 62 403 28 $8 51 14 
Flaxseed .. 504 165 124 2 o* 42 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

cr—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 191 





Spring .... 271 19 Toe 10 és 
Durum .... 512 94 1 296 96 
Winter .... 2 = oe 16 
Totals .. 785 113 2 611 106 
Oats «i.e. 52 90 15 2 171 
py, USER: 521 248 oe TAT.” WS re 
Barley ..... 58 656 -» 183 455 34 
Bonded... a 19 os “fh +s ‘a 
Flaxseed .. 7 83 2 126 41 93 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 17, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

r~Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 73 39 ote 19 12 
2 ak nor |} 
8 dk nor | ‘ 
3 nor 5 84 es ra 33 1 
All other 

spring .. 439 15 1 106 2 1 
1 am dur?) 
1,2 dur j§ 297 185 a 85 25 
All other 

durum .. 444 45 4 80 15 ° 
Winter .... Re ¥ 1 ve oe 
Mixed .... 76% S54 ow 193 39 ee 


Totals ..1,413 285 6 617 94 1 
FLAXSEED—Except for a show of firm- 
ness at the start, the price movement 
throughout the week was mostly on the 
downgrade. Reasons chiefly responsible for 





the weakness were the large supplies carried 


in houses here, the favorable crop outlook 
and private estimates of yield several mil- 
lion bushels above what the government fig- 
ured, also the anticipation of a movement of 
several cargoes of Canadian flaxseed this 
way for reshipment to Minneapolis in the 
near future, Buyers moved carefully in 
picking up supplies, generally holding for 
concessions and getting them. Final quota- 
tions were 31@32%c lower than the close of 
July 10. October was the leader. Interest 
is opening up in November and December, 
Cash continues a dockage proposition, and 
sells accordingly. No. 1 spot is quoted at 
July price to 10c over. To-arrive, 3c over 
the July contract, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


7——Close——_,, 

Opening July 19 

July 12 High Low July17 1919 
July ..$3.72 $3.76 $3.40 $3.40 $5.95 
Sept. . 3.83 3.83 3.47 3.47% 5.88 


Oct. .. 3.82 3.85 3.49 3.49 5.72 
NOV, .. «ees 3.66 3.50 3.50 5.63 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 17 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton ........+--. $14.50@14.75 
Spring straight, cottom .......- 13.50@13.90 
First clear, cotton ......+.+e0+5 11.50@12.00 
Second clear, cotton .....--. seee 9.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 12.26@12.35 


Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 11.10@11,25 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 8.75@10.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ........-- 13.25@13.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... eeees@ 4.05 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... .....-@ 4.00 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... .....@ 3.95 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $50 
@61; standard fine middlings, $57@58; rye 
feed, $56; flour middlings, $63@64; red dog, 
$72@73; oil meal, $65.50; gluten feed, $64.25, 
—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@10c. Receipts, 45 
cars. Demand was good from millers and 
shippers for all milling grades, No. 1 
northern, $2.90@3.05; No. 2, $2.75@2.95; No. 
3, $2.65 @2.90. 

BARLEY—Declined 7@8c. Receipts, 82 
cars. Demand was limited, and only the 
best grades were wanted. No. 3, $1.24@ 
1.33; No. 4, $1.15@1.31; feed and rejected, 
$1.10 @1.30. 

RYE—Down 15@lé6c. Receipts, 33 cars. 
Demand was light from both millers and 
shippers, and some of the offerings were 
carried over. No. 1, $2.16@2.32; No. 2, $2.15 
@2.31; No, 3, $2.12@2.28. 

CORN—Declined 8@10c for the week. Re- 
ceipts, 321 cars. Demand was good for 
choice, but low-grades were slow sale and 
only at liberal discounts. No. 3 yellow, $1.50 
@1.64; No. 4 yellow, $1.47@1.62; No. 3 
mixed, $1.47@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.56@1.72. 

OATS—Dropped 10@ilc. Receipts, 291 
cars. Demand was good from cereal buyers 
for choice, while shippers took all grades. 
No. 2 white, 96c@$1.08; No. 3 white, 93%c@ 
$1.07; No. 4 white, 92c@ $1.05, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 192 1919 


1920 920 
Flour, bbls... 19,600 17,675 18,370 32,660 
Wheat, bus.. 63,450 37,520 79,180 12,594 
Corn, bus.... 457,425 152,520 202,430 72,320 
Oats, bus.... 589,840 519,350 250,230 288,248 
Barley, bus.. 126,690 314,000 38,570 281,688 
Rye, bus..... 36,990 57,360 45,510 27,000 
Feed, tons... 960 1,020 3,510 4,406 





TOLEDO, JULY 17 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
100’s, f.o.b. mill, $13.60. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........ bods.e wee $53.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... svence OOLE8 
Winter wheat middlings ..... ree 63.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.......---4+-- 68.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 39 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 39 cars, 28 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 21 cars, 15 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

55,000 379,000 

49,000 17,000 

43,000 92,000 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 26,000 65,000 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 17 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.50@14, 
standard $12.20@12.50, first clear $10.20@11; 
hard winter patent $13@13.80, straight $12.20 
@12.50, first clear $10.30@11; soft winter 
patent $12.80@13.50, straight $12.10@12.40, 
first clear $9.70@10.20. 

MILLFEED—Several cars of hard and 
soft winter bran sold at $49@52, but demand 
is quiet at lower prices. Some inquiry for 
gray shorts, but only a few sales made at 
$62. Practically all sales of millfeed are for 
immediate shipment. 

WHEAT—Quiet, and declined 9@1l0c. Re- 
ceipts, 318 cars, against 262 last week. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 red, $2.76@2.76%; No. 2 
red, $2.75@2.76; No. 3 red, $2.73@2.75; No. 
4 red, $2.71@2.75; No. 3 hard, old, $2.72. 

CORN—Prices 6@12c lower, and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 352 cars, against 458. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.54@1.61; No. 4 
corn, $1.51; No. 1 yellow, $1.56; No, 2 yel- 
low, $1.55@1.56; No. 3 yellow, $1.54; No, 1 


white, $1.64; No. 
white, $1.55. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $4.50; cream meal, $4.60; 
grits and hominy, $4.75, 

OATS—Demand quiet; prices 8@12c lower, 
Receipts, 209 cars, against 261. Closing 
prices: No. 8 white, 92@938c; No. 2 mixed, 
89@91ic; No. 3 mixed, 85@90c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts --Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 78,0380 72,180 101,980 64,800 
Wheat, bus. 674,661 1,777,290 333,470 277,420 
Corn, bus... 552,720 140,400 417,860 309,580 
Oats, bus... 542,000 482,000 420,650 586,000 
Rye, bus.... 4,510 5,538 
Barley, bus. 9,600 28,800 


NEW YORK, JULY 17 

FLOUR—The feature of the week was the 
s1q} nq ‘JoyIvUT yeoyM oy JO Buyuedo 
caused no excitement. Trade dull. Flour 
in, transit three and four months still com- 
ing in, and much of it purchased well below 
present price level. General tone of market 
firm, and prices, though not advanced at 
close of week, had a jump earlier, and were 
firmly maintained. Range: spring first pat- 
ent, $15.50@15.75; standard patent, $13.75@ 
14.50; first clear, $11@12; soft winter 
straight, $11.75@12.50; hard winter straights, 
$13.25@14; first clear, $11@12; rye, $11.25@ 
12.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 234,732 bbis. 

WHEAT—Trading more active toward the 
close of week. Prices sharply lower. Cash 
markets weaker,,owing to less active export 
demand and increased offers from country. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.if., $2.92; No. 2 hard 
winter, $2.92; No. 2 mixed durum, $2.92. 
Receipts, 1,267,400 bus. 


CORN—Showed weakness at times, in 
sympathy with wheat. No. 2 ‘yellow (10 
days’ shipment), $1.70%. Receipts, 405,- 
409 bus. 

OATS—Market firm. Crop news very sat- 
isfactory. Prices ranged $1.18@1.20, accord- 
ing to quality. Receipts, 721,100 bus, 


BOSTON, JULY 17 . 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$15.00@15.50 


2 white, $1.63; No. 6 


2,320 4,760 








Spring patents, standard ...... 13.50@15.00 
Spring first clears ........4s.++ 10.50 @12.50 
Hard winter patents .......... 12.75 @14.50 
Soft winter patents ..........+. 13.25 @14.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 13.00 @13.50 
Soft winter clears ...........:. 10.75@13.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 11.00 @11.50 


MILLFEED—Demand fair, with moderate 
offerings, and market a shade lower. Spring 
bran, $57.50; winter bran, $58.50; middlings, 
$63@67; mixed feed, $64@70; gluten feed, 
$75.12; hominy feed, $72.40; stock feed, $74; 
oat hulls, reground, $54.50; cottonseed meal, 
$69.50@73,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet and 
market easy. Granulated yellow, $4.50; 
bolted yellow, $4.45; feeding, $3.50@3,.55; 
cracked corn, $3.55@3.60; white corn flour, 
$4.75@5; white corn meal, $4.75@5; hom- 
iny, grits and samp, $4.75@5; cream of 
maize, $6,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
lower at $5.65 for rolled and $6.21 for" cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -——Stocks——, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis....*26,770 49,691 ..... er 
Wheat, bus... ..... 13,000 1,366 33,856 
Corn, bus..... 4,860 1,050 8,108 wees 
Oats, bus..... 27,985 132,800 1,766 86,465 
Rye, bus...... 240 1,950 305 14,772 
Barley, bus... ..... 376,600 eeees 620,667 
Millfeed, tons: *..... 62 was. oveee 
Oatmeal, cases 225 8,600 sence a's ase 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... 610 ous eeoee 


*Includes 8,490 bbls for export, compared 
with 33,375 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending July 17: 18,271 sacks of flour to-Liv- 
erpool. 





BUFFALO, JULY 17 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 8 
Best patent spring ...........- 
Bakers patent .....c.essseeees 
Piret CleeP ccc ccccccwoncee tan ve 
Second clear .......cssens vas 
Graham GOGr é6 i. cc iacins vanes 
Rye, pure white ........+e+.e08 
FRG; BOVOINOt. 65-0 bie lt Odean es 


Bran; PEO WM sive vcd vesess 
Standard middlings, per ton 
por Serer rere re eee 
Flour middlings ..........+.6++ 
Red dog, per ton .......--5+065 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per tom .........+.« 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... 
Gluten feed, per ton ..........+-+ 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... 
Oil meal, per ton ....... alyet 46 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks... 

WHEAT—There was an active inquiry for 
soft winter on track, and the few cars of- 
fered were quickly disposed of. Prices were 
unsettled on anything for shipment, and the 
few bids made were far below asking prices. 

CORN—After a break of 6c the market 
steadied, and sales the past three days were 
at that decline, with all offerings taken. 








$1. No. 6 No. 6 yellow, 
31.81@1.64—on track, h billed, . 

OATS—The market declined steadily, clos- 
ing 5c lower than last week, but firm at that 
decline. Receipts were light the past few 
days, and demand good. Closing: No. 1 
white, $1.06%; No. 2 white, $1.06; No. 8 
white, $1.05; No. 4 white, $1.04,—on track, 
through bill red. 

BARLEY—No demand, and but few cars 
offered. Malting was quoted at $1.65 @1.75, 
and feed at $1.55 @1.60. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 was quoted today at 
the close at $2.23, on track, through billed. 





BALTIMORE, JULY 17 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, 
cottons: 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter short patent, new. 
Hard winter straight, new 
Soft winter short patent, new.. 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 
new .. 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent eves © @14,256 
City mills’ winter straight «++ @14.00 


MILLFEED—Spring bran declined $1; 
otherwise, unchanged and dull throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $55@56; soft winter bran, $57@58; 
standard middlings, $61@62; flour middlings, 
$68@69; red dog, $76@77; city mills’ bran 
and middlings, $62@63. 

WHEAT—Down 5c; demand not so rapa- 
cious, movement (old business) still large. 
Receipts, 835,497 bus; exports, 973,924; stock, 
1,459,309. Closing prices: No, 2 red winter, 
spot, $3; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, spot, 
$2.96; July, $2.95; August, $2.90; September, 
$2.83; range for week of new southern sam- 
ple grade, $2.70@3.06, 

CORN—Weak; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 28,346 bus; stock, 168,503. 
Closing prices: no trading in contract spot 
or No. 3 yellow, track; range for week of 
southern, $1.70@1.90; spot near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $9. 


OATS—Steadier; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 17,006 bus; stock, 75,040. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, $1.25; 
No. 3 white, domestic, $1.24. 


RYE—Off 6c; movement and demand big. 
Receipts, 468,828 bus; exports, 1,154,903; 
stock, 579,470. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $2.40; sales of bag lots of 
new southern for week, $2.20@2.40, as to 
quality. 


in 98-lb 


$14.00 @14.50 
13.25 @13.75 

- 13.50@14.00 

- 12.50@13.25 
12.25 @12.75 


11.25 @11.75 
11.25 @11.75 
10.25 @10.75 


«-» @15.25 
-@15.25 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 17 


FLOUR—Receipts, 1,325 bbis, and 16,668,- 
053 Ibs in sacks. . Exports, 56,883 sacks to 
Immingham and 156,525 sacks and 490 bbis 
to Hamburg. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear ... 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Soft winter straight 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, 
and values steadily held. 
@13.25 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
quality. 

WHBEAT—Market advanced 5@7c early in 
week, but subsequently lost most of the im- 
provement and closed largely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 150,526 bus; exports, 524,002; stock, 
1,558,076. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No. 1 red winter 

No. 1 hard winter 

No. 2 red winter 

No. 2 hard winter 

No. 3 red winter 

No. 3 hard winter 

No. 4 red winter 

No. 4 hard winter 

No. 5 red winter .... 

No. 5 hard winter 
CORN—Dull, and further declined 2@5c. 

Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 

18,278 bus; stock, 73,759. Quotations, as to 

quality and location, at $1.80@1.85, the Jat- 

ter for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet and lower, in sym- 
pathy with decline in raw material. Quo- 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$4.40@.... 
Granulated white meal, fancy... 5 
Yellow table meal, fancy 
White table meal, fancy 

White corn flour, fancy 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... 
MILLFEED—Quiet and barely steady. 

Offerings moderate but ample. Quotations: 

Spring bran 

Soft winter bran 

Standard middlings 

ns” —ggeagmaaad wed 


- $14.75 @15.25 

13.75 @14.50 
11.50@12.00 

14.00 @14.50 

13.25 @13.75 

11.75 @12.75 

but offerings light 
Quotations, $12.50 
according to 


75.00 @76.00 


OATS—Offerings light, but trade quiet and 
prices declined lc. Receipts, 32,351 bus; 
stock, 140,882. Quotations: No. 1 white, 
$1.29@1.30; No. 2 white, $1.28@1.29; No. 3 
white, $1.24@1.25; No. 4 white, $1.22@1.23. 

ulet and without important 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 


OA 
change. 
sacks, $6.81; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 


two 90-lb sacks, $11.70; patent, cut, two 
100-Ib sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 20 
Nominal quotations today = sore 
mills for flour carload 
round lots, f.0.b. speumeene per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Short patent, 98-lb pee, +++ ++ $18.65@14.10 
Standard patent ..... «+ 13.40@13.75 
Bakers patent ....... - 18.00@13.35 
First clear, jute ...... 11.25 @11.50 
Second clear, jute . --» 8.00@ 9.00 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b, Minneapolis, 
today (July 20), in jute, were: 
Medium semolina 
Durum flour 


$13.15 @13.65 
11.35 @11.65 
8.75@ 9.65 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 
245,955 178,530 
305,035 266,015 255,360 
July 10... 242,405 234,835 280,495 188,305 
July 3.... 269,166 156,110 191,195 159,470 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 

3,800 3,880 
5,460 2,695 
9,165 18,050 
16,930 20,500 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Outpu 
mills ity 1920 1919 
29. 65 70,710 177,950 231,835 <2e cee 
. 64 70,535 161,415 214,210 335 895 
. 63 69,935 127,895 203,550 e+. 1,020 
. 65 71,035 129,405 180,830 1,125 eee 
. 65 71,035 151,185 178,320 as aes 
. 62 69,460 151,480 119,390 335 1,200 
61 68,360 119,790 154,875 1,760 700 
55 64,660 141,070 125,510 2,525 700 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 20), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


1917 
144,160 


July 24... 
165,850 


July 17... 


July 
July 
July 
July 


t—, -—-Exports— 
1920 1919 


July 17. 


July 20 Year ago 
$46.00@47.00 $38.00@39.00 
Stand. middlings.. 52.00@54.00 50.00@51.00 
Flour middlings... 61.00@63.00 54.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 70,00@72.00 59.00@60,00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* $64.50 @65.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 65.00@65.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 66.00@66.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 67.00@67.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 55.00@56.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.40@ 5.50 
Corn meal, yellowt 5.35@ 5.40 
Rye flour, white* 11.90@12.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* 8.65@ 8.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 11.90@11.95 
Graham, standard, bbit 11.70@11.75 
Rolled oats** +++» @5.37% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 30.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 34.00@45.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 45.00@70.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal* 63.00 @64.00 


*In sacks. {Per 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
‘No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
red wheat at Minne- 


Daily 
No, 1 northern, 
northern and No. 2 
apolis, per bushel: 
No. 1ldark No.inor No.1 red 
$2.95@3.10 $2.90@3.00 $.. 6 
2.95@3.10 2.90@3.00.... 
2.90@3.05 2.85@2.95 
2.80@2.95 2.75 @2.85 
2.80@2.90 2.75@2.80 
2.85@2.95 2.80@2.85 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
-$2.90@3.05 $2.85 @2.95 
2.90@3.05 2.85 @2.95 
2.85@3.00 2.80@2.90 
2.70@2.80 
July 19.... 2.70@2.75 
July 20.... 2.80@2. 90 2.75@2.80 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oats 


July 14.... 
July 15.... 
July 16.... 
July 17.... 
July 19.... 
July 20.... 


July 14... 
July 15.... 
July 16.... 
July 17 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 151@153 
Rye 
224% @226% 
215% @217% 
212% @214% 
-» 210 @211 
July - 212 @215 95@115 
July 220 @221 95@115 


WEDBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: July 19 
July 17 July 10 


1919 

1,124,370 873,000 
18,140 

1,210 1,496 
81,070 
178,710 

125,400 1, 028, 050 

57,000 244,400 

112,200 144,000 


July 
July 
July 


July 98@115 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbis 
Milistuf, tons ... 
Corn, bus 

Oats, bus 
Barley, bus 

Rye, b 


Flaxseed, 04 94,600 


Shipments from Minneapolis by 
ending Saturday were 
"yely 17 July 10 


Wheat, bus ..... 805,980 
Flour, bbis ...... 337,641 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,177 

158,400 


366,420 
228,010 899,940 
459,900 34,440 


Flaxseed, bus | 6,360 10, 000 30,000 


MINNBAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 19 July 20 
July 17 /~_ 10 1919 1918 
294 02 650 ona 
No. 1 northern. 42 
No, 2 northern.. oe see 9 
Others 7 307 


In 1915 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 19 July 20 July * 

July 17 July 10 1919 1918 191 
Corn 70 182 2 
Oats ... 239 371 
Barley .. 864 735 1,119 124 
Rye .... 365 838 4,403 15 
Flaxseed. 73 43 177 151 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

c—Mplse—, - Duluth ‘ 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 

i ee oe ag 3.64% 3.62 3.70 

. 3.56% 38.54 

3.52 

3.43 


3,028 39 





July Y 
July 
July 
July 
July : 3.40 3.47% 
July - 8.560% 3.50% 3.53 3.48 3.58% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts——, ——In store—\ 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 191 
Minneapolis. 95 144 16 73 30 
Duluth 74 126 «6165 


199 195 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to 
17, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -——Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
4,738 7,071 483 2,058 
2,258 4,063 1,243 3,617 


3.63 
3.59 
3.50 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 
6,996 


Totals 11,134 1,726 5,675 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
July -+. 185 95 194 28 126 163 
July +--+ 180 114 63 13 156 89 
July Sree 152 139 9 4176 115 
July Cas ae 171 174 8 117 ° 
July 19 ... 440 211 87 17 134 
July 20 ... 158 179 33 13. 180 
Totals -1,504 922 687 88 889 
*Holiday. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., July 17.—The past 
week showed no improvement in the de- 
mand for flour. Few mills are anxious 
to offer new-wheat flour just at present. 
There is still a good stock of old-wheat 
flour at railroad sheds, warehouses and 
in bakeries. Some bakers are waiting for 
new flour to blend with their old stock. 

The following are prices quoted by 
mills to dealers here, per barrel, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks: soft winter wheat, 
short patents $14.25@14.90, 95 per cent 
$13.85@14; hard winter wheat 95 per 
cent, $13.40@13.75, short patents $13.75 
@14.10; spring wheat patents $15@15.60, 
short patents $15.30@15.90; new-wheat 
flour, Oklahoma and Kansas, 95 per cent, 
$13.50@13.75. 

Quotations by dealers, bulk, on track, 
at New Orleans: corn, $1.80@1.82 bu; 
oats, No. 2 white $1.12, No. 3 white $1.11; 
wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on track, sacked, 
$2.90@3. 

Corn products: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $5.20; grits, fine $5.25, coarse $5.25. 

Grain inspected July 15: wheat, 176 
cars; corn, 17; oats, 5; barley, 1; rye, 3. 

Inspected since July 1: wheat, export, 
1,749 cars; corn, export 92, local 83; oats, 
local, 112; rye, export, 4; barley, ex- 
port, 321. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,839,000 
bus; corn, 140,000; oats, 29,000; rye, 11,- 
000; barley, 773,000. 

* * 

Among visitors here this week were A. 
L. Jacobson, of the Atchison (Kansas) 
Mills Corporation, Mr. Reynolds, of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas Sa 
and Mr. Homire, of the Listman M 


La Crosse, Wis. 
Gerorce L, Ferry. 
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Argentina—Five Months’ Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from Argentin: 
in the first five months of 1920, 1919 ani 
1918 (Jan, 1-June 10): 
1 1919 1918 


920 
Wheat, bus. .1365,006,216 22,981,026 44,927,413 
Flour, bbls... 1,643,981 1,281,728 
Corn, bus.... 63,906,241 27,072,523 
Flaxseed, bus 21,833,115 6,970,209 
Oats, bus.... 12,437,070 6,628,931 


7, ‘434, 027 
9,835,337 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


*Five months (Jan, 1-June 10). 


Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by ca 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
63,906 21,833 12,437 
74,804 33,023 
20,402 
28,228 
113,140 55,4 
173,223 40,8 
139,451 . 24,426 
61,41 ( 
61,8 
$5,255 


22,8: 
36,6 
18,6 


*Five months (Jan. 1-June 10). 

Exports of barley in 1919, 1,525,000 bis 
(000’s not omitted); 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 
527,000 bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year a\- 
erage, 1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 


Argentine Crops and Acreage 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 
Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxse:« 
1919-20... 213,961 258,686 57,113 42,0 
1918-19... 184,268 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,4 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,99 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,285 
1914-15... 169,166 $338,235 49,397 45,04 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,9 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 

Argentine grain acreages, as officially es'i- 
mated (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn 
14,957 8,184 
16,976 9,800 
17,875 8,715 
16,089 8,965 
16,419 8,447 
15,470 10,386 
16,244 10,260 
16,971 9,464 
17,042 8,456 
15,452 7,945 


Oats Flaxse 
1919-20.... 
1918-19.... 
1917-18.... 
1916-17.... 
1915-16.... 
1914-15.... 
1918-14.... 
1912-13.... 
1911-12.... 
1910-11.... 


CAPE DS goee coe] 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Min: 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside’’ m 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, fr 
Sept. 1, 1919, to July 10, 1920, with coim- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Output——, -——Exports 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis -14,954 14,406 307 ) 
St. Paul 422 367 ee 
Duluth-Superior 426 919 
Outside mills .. 8,444 10,508 


24,246 26,200 334 





Commerce of the Port of New York 


The proportion of the total commerce 
of the United States passing through tlic 
port of New York, with the June figures 
partly estimated for the seven fiscal years 
1914-20, shows that the port is holding 
its own with respect to imports, and that 
it has been losing gradually with respect 
to exports. 

The following table gives the figures for 
the seven years which include the dura- 
tion of the war: 

Gent 
Port of N. Y 
United States New York tol S 
$2,364,579,148 $ 864,546,338 6 
2,768,589,340 1,193,581,088 
4,333,482,885  2,332,286,213 
6,290,048,394 3,053,119,504 
5,919,711,371  2,613,048,763 
7,232,282,686 3,028,239,464 
*8,198,066,308 *8, 428,722,457 


IMPORTS 

$1,893,925,657 $1,040,380,526 
1,674,169,740 931,011,058 
2,197,883,510 1,191,865,982 

2,659,355,185 

2,945,655, 403 

.  3,095,876,582 
*5,115,057,786 2,814, i, 232 

oP artis estimated. 
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(Continued from page 294.) 


with grass, and some be cut for hay. 
Some sections are much better than 

ers; in the best sections a fair eld of 
rood quality will be obtained. total 
vield in Ohio will not average much bet- 
ter than half a crop, and the quality will 
be far from uniform. 

The outlook for corn and oats is much 
better than that for wheat. While corn- 
fields are also quite variable, and some 
are backward and not far advanced, yet 
they are being taken care of, and will 
probably come along all right with warm 
weather. So far there has been only a 
little of the hot, forcing weather particu- 
larly favorable for corn. 

W. H. Wicery. 





Wheat Midge in Indiana Fields 

inprANAPOLIS, Inp., July 17.—Reports 
received the last 10 days by the agricul- 
tural experiment station at Purdue Uni- 
versity at La Fayette indicate that the 
wheat midge, or red weevil, is prevalent 
in wheatfields in Indiana. Experts say 
the insect threatens to become as dan- 
gerous as the Hessian fly. 

Professor A. T. Wiancko, head of the 
soils and crops department of the uni- 
versity, has explained that the pest at- 
tacks the young wheat grain, sucks the 
juice from it, and causes the kernel to 
shrivel, although damage ceases when the 
kernel ripens. It belongs to the. same 
family as the Hessian fly. 

Yhe best remedy against the insect, 
the Purdue authorities have informed 
grain-growers in this state, is deep fall 
plowing of wheat stubble land, which is 
intended to bury the pest in the pupa 
stage so deeply that it will not. emerge 
in the spring. Wheat chaff and screen- 
ings from infected fields, it is added, 
should be destroyed. Rotation of crops, 
so that wheat will never follow wheat 
on the same field, also will help to avoid 
propagation of the insect. 

It is believed at the university that the 
practice in many parts of Indiana of 
growing wheat year after year on the 
same ground may be largely responsible 
for the development of this serious 
enemy of crops in the state. 

The first new-crop wheat of the 1920 
season in Indiana arrived in Indianapolis 
this week. One car of No. 1 rec and 
one of No. $3 red came from John L. 
Morgan, of Lyons, being consigned to a 
local grain company. The No, 1 weighed 
61 lbs to the bu, contained 13 4-10 per 
cent moisture, and was docked 1 per 
cent for cheat. Another car of No. 1 
came from Frank A. Witt, of Clark 
County, Illinois, It tested practically 
the same as the Hoosier-raised grain. 
Both cars of No. 1 sold at $2.86 bu, 
country station, a premium price, as is 
customary for the first wheat to arrive. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





Rye Harvest Begins in New York 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 17.—Rye har- 
vest is under way, with promise of a fair 
yield. An occasional piece of wheat on 
sandy ground is fit to cut. There has 
been some rain this week, but the cool 
weather, especially at night, has not been 
beneficial to corn. T. W. Knapp. 





Crep Report from Georgia 


Avranta, Ga, July 17.—The past 
week has been generally favorable for 
all crops in Georgia. Corn, while small, 


has made good progress on account of 
the much-needed showers which occurred 
during the week. Potatoes and truck 
crops also made good progress, and a 


splendid yield is now assured, There are 
a number of potato-curing warehouses 
throughout the state, and the potato crop 
is becoming a more staple crop on ac- 


count of these facilities for keeping the 
crop and marketing as the trade war- 
rants, 

Co'ton is growing rapidly and fruiting 
well in practically every section of the 
static. In many places the plant is still 
small on account of the late start, while 
in other sections it is about normal size 
and well fruited. ‘The crop is generally 
Well cultivated and free from grass. The 
tecent scattered showers over much of the 
state have caused some fear of the boll 
Weevil, and reports from a few sections 
Say it is in eriinaies in great numbers. 

Weather conditions during the next 40 


days will largely determine the cotton 
crop. Continued warm sunshine, with lit- 
tle moisture well distributed, will insure 
a splendid crop for Georgia. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


Australia’s June Rainfall 

Avetame, So. Aust., June 20.—In the 
last two: or three weeks practically the 
whole of the agricultural areas in the 
commonwealth have undergone a glori- 
ous transformation. Grand rains have 
fallen everywhere, and, generally speak- 
ing, all anxiety, for the time being at any 
rate, has been banished. 

Although Western Australia has re- 
ceived a good soaking, South Australia, 
probably, has been the most abundantly 
blessed with moisture. Since the begin- 
ning of the month, in the central state, 
from one and a half to two inches of 
rain have been registered throughout the 
farming districts, and in many localities 
between three and four inches has been 
gauged. In quite a number of places, 
especially in the hilly country, the pre- 
cipitation has even exceeded six inches. 

Victoria has been rather generously 
treated, but both in that state and New 
South Wales further substantial soaking 
downpours shortly would be appreciated. 
Seeding operations, for the most part, 
are well. advanced, and crops the seed of 
which was put in early are coming on 
rapidly. Reports from all directions in- 
dicate that the area seeded will greatly 
exceed that which it was originally in- 
tended to cover with the drills. 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 





Weather Bureau’s Crop Survey 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 17.—The 
temperature was below normal in much 
of the central part of the country during 
the past week, and there was a lack of 
sunshine in many northeastern districts, 
according to the weekly bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau. Corn made good prog- 
ress, notwithstanding the cool weather, 
and the crop is reported in good condi- 
tion except in southern Illinois and west- 
ern Kentucky. 
vest has proceeded under favorable con- 
ditions almost to the northernmost limits 
of the winter-wheat belt. Spring wheat 
continues to make satisfactory progress 
generally, except in the upper districts 
of the Mississippi valley. With regard 

to the grain crops, the Bulletin says: 


The winter-wheat har-. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


. ( for crop 
needs in most sections of the country east 
f the Rocky Mountains, and crops made 
satisfactory advance y- 
damage resulted from vy local rains 
in southeastern north-central states, 


— rather — than the Be cae nt 
of injury was repo n various 
sostiies A! the country. Some injury re- 
sulted from high temperatures the first 
of the week in the Far West, but cooler 
weather prevailed at the close of the 
week, 

“The harvesting of winter wheat has 
progressed nearly to the northern limits 
of the winter-wheat belt, with a continua- 
tion of favorable weather for this work, 
except for considerable interruption by 
rain in some eastern sections, especially 
in Ohio and West Virginia, 

“Under the influence of continued fa- 
vorable weather oats, barley, and other 
small grains have shown improvement in 
most northern districts, and these crops 
are in generally good condition, the im- 
provement being rather marked in the 
region of the Great Lakes, where timely 
rains were received. An excellent crop 
of flax is in bloom in North Dakota, and 
this crop is in good condition in Mon- 
tana, although many fields are weedy, and 
rain is needed in the eastern portion. 
Rice continues in good to excellent con- 
dition in Louisiana and in Texas, and 
also in Arkansas, where irrigated, but a 
large area is not irrigated in the latter 
state; this crop is doing well in Georgia.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Fire Destroys Terre Haute Plant 


Inpranapous, Inp., July 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire, which broke out Fri- 
day night on the fourth floor of the In- 
diana Milling Co.’s plant, at Terre Haute, 
owned principally and operated by Paul 
Kuhn, destroyed the plant and ruined the 
machinery, with the exception of the boil- 
ers and coalrooms on the first floor. The 
loss is estimated at about $300,000. 

The office building, a small structure at 
the west of the mill, was not damaged. 
The fire is supposed to have started from 
an explosion of flour dust. The mill em- 
ployed about 30 men, though there were 
only two in the building when the fire 
was discovered, the watchman and the 
millwright. 

Fred M. Kuhn, vice-president of the 
company, said the plant was insured 
practically at its valuation. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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QUALITY OF IMPORTED MANCHURIAN WHEAT 


By Cuar.es H. Brices 
Of the Howard Wheat aad Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 


Nore.—The recent importation of Manchurian wheat by Pacific Coast 
millers seemed so significant that The Northwestern Miller secured, through 
its San Francisco correspondent, a sample of this wheat, and submitted it 
His report is as follows: 


The sample of Manchurian wheat furnished us was so small that only 
The wheat is apparently a dark, hard 
winter wheat, resembling the variety Kharkoff. 
It is good, clean wheat, and there would be little or no 
dockage if the sample received was a representative one. 

The wheat is sound, as indicated wi its appearance and evidenced by 
and solubl 
of acidity is .166. The acidity is a measure of the degree of soundness 
or unsoundness; if the amount present exceeds about .250 per cent, calcu- 
lated as lactic acid, the wheat would be considered unsound. The per- 
centage of soluble carbohydrates is 2.1. 
dextrins, etc.) are the fermentable materials, and in sound wheats will be 
less than 5 per cent, but if germination or incipient germination has taken 
place owing to the action of excessive moisture, the amount of soluble 


The most interesting fact regarding this wheat is the high percentage 
of nitrogenous compounds, as determined by the amount of nitrogen multi- 
percentage is 15.05. 
include gluten and small amounts of soluble nitrogenous compounds, as 
well as the nitrogenous compounds of the branny covering, but although 
the proportion of nitrogenous compounds in the branny portions is usually 
greater than in the floury portion, it is usually safe to assume that the gluten 
of the flour made from the wheat will nearly parallel the total amount of 
nitrogenous compounds in the wheat. There is no question that this wheat 

Finarily high gluten percentage, probably indicative of 


The wheat, then, unless containin 
sted, should yield a very desirable flour, of special 
th Pacific Coast soft-wheat flours. 


It would probably weigh 


e carbohydrates. The percentage 


Soluble carbohydrates (sugars, 


The nitrogenous compounds 


some defect which these tests have 








LAKE OF WOODS MILLING CO. 
Cash Dividend of 25 Per Cent Declared on 
Outstanding Common Stock—Addi- 
tional Stock to Be Issued 


Monrreat, Que. July 17.— ther 
with an announcement ‘of a special cash 
dividend of 25 per cent on the outstand- 
ing common stock of the company, the 
directors of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., have enacted a new by-law 
Sg for the issuing of additional 
stock. It provides for the issuing to 
shareholders of record at 3 p.m., Aug. 21, 
one share of new stock for each share 
now held, or $700,000 in all, raising the 
common to $3,500,000. 

The cash dividend will amount to $100 
on each four shares now held, so that this 
distribution will actually pay for a new 
share, issued at par, thus virtually mak- 
ing it a stock bonus, with the sharehold- 
er retaining the privilege of either keep- 
ing his dividend or of buying the extra 
share with ‘it, besides the rights accruing 
to his credit on the distribution. 

Subscription forms for the new stock 
will be sent to shareholders on or about 
Aug. 21, and subscriptions must be re- 
turned to the Crown Trust Co., duly com- 
pleted, on or before Sept. 30, by which 
date payment for the new stock must also 
be made. 

No fractional shares will be issued, but 
participating warrants for fractions of 
shares will be supplied to those entitled 
to them, and holders may deal in them 
personally or through brokers until Sept. 
30. Warrants outstanding after that 
date will no longer entitle the holder to 
the fractional shares, but holders will be 
entitled to be paid a proportional amount 
at the rate of $100 a share, upon surren- 
der of the warrants. Proportional part 
of the special dividend will be covered 
by and included in that payment. 

Declaration of the cash dividend was 
a complete surprise to all interested, and 
indicates that, despite the dullness that 
has attended the milling stocks in the 
local market for some months, there is 
still something to be expected from them. 
A 25 per cent cash dividend is one of the 
largest distributions ever made out of 
profits by any Canadian company, and it 
is the largest ever paid by the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. The Ogilvie . 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has paid large spe- 
cial dividends, and during 1917, 1918 and 
1919, cash distributions of 15 per cent, 
together with regular dividends, were 
made. In 1917 the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., declared a special dividend of 
10 per cent in Victory Loan bonds, and 
the same in 1918. In 1917 this company’s 
total dividends on the common stock were 
21 per cent, in 1918 23 per cent, and in 
1919 24 per cent. 

On the Lake of the Woods common 
stock the dividend has been increased 
steadily from 6 to 8 per cent in 1910 to 
the present rate of 12 per cent per an- 
num. In 1916 the total paid out was 16 
per cent; in 1917, 10 per cent; in 1918, 
15 per cent; in 1919, 14 per cent. 

Tuomas S, Bark. 





I. W. W. Harvest Programme Fails 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 17.—The I. W. 
W. programme to gain control over the 
harvest situation in Kansas this summer 
is an utter failure, and, according to in- 
formation coming to the office of Fred 
Robertson, United States district attor- 
ney for Kansas, the “wobblies” are rap- 
v= leaving the state for the Dakota 
fields, where they hope to meet with more 
success in their plans. 

Preparedness was the chief factor in 
crushing the I. W. W. drive, several of 
the leaders admitting that the Kansas 
anti-syndicalist law and the activites of 
the state fire marshal and his deputies 
were too much for them. City, county 
and state authorities, ee, backed by 
ex-service men, aided greatly in checking 
the I. W. W. work. More than 200 “wob- 
blies” were arrested in the state this sum- 
mer, and many of them are still in jail. 


R. E. Sverre. 





The South African budget provides 
for a reduction of 5 per cent of the 
duties on wearing apparel, cotton and 


‘woolen goods in the piece, cotton and 


woolen blankets and hosiery, and suspen- 
sion of the duties on grain and flour. : 






















Degeneration of Food Control Under a Weak Government—Injustice to 
Smaller Mills—Growth of Smuggling Export Trade— Double 
Price Standard for Legal and Illegal Sales of Flour 


By Kurt Kunis 


Lzrzic, June 14.—(Special Corre- 
spondence)—As government control of 
cereals and of the milling industry still 
exists in Germany, despite the fact that 
the unhappy war has long been over, it 
is small wonder that this control is Vig- 
orously opposed by a great many mil 
ers. With considerable justice, controlled 
industry in its present form is felt to be 
little more than a cover for illicit and 
contraband trading, and unfortunately 
the unprejudiced observer must admit 
that there is much truth in this, un- 
pleasant as it is to admit. 

The original function of government 
control of cereals and flour was to see 
that the German army at the front was 
supplied with the necessary bread, and 
incidentally to provide the civil popula- 
tion at home with sufficient bread at a 
reasonably low price. This was accom- 
plished by government distribution of 
the most important of all foodstuffs in 
fairly adequate, if by no means abun- 
dant, quantities. With the end of the 
war and the outbreak of the revolution, 
however, official regulations entirely lost 
their authority, no decree or order was 
any longer respected, and there set in a 
state of things which gradually destroyed 
all restraints of law. This was intensi- 
fied by the fact that the regulations re- 
garding trade, however useful they may 
originally have been, opened the way for 
a reckless illicit and contraband business. 


REGULATIONS VIOLATED 


The decree regarding the conservation 
of cereals is today completely ineffective, 
to such a degree, indeed, that if every case 
of violation resulted in punishment, it 
would be necessary to arrest almost every 
farmer and purchaser of cereal products 
in Germany. The farmer resorts to il- 
legal practices in order to secure higher 
prices for farm products, and the con- 
sumer eventually pays these prices in 
order not to go ait for the quantities 
of bread officially allotted on the basis 
of-bread-cards are, by themselves, total- 
ly inadequate. 

The worst of it is that the so-called 
“little man,” the clerical employee and 
the workman, is frequently in no position 
to meet such additional expenses out of 
his wages or earnings, relatively large as 
thesé’*may just now seem, particularly if 
he has several children. Chilaren do not 
caré*particularly about legal rights and 
wrongs,’ but come home and ask for 
bread because they are hungry. It is 
quite comprehensible and pardonable that 
such people should try to buy flour and 
bread wherever and however they can, 
and they are certainly entitled to full 
sympathy, for necessity knows no law. 

Unfortunately, there are also forces at 
Work which are getting control of the 

ple’s necessities of life from motives 
of sheer greed and desire for profits, and 
which, as a result of their unscrupulous 
dealings, have reason to fear the govern- 
ment authorities. It is largely because of 
them that the removal of government 
control has so far been impossible. 


. ATTITUDE OF THE FARMERS 


A further influence which keeps the 
public from approving the removal of 
control is the fact that no one can fore- 
see what effect this action might have 
if it should come about prematurely or 
injudiciously. The authorities know per- 
fectly well that the eanene against 
control brought forward by the cereal 
producers have considerable justice, but 
they know equally well that the con- 
sumers, particularly in the cities, must 
be absolutely assured of adequate sup- 
plies of bread. Who will guarantee these 
supplies if control is withdrawn? Pre- 
sumably not the farmers themselves, to 
judge by their own statements. When 
one hears farmers say that they feel no 
responsibility as to where any other class 
can get its food, since they are sure always 
to have enough for themselves, their at- 
titude is not calculated to strengthen 
public confidence in them as a class. It 
appears that, even though such state- 





ments are actually made only by a few 
radicals, the farmers are quite likely to 
accept them as the basis for their con- 
duct. 

THE MILLERS’ GRIEVANCES 


There is no question that the German 
milling industry as a distinct trade can 
present exceedingly forcible arguments 
for the abolition of control. One of the 
chief of these is that the National Grain 
Administration requires immense stocks 
always on hand in order to keep its 
gigantic undertaking constantly in work- 
ing order, with the result that the dif- 
ferential between the price paid to grain- 
growers and the selling price to consum- 
ers has been more than double what it 
was, for example, in the peace year 1913. 

As long as the government organiza- 
tion could actually fulfill its function by 
constantly controlling the entire cereal 
supply, as long as it possessed the author- 
ity requisite to give force to its rulings, 
as long as there was no reason to call 
even subordinate parts of the control 
organization failures,—as now frequently 
is done in the newspapers,—just so long 
was government control endurable. As 
soon, however, as its methods began to 
be attacked by those who had formerly 
supported it, confidence in it began to 
decline, and suspicion of its methods, 
once started, grew like a rolling snow- 
ball into an avalanche. 


UNJUST MILL SUPERVISION 


Among the German mills, opposition 
to government control first began on ac- 
count of the mill inspectors appointed 
by the, National Grain Administration, 
whose function it was constantly to in- 
spect and investigate the mills. The op- 
position to this inspection system was by 
no means unreasonable, particularly on 
the part of the smaller mills, which 
claimed that only in the case of the little 
mill was the supervision really thorough, 
since thoroughness in the case of mills 
with large plants was either quite im- 
possible or took an unreasonably large 
amount of time. This claim is undoubt- 
edly just, and the upshot has been that 
the small-sized culprit, if caught, has had 
to pay a heavy penalty, while frequently 
a neighboring and much bigger sinner 
has got off free, simply because the size 
of his storage and milling plant has con- 
cealed the extent of his misdeeds. 

It is for this reason that the smaller 
mills have led in the opposition to the 
system of mill supervision, and, as a re- 
sult, to the whole system of control, their 
attitude being, as we have seen, by no 
means unwarranted. As a matter of 
fact, we all know that it is actually the 
contraband trade which profits most as 
the result of the present government 
control. Next in order of profits come 
the concerns acting as chief agents of 
the National Grain Administration, or 
as parts of the official flour-distributing 
organization, and the largest mills, most 
of which have been kept more or less 
steadily busy. From this inner circle one 
seldom hears any complaint against the 
existing system of control. 


THE CONTRABAND EXPORT TRADE 


In order really to check the contra- 
band export trade, it will be necessary 
to increase the domestic price paid to 
grain-growers for cereals until it comes 
measurably near world-market prices. It 
is clear that nothing will be accomplished 
by decrees and threats of punishment, 
for it is seldom possible to arrest a con- 
traband trader who is reasonably clever, 
and even if he happens to be caught, as 
a rule his business has already been put 
through. If, however, we bring our do- 
mestic price for wheat, etc., nearer to 
the world-market price, and if the Ger- 
man people can improve the status of 
the mark, which is at present so nearly 
worthless, then we shall be able to strike 
effectively at the contraband export 
trade, and deprive this evil of opportun- 
ity to do further harm to the public. 
As soon as the bloodsuckers who are 
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abroad the nation’s foodstuffs 
learn that there is no further profit ‘for 
them in their illegal trading, they will 
soon disappear. 

This method of dealing with the dif- 
ficulty by raising the domestic price will, 
of course, bear heavily on the consumer; 
but it is unquestionably true that, if we 
let things run on as they are now going, 
nevertheless the time must ultimately 
come, in spite of maximum prices fixed 
by the government, when our domestic 
cereal prices will reach the levels estab- 
lished by world-markets. This will come 
about because prices of other commodi- 
ties than wheat and flour will continue to 
rise, and their influence will be felt di- 
rectly by the farmers, who will turn, as 
they are already beginning to do, to the 

roduction of commodities which promise 
oraes profits than breadstuffs, and are 
outside the province of government con- 
trol. If the farmer raises enough wheat 
for his own needs, the requirements of 
his fellow-men are likely to have little 
weight with him. The danger in such a 
situation is manifest, and imminent. 


INADEQUATE RATIONING 


There remains, to be sure, the system 
of flour and bread rationing, which, how- 
ever, fails to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion, for the reason that government 
control is no longer able to regulate the 
distribution of the entire supply of 
breadstuffs, which was its original func- 
tion. It can be safely said that the se i 
lations are now almost invariably evaded 
by the cereal producers, The consumer 
has, indeed, a certain amount of bread 
allotted to him on the basis of his ration 
card, but the quantity is so small that, 
whenever he has a chance, he goes out in- 
to the country to pick up whatever he 
can in addition, here and there, at a 
higher price. 

This indicates the present status of 
controlled industry, and thus it is that it 
has degenerated into a discreditable ex- 
tralegal trade, which has really lost its 
right to continued existence as the result 
of the developments already mentioned. 
The good features of government control, 
which are undeniable, remained only as 
long as the central power was firmly 
established, but this power has completely 
gone to pieces since the revolution. The 
weaker the government became, the more 
the evils of illegal trading developd, so 
that now their removal is one of the most 
pressing duties of the administration. 
Its intentions in this respect are un- 
doubtedly good, and we believe that ways 
and means will eventually be found. 


FOREIGN CONTROL 


The fact remains, however, unalter- 
able by any amount of high-sounding 
talk, that Germany today is actually 
ruled, not by ourselves, but by our for- 
mer enemies, with whom we should be 
so glad to live in industrial peace. Our 
authorities, as well as the people of Ger- 
many, are weighed down by the distress 
and anxiety which always accompany 
hard times. Thus, in addition to our 
own system of government control, the 
abandonment of which we all desire, we 
must also conform to the industrial con- 
trol of our former enemies. 

The two types are alike only in so far 
as the shutting off of breadstuffs ship- 
ments during and after the war has made 
it necessary to retain government control 
in all countries which do not raise suf- 
ficient supplies for their requirements. 
The conditions differ, however, in this: 
that now, when we apparently have the 
opportunity to make up for our domes- 
tic shortage by purchasing additional 
supplies abroad, the depreciated state of 
our currency is such that we can feed 
our people only by means of the produce 
of our own fields, Thus it is that we 
have been thrown almost entirely on our 
own resources, with the result that every 
one, farmer, miller or laborer, employee 
or official, industrial leader or subordi- 
nate, feels the pinch of hard times. 

Conditions are made no better by the 
fact that each class is struggling violent- 
ly against all the others. Relief, there- 
fore, can come only through the co- 
operation of our former enemies, and 
through a reawakening of our own moral 
senses, with vigorous repression of dis- 
honesty and profiteering and, above all, 
an increased willingness to work. But 
when will all this come about? 

In general, then, conditions, both eco- 
nomic and as relating to the food sup- 
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ply, are bad, and a change for the better 
Ss urgently needed. As a result of the 
depreciated condition of the German 
mark, foreign goods, such as fats, but- 
ter, meats and similar commodities, al] 
of which are sorely wanted, are prac- 
tically unobtainable, because their cost 
is so high. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., July 17.—The opening 
of wheat-trading on the Chicago Board 
of Trade for the December option was 
about in line with expectations, as well 
as the sharp decline that has taken place 
during the three days just past. The 
trade generally welcomes wheat back into 
the regular channels of trade, which will 
result in more uniform prices for flour 
and wheat products. It was generally 
thought that December wheat would open 
around $2.75, and then promptly find a 
lower level of several cents a bushel. The 
close for December wheat, Saturday, was 
$2.53. 

The total receipts of wheat in this mar- 
ket were only eight cars for the weck. 
The mills are buying little at present, 
and only for immediate consumption, 
The general opinion still is that wheat 
will sell lower than the present prevail- 
ing prices. 

The flour trade has taken on a more 
uniform price, and quotations from the 
various mills of the West are nearer to- 
gether than at any time heretofore. 
Spring wheat flour from Oklahoma and 
Kansas is quoted at $13.25 for bakers 
and $14.75 for standard patents, best 
qualities. The trade has been smull, 
mostly for filling in to keep even run- 
ning stocks. It is generally thought by 
the trade that flour prices will be lower 
than the prevailing quotations. 

The receipts of corn have been oily 
six cars this week. The trade is rather 
dull, and not disposed to buy except for 
immediate needs. The recent decline in 
corn was generally expected. 

There were 31 cars of oats received in 
this market this week. Trade has been 
quiet on account of the recent decline, 
and very few are contracting for future 
shipments at prevailing prices. White 
oats are selling around $1.14, while red 
are in fair demand at 98c. 

Millfeed continues very dull, and only 
a limited business has been done during 
the past week. 

Cottonseed meal trade is also very dull, 
and prices are $1@2 lower per ton on 
car lots. Stocks are still large at some 
mills, and in the hands of large dealers. 
Cottonseed hulls are nominal at prices 
unchanged from last week. The Georgia 
stock is about cleaned up, and the trade 
is being supplied from states west of 
here. 

The hay market has been very dull 
this week, on account of the large stocks 
on hand and on tracks. Only 59 cars ar- 
rived this week, as against 108 two weeks 
ago. Prices, however, are practically un- 
changed to $1 lower. Offerings from 
shippers are quite liberal. 


NOTES 

E. H. Hagan, sales-manager Superior 
Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn., is spending 
a few days in Atlanta. 

W. F. Denman, Alabama representa- 
tive of W. E. Steakley & Co., has moved 
to Atlanta, and will in future cover his 
regular territory from here. 

W. H. Leederman, of Richmond, Va., 
district manager Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in Atlanta. He will have charge 
of this territory in the future. 

Walter R. Davis, chief hay inspector 
for the Atlanta Commercial Exchange, 
this week attended the National Hay \s- 
sociation convention at Cincinnati, where 
he served on the grades committee, he 
convention was largely attended. Much 
interest was shown in the matter of 
grades, but only a few changes were made 
in the standards already in use. Joseph 
Gregg, of Joseph Gregg & Son, and J. 
A. Woolley, of A. C. Woolley & Son, 
Atlanta, also attended. 

J. Hore Tiener 





Declared exports from Swatow, China, 
to the United States declined from $459,- 
773 in 1918 to $182,138 during the past 
year, owing to a decrease in the ship- 
ments of wolfram ore from 407 tons, 
valued at $458,878, in 1918, to 51 tons, 
valued at $25,412, in 1919. 
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The position of flour presents little 
change. In spite of rather close, oppres- 
sive weather, the demand for bread seems 

; keen as ever. Millers in this city can- 
not accumulate any stocks, and have to 
send their flour out almost as soon as it 
is sacked. The port of London is getting 
enough wheat to keep all the mills,fairly 
busy, but not much more than sufficient 
to meet three-quarters, or possibly five- 
sixths, of a full output. As the wheat 
used consists chiefly of Plates, with some 
North American, usually of low-grade, 
the resulting flour is not very high-class. 

The demand for imported flour of any 
description is very keen, and the weekly 
allocation does not nearly half meet the 
requests. It is difficult. to learn the 
amount of imported flour distributed 
each week, but it is probably about 10,- 
000 sacks. One or two years ago, the 
allocations were at least twice or three 
times as liberal as they are today. Also, 
the quality of the flour given out now 
cannot compare with what was formerly 
allocated. There is a little strong flour 
available for distribution among job- 
bers, almost exclusively American first 
clears, of which the color is rather dark. 
Still it is a good backbone for London 
G.R. 

Australian flour has become very 
scarce, and the jobber who can get a few 
bags of it thinks himself lucky. It is 
said that a premium of 5@10s per sack 
can be made in the east end of this city 
by any one who hes any Australian flour 
to sell. No doubt it has been used in 
that part of London in excess of the 20 
per cent mixture allowed by the control. 
A certain dealer is said to have recently 
given 70s for a bag of 150 lbs of Aus- 
tralian, although the official price to a 
baker for a sack of 280 lbs is only 65s 9d. 
By great good luck one or two distribu- 
tors are said to have found a little high- 
class Minnesota patent in their allocation. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is not brisk, but prices are 
well maintained, and in two or three di- 
rections are higher. Midlothian on spot 
is strong at 115s per sack of 280 lbs, 
while the special brand is held at 120s. 
Aberdeen coarse cut is much dearer at 
100s, but medium and fine are steady at 
95s. English-made is quoted at 82s 6d, 
while American pinhead is firm at 90s; 
medium cuts are worth 85s, and fine 
about 82s 6d. There is a little American 
oatmeal which has been kept too long, 
and only fit for feed, offering at about 
80s. 

Midlothian rolled oats are held at 112s 
6d per sack of 280 lbs, while there is a 
special quality that makes 120s. Aber- 
deen is worth 105s, and there is a little 
Irish at 102s 6d. American, if sound, 
make 82s 6d, but old stock, only good for 
feed, do not fetch more than 75s. 


MILLFEED 


The long extraction from wheat has 
necessarily restricted the output of mill- 
feed, and for this there is a keen de- 
mand. Prices have been raised 30s per 
ton, this being only logical after the 13s 
tise in English wheat, for which millers 
may now five up to 89s 6d per qr of 504 
lbs. Middlings are selling at £15 10s 
per ton, and bran at £14 10s, ex-mill. 
There is also a good inquiry for Belgian 


and Plate middlings at £20 per ton, ex- 
quay. 
THE V. C. GARDEN PARTY 

The Victoria Cross—usually known as 
the “V.C.”—is a personal decoration that 
was instituted by Queen Victoria at the 
close of the Crimean War, in the year 
1856. It is given to soldiers and sailors, 
whatever be their rank, and occasionally 
to women, for acts of outstanding cour- 
age and bravery in the face of tremen- 
dous odds. He who wins it must have 
shown utter self-abandonment for the 
sake of a comrade or the honor of his 
country. The order is a Maltese cross of 
bronze, with a royal crown in the center, 
surmounted by a lion, and the words 
“For Valour” indented on a scroll be- 
low the crown. 

Last week King George invited all the 
available V.C. heroes of the Great War 
and all other wars, together with three 
reiatives or friends, to a garden party 
at Buckingham Palace. The garden has 
a fine, spacious lawn surrounded by 
trees, shutting out all signs of tne busy 
London in the midst of which it stands, 
and on the auspicious day the friends of 
the V.C.’s went straight to the palace, 
while the men gathered at Wellington 
Barracks and marched to the palace 
along a route lined thick with people 
who greeted them with lusty cheers. 

Motor-cars were provided for those 
who were too old or too crippled to join 
in the march. Many of the men were in 
khaki, but quite a large proportion were 
in civilian dress, and their manner indi- 
cated that the march through the streets 
was more of an ordeal than a pleasure. 
Arrived at the palace, they were lined up 
in order of seniority of award and, this 
having been done, the King and Queen 
and several members of the royal family 
appeared on the terrace, the line was in- 
spected and then each man was present- 
ed individually to the King and Queen, 
who shook hands with him and spoke a 
few words of greeting. At the head of 
the line was General Sir Dighton Probyn, 
who was awarded the Victoria Cross 62 
years ago for gallantry at the battle 
of Agra, during the Indian mutiny. 

There were some 300 men in all at the 
garden party, the bulk of whom had won 
the Victoria Cross in the recent war. 
Many of them carried the little bronze 
cross in their pockets until the moment 
arrived when it had to be produced, but 
it was slipped back in the pocket again 
at the earliest opportunity, for, as a 
rule, these heroes are very shy about the 
honor which is theirs. 


THE TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 

Lawn tennis is the favorite pastime of 
thousands of the men and women of 
England—youthful and mature—during 
the summer months. Every locality has 
a tennis club—sometimes several—a piece 
of suitable land being rented either in 
the district or as near as possible, and 
divided up into courts. Here some of 
the members congregate every evening, 
and it is a common thing for tennis play- 
ers to bring their racket and shoes along 
with them to their office in the morning, 
in order to waste no time, when their 
day’s work is over, in getting to the club 
ground, 

Saturday, of course, is the great day 
for play, with a free afternoon and even- 
ing, for most businesses close down at 
12 or 1 o’clock. It is also becoming more 
and more the rule for tennis clubs to be 
formed among the staffs of large firms, 
and these in many cases give the clubs 
their liberal support financially. Tennis 
is also Pareto extensively, up and down 
the land, in private gardens large enough 
to permit o 
and tournaments form some of the chief 
social events of the summer. 

Just now the International lawn tennis 


a court, and tennis parties ° 


championship is being placed at Wim- 
bledon, some 10 miles from London, 
where there is an especially fine ground. 
This is an annual event, and attracts 
enormous audiences during the 14 days 
it is taking place, and this year large 
premiums ‘have been offered for seats to 
view the matches. People from all parts 
of the world come to see and to take 
part in these matches. America sent 
four of her champions, and other cham- 
pions include representatives from Aus- 
tralia, France, South Africa, Holland, 
Greece, Roumania and Japan. 

The men’s singles have been won by 
W. T. Tilden, the American player, who 
will now have to play G. L. Patterson, 
the Australian, who is the present holder 
of the world’s championship. The ladies’ 
singles were won by the old-time ex- 
champion, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, of 
England. 

A great surprise took place yesterday 
when the two American crack players, 
W. M. Johnson and W. T. Tilden, were 
defeated by their fellow-countrymen, C. 
S. Garland and R. N. Williams, as the 
former pair were looked upon as certain 
winners of the men’s doubles. The at- 
tendance at Wimbledon has beaten all 
records and, as the grounds are not 
large enough to accommodate the vast 
number of people who wish to see the 
matches, it is understood a new company, 
with a large capital, is being formed for 
the purpose of making new courts and 
additional grandstands. 


NOTES 


V. E. Newcomb, of Morrow & Co., New 
York, has left London for Liverpool, 
and later on will proceed to Scandinavia. 

S. Jurgens, who was formerly with 
the Baltic Co., Ltd., of Copenhagen, and 
is now manager of a Norwegian farmers’ 
co-operative society known as Samvirke- 
centralen, Christiania, was in London 
during the past week. 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., arrived in Lon- 
don a few days ago with his family. 
They are planning to visit other parts 
of the United Kingdom, and will also 
spend a short time on the Continent. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 28 

It may be taken for granted that the 
project for the partial decontrol of the 
flour-importing business is dropped for 
the present. The difficulties which faced 
the trade are now being appreciated by 
the authorities here, and the system of 
importation by the Wheat Commission 
will be continued till a more favorable 
juncture. 

Meantime, traders in flour in Scotland 
are in complete agreement with Ameri- 
can millers in their opposition to the dis- 
crimination in freight rates made against 
flour. This factor, along with the col- 
lapse in transport conditions on. your 
side, is enough to deter any trader from 
attempts to re-enter the channels of 
trade. There are stories of grain cargoes 
being twice sold and twice canceled from 
here on account of delays dating as far 
back as last November. Under such con- 
ditions it is impossible to trade. 


SOME WHEAT STATISTICS 


Much attention is still being given to 
the wheat outlook. Despite the some- 
what gloomy view taken by our food con- 
troller, confidence in the season’s pro- 
duction is being strengthened every day. 
Importers who deal with North America 
point to the record area that is sown in 
Canada, and also to the revised and im- 
proved estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A further 
survey of the ee in the light 
of information available early in June, 


“has been made by Sir James Wilson, 


whose previous survey of wheat pros- 
pects was quoted in full in your columns. 

Sir James is a retired civil servant, 
with a close knowledge of the subject, 
and with his finger on the best sources of 
information, He acquired his experience 
as a wheat expert when he was serving 
as director of agriculture to the govern- 
ment of India. Dealing with the cereal 
year as the period from the end of July 
to the beginning of August of the fol- 
lowing year, he gives his figures in the 
form of million quintals (a quintal being 
equal to 220 lbs, and a meen of yielding 
flour to produce 50 4-lb loaves). 

He recalls that in the five years im- 
mediately before the war the average 
of the world’s total production of wheat 
was 1,070 milion quintals. The import- 
ing countries together had a net import 
of 167 million quintals, Britain being 
the largest, with 59 million. Of the ex- 
porting countries, with their net export 
of 170 million quintals Russia was the 
largest, with 45 million. Discussing the 
cereal year just closing, he says that the 
only important countries in which the 
yield was better than there was reason to 
expect were the Argentine and southern 
Russia. He gives it as probable that the 
exportable surplus of old wheat at Aug. 
1 this year will not exceed 125 million 
quintals, this including 55 million as the 
total exportable surplus now existing in 
southern Russia and Roumania. 

As to the new cereal year, the import- 
ing countries, including Germany, seem 
likely to have a total yield equal to 117 
per cent of last year’s poor yield, or 90 
per cent of the pre-war average. The 
total net import requirements he puts at 
150 million quintals, while excluding Rus- 
sia and Roumania the total surplus avail- 
able for export to meet this demand in 
the coming cereal year is 221 million. 
This would leave, besides the carry-over 
on Aug. 1, 1921, a two months’ supply 
of old wheat for export. 

The only source outside Russia, Rou- 
mania and India from which any large 
supply of old wheat can be expected be- 
tween Aug. 1 and October of this year 
will be the United States, where appar- 
ently there will be, on Aug. 1, 40 miltion 
quintals of old wheat still available for 
export, as well as the produce from the 
new crop. But by Aug. 1 the importing 
countries will have their own crops to 
go on with. On the whole, he concludes, 
there does not appear in prospect for 
some months to come any great change 
in the cost of wheat from overseas landed 
in the European importing countries, 
unless wheat becomes available from In- 
dia or Russia. 

AN ENIGMA 


In its quarterly report the Scottish 
Union of Operative Bakers comments on 
the apparent fact that the reduction in 
working hours to 44 per week has not 
reduced the number of unemployed. Out- 
of-work members have rapidly increased. 
Searching for an explanation of this 
seeming paradox it comes to the conclu- 
sion that a more highly gy Sa system 
of industrial organization taken 
place in the large bakeries which are a 
feature of the bread trade in Glasgow. 
In some bakeries, it is stated, the output 
has actually been increased since the 
working week was reduced. The problem 
apparently baffles the trade-union mind, 
because the report ends by asserting that 
the unemployment question “must re- 
ceive our most serious consideration.” 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 28 
. Things are not very satisfactory, espe- 
cially in the north of Ireland, and it is 
difficult to understand the methods of 
those in supreme authority. The sheds at 
the principal ports are crowded with 
grain and flour, and yet, as far as the 






















latter is concerned, deliveries are meager. 
In the port of Belfast 5,000 tons artead 
recently in one boat. Another one is ar- 
riving with 37,000 bags on board, and 
yet only half the usual quantities were 
given out for distribution, and all of the 
soft variety of very inferior color and 
strength. There is a dearth of spring 
wheat flour among bakers, who find it 
difficult to get out a satisfactory sponge, 
and yet there are fairly large quantities 
of strong flour in the ports which are 
apparently being held up. 
ere has been some little concession 
made to importers and large dealers, in 
the way of an allowance of 3d extra 
profit. While anything is better than 
nothing, it cannot be said that it has 
caused any very great satisfaction, as 
6d extra was expected, which was little 
enough, taking into consideration the 
high price of flour and the consequent 
large capital required, as compared with 
pre-war times. 
OATMEAL 
For American on spot 92s per 280 lbs 
is being paid for choice qualities, and 88 
@90s for inferior sorts. For shipment, 
98s is the price wanted. [Irish is still 
maintaining its price at about 98@100s. 


FEED 


Mill offals have been advanced 30s per 
ton, which brings the price of bran to 
£15 15s per ton, bags included, and for 
Pollard £16 10s, ex-mill. Owing to the 

demand, foreign makes have gone 
earer. Good Plate middlings are about 
£21 per ton and bran £17. Belgium and 
Dutch pollards are £19 per ton, with a 
good demand. 

Feedingstuffs are still very dull. The 
good demand for mill offals has not ex- 
tended to any other class. There are 
large arrivals of Indian corn, and meal 
can be bought at about £20 10s@£21 
per ton, bags included, showing a loss to 
the miller of about £2 per ton. Linseed 
cakes are around £23 per ton, with poor 
demand and ample stocks for all re- 
quirements. Decorticated cotton cakes 
are about £23 per ton, but the demand 
is not what it should be at this time of 
the year. 





Better-Wheat Conference 


Inpianapous, Inp., July 17.—Ten 
members of the More and Better Wheat 
committee of Indiana met this week for 
a conference in Indianapolis at ‘the of- 
fices of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation and discussed plans for a cam- 
paign to increase the acreage and to 
—" the quality in this state. 

he committee intends to co-operate 
with the agricultural experiment station 
of Purdue University in starting a pub- 
licity and educational drive, urging grain- 
raisers to improve the quality of wheat 
and to cultivate varieties particularly 
adapted to the climatic conditions in the 
state. An effort also will be made to en- 
courage scientific rotation of crops. 

The committee is to receive the co-op- 
eration of other organizations in the 
state interested in grain and milling. 
Professor G. I. Christie, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, head of the agricultural exten- 
sion work of that institution, was a 
speaker at the conference, 


Epwarp H. ZircNer. 





Wheat Acreage in 1920 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1920 wheat acreage in such countries as 
had reported prior to June 30, with com- 
parisons, in acres (000’s omitted): 


Average, 
1920 1919 1918 1909-13 
United States.. 53,652 73,243 59,181 47,097 
Canada ....... 16,921 19,131 17,864 9,945 
Argentina*® ... 14,957 16,976 17,875 15,799 
Uruguay* .... 721 840 976 734 
Belgium ..... 304 329 wee 395 
France ....... 12,097 11,515 10,993 16,308 
Spain ......4. 9,511 10,388 10,228 9,547 
British India*. 29,537 23,474 36,487 29,114 
Australia* .... 17,413 8,648 9,775 6,798 
New Zealand*. 193 208 281 25 


*Crops for 1920 already harvested. 


CROPS ALREADY HARVESTED 
Estimates of the crops actually harvested 
in the first.six months of 1920, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Average, 

1920 1919 1918 1909-13 

Argentina ....212,000 184,000 212,800 157,347 
Uruguay ..... 5,734 6,890 13,060 7,314 
British India. .376,884 278,000 370,421 350,736 
Union of 8. Af. 6,630 8,983 8,833 4,620 
Australia ..... 44,000 75,281 114,734 84,943 


New Zealand . 4,005 6,568 6,808 7,885 








The declared exports from Jerusalem 
to the United States during 1919 were 
valued at $68,198. 
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AMERICAN-MADE FLOUR IN THE NEAR EAST 


By D. SHERMAN PoWELL 


The ex-kaiser and the United States 
are unconscious co-operators in the busi- 
ness of supplying flour for Armenia. The 
ex-wielder of mailed fist furnishes 
the farms at Sivas, Turkey, where several 
thousand refugees are doing their best 
to produce a Samper wheat crop. The 
gentleman naturally didn’t contribute the 
farm of his own accord, but in the dispo- 
sition of his properties after he had 
passed out of the picture, so to speak, 
the Near East Relief obtained the use 
of his huge estate at Sivas as an or- 
phanage and refugee home. 

The American part of the bargain comes 
in the actual production of the flour, 
and furnishing the funds whereby the 
Near East Relief can keep up its rec- 
ord of distributing 7,000 tons per month 
of American flour in Armenia and Syria. 
The agitation of Turks and Tartars has 
been Poe the supply from reach- 
ing all that it should, but army officers 
engaged in relief work, mindful of Mr. 
Hoover’s command to carry on the work 
he started, are doing their best to over- 
ride the dangers and difficulties of the 
distribution. 

At the Sivas farm the wheat is threshed 
in the same fashion that Noah and his 
family used when they grounded the 
family ark not so many miles eastward 
on Mount Ararat. If the scheme of re- 
lief work proposed by Prime Minister 
Khatissian, of Armenia, succeeds, Ameri- 
can threshing machines, and agricultural 
implements will be introduced to succeed 
the ancient farm system, but this plan to 
put Armenia on a self-supporting basis 
through agricultural aid is not under 
way as yet, and will not be until the 
necessary money is provided. This year, 
oxen for plowing and farm implements 
are being provided for the peasants by 
the relief organization, so that the har- 
vest can support the needs of the people. 

Accotding to Archbishop Khoren, of 
Armenia, who is in this country on a 
diplomatic mission, the wheat crop this 
year will be the largest since 1914, be- 
cause of the large amount of seed grain 
sown last year. 

“If the Turks will permit the people 
to work in their fields without fear of 
massacre, this year’s wheat crop will be 
sufficient to keep hundreds of thousands 
from starvation,” declared the arch- 
bishop. 

At the orphanages and refuge homes, 
wheat was used last year as practically 
the only food. The grain was spread on 
the ground to dry in the sun, then was 
ground in.a mortar and boiled into a 
sort of gruel for the orphanage table. 





As the soil of Armenia is very rich and 
of a volcanic nature, crops have been 
grown there for centuries without fertili- 
zation, and wheat has been springing up 
in many places during the past five years 
of warfare—fortunately for these refu- 
gee kitchens, which would be bare with- 
out it. Dozens of the flour mills, how- 
ever, have been destroyed by the Turks 
and Tartars, so that for bread the people 
of the district still look to American 
flour. 

Close to Armenia are the countries of 
Georgia and Azerbaidjan, where the need 
of the people is also great.. Neither 
government has any money, so Georgia 
has offered manganese and hard wood in 
exchange for American flour, and Azer- 
baidjan, which is in the center of the 
oil district of the Old World, has offered 
to buy flour with oil. The Near East 
Relief has sold several tons in Georgia 
and Azerbaidjan when the supply sta- 
tions were endangered by enemies and 
military activities so that the normal 
system of distribution was impossible. 

Armenia’s resumption of her . milling 
industry is of course dependent on the 
political disposition that is made of her, 
and even then she will not be able by 
her old-fashioned methods to produce 
enough flour for the national demand, 
and so American flour will always find a 
good market there. It is hoped that this 
year’s wheat crop in Armenia will come 
up to expectations, so that the demand 
on the United States market can be re- 
duced to normal. 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN 
THE FAR EAST 


(Continued from page 276.) 





producing sections of North China and 
Manchuria, I am also of the opinion 
that China is in for a period of prosper- 
ity unprecedented in her history, and it 
seems not improbable that one of the re- 
sults may be the increased use of flour, 
the outcome of which no one can fore- 
tell at the present time. 

Further, it would appear that South 
China to which Hongkong acts as a dis- 
tributing center, will during the coming 
season be compelled to pay the higher 
prices required for American and also 
Canadian flours, and that we will again 
be doing a fair share of the business. 

Unprecedented prosperity prevails in 
the Far East, at least in those countries 
which I have visited. Eastern Asia, with 
its almost unlimited area, its varied cli- 
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mate and its teeming millions of inhabi- 
tants, industrious but mostly uneducated, 
produces almost everything under the 
sun, and with few er sufficient to 
provide for the requirements of many 
people in foreign countries after taking 
care of themselves, 

The production in this part of the 
world has, naturally, been accelerated 
and extended as a result of the high 
values prevailing during the past three 
years, Considerable hardship was suffere:| 
during the early stages of the war, due 
to lack of shipping facilities to move 
their goods to foreign markets, but the 
situation was relieved during 1918 and 
1919, and the accumulated stocks moved 
out at the top of the market. 

Those who have studied conditions in 
this part of the world are of the opinion 
that this prosperity will continue. The 
world-shortage of cereal products, sugar, 
oils, fats, hides, rubber, tin and other 
staple commodities, all produced here in 
large quantities, assures a market at high 
prices until the situation is relieved. 
Cheap labor, low cost of living and fa- 
vorable location to all the big markets 
of the world means a permanent demani. 
Europe is looking for the cheapest mar- 
ket from which to purchase, and will 
continue to absorb the bulk of the pro- 
duction of this vast rich territory at 
prices which will assure prosperity for 
its inhabitants for many years to come. 

Increased returns from the export of 
their surplus agricultural and mineral 
products is resulting in a vastly greater 
purchasing power for the manufactured 
goods of other countries. Prior to the 
war the bulk of this trade was in the 


-hands of the English, German, French 


and Dutch manufacturers. Years ago 
they established their branch houses, dis- 
tributing plants and banks in all the 
principal trade centers, and their goods 
were transported to and from all parts 
of the world in their own steamers. 

A very considerable portion of that 
trade was lost during the war. Germany 
lost everything, including several hundred 
millions which her people had invested 
in land, railways, docks, warehouses, con- 
sulates and clubs. France, Holland and 
Italy suffered severely, and the British 
more than they care to admit. 

This trade went almost entirely into 
the hands of Japan. She had the surplus 
labor and shipping facilities with which 
to import the necessary raw materials, 
manufacture and deliver them with rea- 
sonable competence and dispatch. Her 
export business was developed to such an 
extent that the annual deficit in her trade 
balance of from one to two million dol- 
lars was converted into a surplus of a 
billion and a half during the fifty-two 
months of the war. The United States 
also took advantage of the opportunity 
































































Armenian Women at Talas Drying Wheat in the Sun 
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Threshing Wheat at the Near East Relief Farm at Sivas, Formerly the Summer Estate of the ex-Emperor of Germany 


ind supplied part of the demand, al- 


though her efforts were hampered 
through lack of experience and shipping 
facilities, 


It is, however, a year. and a half since 
the armistice was signed, and radical 
changes have been taking place. There 
s now no shortage of cargo-carrying ves- 
els. The old British, French, Dutch 
ind Italian lines have been re-established, 
ind dozens of their steamers can be seen 
iny time in the great ports of Singapore, 
Hongkong, Shanghai and Kobe. The 
once familiar German and Austrian 
“peaceful penetrators” are no more, but 
many of their vessels are again on the 
run under the flag of one or other of the 
illied nations. 

Japan continues the services already 
established to Europe, North and South 
Africa and Australia, while the United 
States has also become a factor. The 
Shipping Board is now operating several 
score of cargo steamers on the Pacific 
calling at. every point as far south as 
the equator. Even the Canadian flag is 
to be seen in these same waters and ports, 
due to the enterprise of the Robert Dol- 
lar Co. not overlooking, of course, the 
crack passenger liners of the C. P. O. S., 
which run as far south as Hongkong. 

And these steamers are all arriving 
with full cargoes, The depreciated value 
of European currencies is all to the ad- 
vantage of the exporters of these coun- 
tries, and is proving of great assistance 
in regaining the trade which they had 
lost. The demand for some lines exceeds 
the supplies which are available, and in 
many eases deliveries cannot be under- 
taken within a year. 

American exporters are following up 
the work already done, and are deter- 
mined to have a share of the business 
during the future. They are following 
the methods adopted by those already in 
the field, by the establishment of banks 
and distributing warehouses, and their 
salesmen are to be seen on ot train 
and steamer, The same cannot be said 
of the Canadian export trade. Some of 
our lines are coming in, but the volume 
is but a small percentage of what it 
should be and, with a few possible ex- 
ceptions, no properly organized effort is 
to be seen, 

In my opinion the next decade will wit- 
ness an enormous development in the 
trade to and from this part of the world. 
The market is practically unlimited, and 
it would seem a pity that Canada, so fa- 
vorably located, with vast supplies of 
raw materials, should not participate in 
that development. British goods, as well 
as those of Canadian origin and manu- 
facture, are given the preference almost 
without exception, and can be marketed 
at good margins of profit if the proper 
methods are adopted, That means a 


well-considered, permanent export sales 
policy and a careful study of the people, 
their methods and their requirements. 
Anything less will be a waste of time and 
money. 





Sugar Situation in Australia 


As a result of the serious shortage of 
sugar in Australia, and in order to en- 
courage an increased Australian produc- 
tion, the commonwealth government 
agreed, on March 18, 1920, to advance the 
price of raw sugar paid to Queensland 
from $102 to $147.41 a ton. It also 
agreed to advance the price paid to the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Co. for refining 
the sugar from $25.27 to $29.77 a ton. 
This agreement is to continue three 
years, subject to yearly revisions by a 
council, empowered only to increase the 


price if conditions justify it. The mini- 
mum price, $147.41, shall not be decreased 
during the term of contract. 

In announcing the agreement to Par- 
liament the Prime Minister stated that 
the government, in 1919-20, had been 
compelled to make up for the shortage 


How American Wheat Has to Be Ground Today in Armenia: a Strong Argument 


in Queensland crops by importing 100,- 
000 tons of raw sugar, mostly from Java, 
at an average price of $393.66 per ton. 
On one shipment the price was $459.19. 
Profits on the Queensland sugar pur- 
chased at $102 a ton were not sufficient 
to carry the loss on imported sugar, 
which was estimated at over $80,000 a 
day. 

The advances to producers have neces- 
sitated, advances in the price to the pub- 
lic of refined sugar, which is at present 
government controlled. According to the 
new schedule, which went into effect 
March 26, 1920, the uniform wholesale 
price of sugar is $233.28 per ton, less a 
maximum discount of 5 per cent, leay- 
ing the net price $221.40. No conces- 
sions will be made to jam and other 
manufacturers. The retail price is 12c 
lb. The former fixed prices were $133.03 
a ton to grocers and 7c lb retail, with 
rebates to factories making goods for ex- 
port. Jam manufacturers in the past 
year have received sugar at $116.64 and 
$126.36 a ton. Steps will be taken to 
prevent retailers from charging more 
than 7e lb for sugar which they obtained 
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from the government under the former 
wholesale rates. They are, however, al- 
lowed to add delivery charges to the new 
rate. 

Public protests against the raising of 
the retail. price have been heard, but 
they are not as loud as the former ones 
when jam and confectionery dealers were 
being supplied with white sugar at a 
time when the public were unable to ob- 
tain it at all. The contention of the gov- 
ernment was that as the factories were 
large employers of labor, failure to sup- 
ply them with sugar would throw thou- 
sands of persons out of employment. 

In granting the Queensland sugar 
producers’ request for a three-year price 
of not less than $147.41 a ton, the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was ignored, as it recommended an in- 
crease to $102.92 only, but other features 
of the report may be adopted. 

Among its recommendations is the ap- 
pointment of a commonwealth sugar con- 
trol consisting of three commissioners. 
It also recommends a thorough investiga- 
tion of managing and refining costs be- 
fore any new agreement with refining 
companies is entered into. Retail price 
fixing is not considered necessary, as 
competition among the grocers should 
protect the public, although it is realized 
that without government control the re- 
tail = would temporarily be increased 
to about 16c per lb. 

It is estimated that the value of the 
sugar lands in Queensland and New 
South Wales is $27,000,000, and that the 
capital invested in raw sugar mills and 
machinery is $21,870,000. In Queensland 
14,500 people are employed in the sugar 
industry, exclusive of those in the mills, 
which is estimated at 6,600 for the whole 
commonwealth, A cane cutter earns 
$6.55 a day. Approximately 170,000 
acres are now under cane, of a possible 
500,000 acres. The maximum possible 
annual production is placed at 500,000 
tons, which was most nearly reached in 
1917, when 314,000 tons were produced. 
The possible yield of by-producers was 
estimated, on a basis of a production of 
220,000 tons, as 8,800,000 gallons of mo- 
lasses, which should produce 3,520,000 
gallons of commercial alcohol. (The 
monetary conversions herein have been- 
made on the basis of the par value of 
the pound.) 





Belgium’s Increased Sugar Production 

The Belgian production of sugar, 
which in 1918 was 70,000 tons and in 1919 
113,000, will easily reach 160,000 tons 
this year, and will cover the interior 
needs of Belgium without obliging it to 
have recourse to foreign stocks. If the 
production attains 200,000 tons, as it did 
several years ago, there is a_ possibility 
of a surplus for export. 





for Flour Rather Than Wheat 
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CLAUSE SEVEN AND THE LAW 





Lay Arbitrators Interpret Clause VII of the Federation Contract, and Dis- 
cover Later that the Law and Mathematics Rise 
in Superior Wisdom 


If the buyer shall fail to file with the 
seller within 15 days prior to the expiration 
of contract time of shipment, shipping in- 
permitting the seller to ship with- 

period of contract time of 
shipment, then the seller may cancel this 
contract and the buyer shall pay to the 
seller an entry charge of 25c per bbl on 
flour and 50c per ton on feed, plus or minus 
the then market difference in the commodi- 
ties covered by this contract... . 

The foregoing extract from clause 7 
of the Federation Uniform Sales Con- 
tract appears to the uninitiated to be very 
simple and straightforward English. It 
was so esteemed by its authors, both lay 
and skilled in the law, when it was com- 
posed and made a part of the contract 
under which flour and feed have been 
bought and sold for a long time past. 
Yet— 

Because no useful purpose would be 
served by giving all names and details, 
they are omitted from the following re- 
lation of just what happened in a re- 
cent private arbitration, in which the 
point at issue was the reading and ap- 
plication of clause 7. Even the names of 
the more or less distinguished but now 
humbled arbitrators are withheld, partly, 
perhaps, because the relator, who was one 
of their number, urged and defended 
their decision, and now finds himself at 
odds with the fundamentals extending 
back, according to the lawyers, barely 
short of the mosaics on Sinai. 

By at least one lawyer, the award of 
the arbitrators is described as “absurd” 
and in violation of principles established 
for a thousand years; another, modestly 
admitting possible fallibility of his con- 
clusion, “regrets” a to say that any 
court would unqualifiedly knock time out 
of the arbitrators’ award; a third gentle- 
man, deeply learned in the law and the 
relator’s own much valued counsel, also 
“regrets,” and, with the soothing state- 
ment that a search of decisions might re- 
sult in a different conclusion, says that 
the finding is so fundamentally, basically 
and radically wrong that nothing since 
time began could be more hopelessly in 
error. 

These, perhaps, will be accepted as suf- 
ficient reasons for preserving anonymity 
and identifying both the parties to the 
controversy and those who sat in mis- 
judgment upon it in terms of X, Y and 
Z, or their equivalents, 

THE CASE ON TRIAL 

The essential particulars of the case 
are as follows: 

In September, 1919, mill sold to buyer 
a lot of 3,000 sacks of bran, at a certain 
price, for October-November shipment, 
the sale being made by wire, with subse- 
quent confirmation, signed by both par- 
ties, on the standard uniform sales con- 
tract of the Millers’ National Federation. 

Subsequent to the completion of the 
transaction there was no exchange what- 
ever, by wire, mail, phone, or otherwise, 
between that date and the date of ex- 
piration of shipping period. The buyer 
did not furnish shipping instructions, nor 
did mill ask for them. 

Promptly upon expiration of the con- 
tract, Dec. 1, mill wrote buyer to the ef- 
fect that “the shipping period of your 
contract having expired, the contract is 
canceled.” 

The market, meanwhile, had advanced 
several dollars a ton and buyer, regard- 
ing himself as caught on a technicality, 
made claim on mill for his profit in the 
contract. Mill held that it owed noth- 
ing and, finally, after the usual exchanges 
in such cases, the question was formally 
submitted to three men agreed upon as 
arbitrators for decision. ; 

When the arbitrators met and had re- 
viewed the file, it immediately developed 
that two of them held directly contrary 
views, the third being in doubt and open 
to conviction by argument of the other 
members of the committee. 

THE ARBITRATORS’ VIEWS 

The position of Arbitrator A was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

1. Buyer, having defaulted in the con- 
tract through failure to supply shipping 
directions, was wholly at fault. 


2. Mill, by reason of buyer’s default, 
was entitled, under terms of the con- 
tract, to cancel it; in doing so, it could, 
under the contract, hold the buyer to 
penalty (entry charge) in the amount 
of 50c per ton, but such penalty was, as 
a matter of fact, overcome by the mar- 
ket advance, so that the way was clear 
for total annulment without penalty. 

8. A fixed principle of laW and jus- 
tice is that no party to a contract or 
agreement can profit through his own 
default. 

The position of Arbitrator B was as 
follows: 

1. Buyer undoubtedly slept on his 
rights in failing to supply shipping in- 
structions within the contract limits. 

2. Such sleeping on his rights was ap- 
parently due in part to neglect, but prin- 
cipally to a feeling that mill was not 
anxious to ship, was in no present need 
of directions, and was willing to let the 
contract stand in an elastic position. 

3. Mill, however, was clearly cognizant 
of its technical rights, and undoubtedly 
failed to demand shipping directions or 
remind buyer of the contract, with intent 
to let the shipping period slip quietly by 
and then exercise its technical right to 
cancel, and thus make a profit through 
resale of the feed on a higher market. 

4. Clause 7, providing that the buyer 
shall be penalized 50c per ton “entry 
charge” plus or minus the market dif- 
ference, means that, in the event of a mar- 
ket decline the mill’s damages shall be its 
market loss, plus 50c per ton; but, in the 
event of a market advance, the buyer is 
entitled to the market profit less the 50c 
per ton penalty for failure to perform. 

5. Arbitrators would not, in ethics, be 
justified in upholding the action of mill 
which, it was not disputed, failed to ex- 
tend the buyer the courtesy of notifica- 
tion that shipping directions were wanted 
and not received, in the hope that, 
through buyer’s oversight, it would gain 
the opportunity to cancel. 

Arbitrator B, therefore, held that the 
buyer should be penalized the agreed 50c 
per ton, but was entitled to the market 
advance. 

Arbitrator C finally held with Arbitra- 
tor B, basing his conclusion upon the 
reading of the contract, regardless of 
what might be its legal interpretation. 


THE COMMITTEE’S DECISION 


The award of the arbitrators was, in 
its essentials, as follows: 

“Clause 7 of the contract, which spe- 
cifically covers every part of this trans- 
action, gives the seller the right, when 
the buyer defaults in supplying shipping 
directions, to cancel the contract at any 
time within the last 15 days of its life, 
and defines the terms of such cancella- 
tion as follows: . . . and the buyer shall 
pay to the seller an entry charge of 50c 
per ton on feed, plus or minus the then 
market difference. . . . 

“This clause seems to us clearly to de- 
fine the responsibility of each party fol- 
lowing the seller’s act of canceling, and 
the decision, therefore, is that: 

“The mill is entitled to receive from 
the buyer 50c per ton on 150 tons of 
feed, amounting to $75, and the buyer is 
entitled to receive from the mill a sum 
equal to the difference between the sale 
price of $1.65 per 100 lbs and the mar- 
ket price of bran at Nov. 30, 1919. 

“Arbitrator A dissents from the ma- 
jority opinion of the arbitration com- 
mittee.” 


WHAT THE FIRST LAWYER SAID 


The decision being announced, the mill, 
having submitted the matter to its gen- 
eral counsel, gave notice of its determina- 
tion not to abide by the award, quoting 
the legal opinion of its attorney in part 
as follows: 

“Because of the expressive language 
used by our general counsel we embody 
a copy of his letter in reference to this 
matter, reading as follows: 

“In answer to your letter of March 
9, concerning your controversy with buy- 
er, am returning the papers which you 
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inclose herewith, and I have to say that 
Arbitrator A is absolutely _— 

“If the buyer was at fault we owed 
him, under clause 7, $615 less than noth- 
ing. If we were at fault we owed him, 
under clause 8 of the contract, $740. In 
no case could we owe $625. As we were 
= at fault, we did not owe him any- 

ing. 

“*This shows exactly what happens 
when you have a contract of this kind. 
There is no reason or excuse for having 
all these provisions in your contract. The 
English law which has developed during 
the last thousand years by the applica- 
tion of general principles to particular 
cases has now pretty well fixed the meas- 
ure of damage for a breach of all kinds 
of contracts, and fixed them according to 
the ideas of the best and most-enlightened 
men, without bias on account of their 
occupation. 

“The finding of this board of arbitra- 
tors was absurd on the face of it. You 
will find that the grain men and mill 
men will talk about the courts deciding 
cases on technicality. This arbitration 
is an example of the usual conduct of 
men who are not trained to decide cases 
according to justice. They always re- 
sort to technicalities, and doubtless these 
particular arbitrators did not know 
enough about mathematics to know you 
could subtract $75 from $690 as a mathe- 
matical proposition. They necessarily 
thought they had to add it.’” 


WHAT THE SECOND LAWYER SAID 


Coincident with this, arbitrators A and 
B submitted the question to a well- 
known attorney, authority particularly in 
grain and flour trade contracts and a 
frequent contributor to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, who, in an informal opinion, 
held that the arbitration award was legal- 
ly unsound, his statement being in part 
as follows: 

“The language that ‘the buyer shall 

ay to the seller’ etc., is not, in my 
judgment, susceptible to interpretation 
as binding the seller to pay the buyer a 
premium for the latter’s contract default. 
A market advance might wipe out the 
entry charge, but I do not believe that 
the language is fairly subject to con- 
struction as entailing upon the innocent 
seller pecuniary liability because the 
guilty buyer failed to carry out his con- 
tractual obligations. 

“In the first place, the contract does 
not say that the seller shall pay the buy- 
er anything. And, in the second place, 
any ambiguity in the wording of the 
agreement must be dissolved along equi- 
table, rather than inequitable, lines, under 
fundamental rules governing the inter- 
pretation of contracts. 

“I have kept a very close watch on 
the output of appellate court decisions, 
and do not recall having seen one cov- 
ering this point, but I am confident that, 
should the question be submitted to a 
court, the decision would be in accord- 
ance with Arbitrator A’s views, in which, 
with all respect to Arbitrator B’s judg- 
ment, I must unqualifiedly concur.” 


AND THE THIRD LAWYER SAID THIS 


It should be here stated that the mill, 
in refusing to abide by what it declared 
to be an illegal award, requested a re- 
hearing. 

The arbitrators were thereby put in 
the position of having reported a deci- 
sion which would not be upheld by the 
courts and which all opinion indicated 
was unsound. Arbitrator b, having been 
principally instrumental in bringing 
about the decision by a two-to-one vote, 
placed the situation before his attorney, 
who held, informally and without re- 
search in court decisions, that: 

1. The arbitration committee’s award 
granting damages to the party who de- 
faulted was wrong. 

2. The mill, in rejecting the award, 
was within its moral and legal rights. 

3. The arbitration committee ceased 
to exist immediately it reported its find- 
ings, and had no authority to give a re- 
hearing or reconsider the case. 

4, Should the buyer appeal to the 
courts forcibly to collect the award, the 
court would not consider the award itself, 
but would go into the merit of the origi- 
nal case and find for the mill under the 
contract. 


THE CONCLUSIONS INDICATED 


All of which, being written from a lay 
standpoint and without knowledge of the 
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law, appears to suggest the following 
general conclusions: 

1. Clause 7 of the Federation contract 
is not definite in its terms. Its evident 
intent is to penalize the buyer in default 
50c per ton and the market difference, 
but, where the market advantage is with 
the buyer he shall not receive any bene- 
fit therefrom. Yet the phrase plus or 
minus the market difference does not 
make this clear. 

2. The burden of supplying shipping 
instructions is wholly upon the buyer and 
there is no obligation whatever, either 
moral or legal, upon the seller to ask for 
them or remind the buyer of his delay 
or default. 

3. An agreement to arbitrate may be 
repudiated if the decision of the com- 
mittee of arbitration is not in accord 
with law and court decisions. 

4, An arbitration committee has no 
authority to review or reconsider its own 
acts. 

5. Gentlemen.learned in the law have 
a broad, generous and sweeping disre- 
spect for decisions reached by lay arbi- 
trators, and use distressingly ungentle 
adjectives in making this disrespect ap- 
parent. 

6. The lot of the arbitrator is a hard 
one, and the reward quite insufficient. 


UNCONVINCED 


This relator and his associate in re- 
porting the majority opinion of the ar- 
bitration committee, being thus proved 
guilty of basic and fundamental igno- 
rance of the legal reading of clause 7, ac- 
cept their defeat with proper humility. 
Where a number of gentlemen learned in 
the law use adjectives ranging upward 
from “absurd” in characterizing a deci- 
sion, it is impossible longer to have im- 
plicit faith in its rectitude. 

This much, however, the relator de- 
clares in defense of his own self-respect: 
that, regardless of legal points involved, 
should he ever again be called upon to 
pass on a similar case, he would again 
refuse to vote to uphold the action of a 
mill in knowingly and purposely letting 
the contract period pass in the hope that 
the buyer would go to sleep and thereby 
put the mill in position to cancel. It is 
clear that the sales contract cannot spe- 
cifically put upon the seller the burden 
of demanding shipping directions from 
the buyer, but there is, in his view, a 
strong obligation of, let us say, business 
courtesy, upon the seller to bring the 
matter to the buyer’s attention. Certain- 
ly willful failure to do so with a clear 
purpose of clapping down a cancellation 
when the clock strikes 12 on the last day 
would not, law or no law, receive any 
aid and comfort from the defeated but 
unreconciled Arbitrator B. 

As Huckleberry Finn might have put 
it, “It jes’ naturally don’t look right.” 





Bulk Handling of Australian Wheat 

Bulk handling of wheat in the state of 
Western Australia forms the subject of 
an interesting note in the Industrial 
Australian and Mining Standard (Mel- 
bourne) : 

“Two years ago a bill to provide for 
bulk handling was thrown out by the 
Upper House in Western Australia be- 
cause the Country Party, although in 
favor of bulk handling, did not want the 
government to undertake the work of 
establishing and operating the system. 
The farmers then set about inaugurat- 
ing a system owned by themselves. Basil 
Murray, managing director of Westralian 
Farmers (Ltd.)—the chief farmers’ co- 
operative society in the state—called a 
conference of wheat growers and placed 
before them a scheme whereby a purely 
farmers’ bulk-handling system could be 
created by a grain growers’ co-operative 
company, which every farmer in_ the 
state would have full opportunity of 
joining. The conference was held and 
527 farmers’ representatives attended. 

“Expert grain-elevator engineers had 
computed the cost of such a scheme at 
$4,500,000 to $5,000,000, and the farmers 
at the conference agreed to subscribe 
$1,250,000 in cash for the purpose of 
carrying out the enterprise. The method 
of raising the money suggested by Mr. 
Murray was that each farmer should al- 
locate from his future dividends in the 
1919-20 wheat pool 12c per bu, which 
sum would more than raise the amount. 
If necessary, the farmers were prepared 
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furnish a further sum in 12 months’ 
thie, The $1,250,000 will be invested in 
the proposed elevator company and will 
carry interest at the rate of 7 per cent. 

“Following the conference a deputa- 
tion waited on the premier and asked 
that the government make available the 
necessary railway sidings and sites, and 
wharves at Fremantle, Geraldton, Bun- 
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bury, and Albany; that the ro! stock 
be ually adjusted to meet new 
m s; that an act similar to the Ca- 
nadian act be passed, and that pro- 
vision be made for government supervi- 
sion of the grading and classification of 
wheat. The premier expressed himself 
as being entirely in favor of the move- 
ment and gave a sympathetic reply.” 





WASHINGTON’S LETTERS ON TRADE 





Some Passages of Correspondence Touching, Among Other Things, Flour 
and Milling in Revolutionary Days 


The colonial milling industry would 
have assumed greater impetus had 
George Washington adopted the pursuit 
of miller as a vocation, instead of adopt- 
ing it as a mere avocation. 

History is so replete with accounts 
showing his qualifications for any posi- 
tion requiring energy or initiative that 
it would be little less than presumptuous 
for the writer of these lines to remark 
that when George Washington went in- 
to the business of fathering our coun- 
try a downright good miller was lost to 
the colonies; but since there are certain 
pertinent passages in his correspondence 
which are not quite as generally familiar 
as the account of his razing the cherry 
tree, it may not be amiss for us to share 
with the reader our discovery of their 
existence in Prof. Jonas Viles’ edition 
of “Letters and Addresses of George 
Washington.” 

One may glean some idea of how our 
first president would view present-day 
demands for increased wages by reading 
his comment, as follows in a letter to 
Lund Washington, dated Aug. 17, 1779, 
discussing the credit of the colonial cur- 
rency: 

“The thing which induces me to men- 
tion the matter to you at present is the 
circumstance you have related respect- 
ing the wages of Roberts, which you say, 
(according to his demands), will amount 
to upwards of £2,000, and comes to as 
much for the services of a common mill- 
er for one year only, as I shall get for 
600 acres of land sold Mercer in the 
best of times and in the most valuable 
part of Virginia, that ought to have been 
pd. for before the money began to de- 
preciate; nay years before the war.” 

Another letter enables one to picture 
George Washington sitting in a mill of- 
fice dictating a letter to a customer who 
is trying to wiggle out of a contract to 
buy a carload of flour after the market 
has dropped considerably. He wrote un- 
der date of Aug. 7, 1782, to one whose 
business dealings appear to have been 
somewhat unethical, to say the least: 

“If what I have heard, or the half of 
it be true, you must not only be lost to 
the feelings of virtue, honor, and com- 
mon honesty—but you must have suf- 
fered an unwarrantable thirst of gain to 
lead you into errors which are so preg- 
nant with folly and indiscretion, as to 
render you a mark of every man’s arrow 
to level at. Can you suppose, Sir, that 

. there are not Laws in every free 
country by which Justice is to be ob- 
tained? . . If you do, you are pro- 
ceeding upon exceedingly mistaken prin- 
ciples. . . . But, for a moment only, 
let us suppose that you have . . . acted 
so covertly as to elude the Law; do you 
believe that in the hours of cool reflec- 
tion—in the moment, perhaps, when you 
shall find that illgotten pelf can no 
longer avail you; that your conscience 
will not smite you for such complicated 
iniquity. . . . I do not mean to put this 
matter upon the footing of conscience. 
Conscience might have been kicked out 
of doors before you could have proceed- 
ed to the length of selling another man’s 
Negroes for your own emolument . 
Conscience again seldom comes to man’s 
aid while he is in the zenith of health, 
and revelling in pomp and luxury upon 
illzotten spoils. tt ig generally the last 
act of his life, and comes too late to be 
of much .service to others here, or to 
himself hereafter. But, Sir, the footing 
I expect to see you put this matter upon 
is, to settle without delay,” etc. 

As evidence that Washington’s epis- 
tolary reproving qualities improved, 
tather than deteriorated with his age, 
we quote the following excerpts from 
his letter written shortly before his 


death to one James Welch, who has been 
immortalized by this reproof: 

“It would be uncandid, Mr. Welch, 
not to inform you that I have heard too 
much of your character lately not to ex- 
pect tale after tale, and relation after 
relation, of your numerous disappoint- 
ments, by way of excuses for the non- 
compliance with your agreement with 
me;—but this I can assure you will not 
answer your purposes. 

“It is not difficult for a person who 
has no ground on which to expect a 
thousand cents, to talk with facility and 
ease of his expectation of receiving ten 
times as many dollars—the relation of 
disappointments in which, according to 
his account, he conceives is quite sufficient 
to ward off the payment of his own sol- 
emn contracts, and to satisfy his Credi- 
tors. 

“. , . A character is valuable to all 
men, and not less so to a Speculator. 

“T will, before I conclude, assure you 
in the most unequivocal terms of two 
things: 

“First, that I am in extreme want of 
the money which you gave me a solemn 
promise I should receive the first of Jan- 
uary last; and secondly—that however 
you may have succeeded in imposing 
upon, and deceiving others, you shall not 
practice the like game with me with im- 
punity.... 

“Consider this letter well;—and then 
write without any deception to, Sir.” 

A letter written to Gouverneur Morris 
in 1778 gives a view of the H. C. L. of 
that day: 

“And what officer can bear the weight 
of prices, that every necessary article is 
now got to? A Rat in the shape of a 
horse, is not to be bought at this time 
for less than £200; a Saddle under 
Thirty. or Forty; Boots twenty,—and 
shoes and other articles in like propor- 
tion—How is it possible, therefore, for 
officers to stand this without an increase 
of pay? and how is it possible to advance 
their Pay, when Flour is selling (at dif- 
ferent places) from five to fifteen pounds 
pr cwt.—Hay from ten to thirty pounds 
pr Tunn,” ete. 

Other letters should serve bo increase 
our sense of obligation to the colonial 
troops who made the Fourth of July a 
permanent institution on this continent. 
Writing to the president of Congress 
from Valley Forge, Dec. 23, 1777—two 
days before Christmas—General Wash- 
ington mentioned the fact that in the 
commissary of his army there was “not 
a single hoof of any kind to slaughter, 
and not more than twenty-five barrels of 
flour !” 

And this condition existed despite 
Washington’s complaint to Congress sev- 
eral months previously: 

“With respect to the Food, consider- 
ing we are in such an extensive and 
abundant country, no army was ever 
worse supplied than ours with many es- 
sential articles of it—our Soldiers . . . 
have . . . had but little salt and Vinegar, 
which would have been a tolerable sub- 
stitute for Vegetables [which the soldiers 
had “scarcely tasted” Beer or 
Cyder seldom comes within the verge of 
the Camp, and Rum in much too small 
quantities.” 

Despite ‘the suffering of the army, and 
with winter still hovering over the army 
in Valley Forge, General Washington 
wrote to Governor Clinton on Feb. 16, 
1778, what might well be taken as the 
text for a Fourth of July oration: 

“Naked and starving as they are, we 
cannot —- admire the incomparable 
patience and fidelity of the soldiery, 
that they have not been ere this excited 
by their suffering to a general mutiny 
and dispe ‘ vn,” A. L. H. Srreer. 


f 
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THE WAR WORK OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


The Y.M.C.A. wasn’t so bad after all. 
Bitter judgments that were pronounced 
during the war, and immediately after- 
wards, are being softened by a closer 
scrutiny of facts that seemed to get lost 
in the heat of prejudice, error and some- 
times of deliberate falsehood. Damna- 
tion of the “Y” is no longer the popular 
catchword, and the blight of mass judg- 
ment has bestowed its besom upon some 
other victim. 

All that there was to be said against 
the Y.M.C.A.’s war activities has been 
uttered and answered many times over, 
so that, from the point of view of justi- 
fying the institution the writer of “That 
Damn Y” brings nothing controversially 
new into the argument. Her book, how- 
ever, is a vitally interesting compendium 
of human touches, the result of personal 
observations, that throw the subject into 
high lights. It was written after eight 
months of investigation, and gives a com- 
plete and impartial account of every as- 
pect of the “Y” work overseas, 

“The conclusions that I reach,” says 
the author, “are the conclusions of a per- 
son who went to France as an absolutely 
free lance, distinctly prejudiced against 
the uniform she wore and the organiza- 
tion behind it, and whose first weeks in 
contact with the A.E.F. intensified that 
prejudice into a violent resentment. 
They embody the convictions of one 
originally hostile-minded, after prolonged 
close study of the living facts.” To say 
that her conclusions make the use of the 
title an exceedingly ironic one is to un- 
derstate the case. 

“That Damn /Y,” by Katherine Mayo; 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; $3.50 net. 

. * 


THE POWER OF A LIE 


It is difficult to write of the last book 
of Johan Bojer, “The Power of a Lie,” 
without betraying an enthusiasm that, in 
a reviewer, is considered to be unseem- 
ly. From the lofty plain of criticism on 
which he is supposed to sit, even the 
giants are dwarfed. The fact is, of 
course, that the reviewer is simply giv- 
ing his opinion, worth much or little, as 
the case may be, and he would be dis- 
honest to attempt to conceal the fer- 
vency of his pleasure at work which 
seems to him to be of high merit. It is 
seldom worth good white paper to tell of 
the books he dislikes. 

There is in “The Power of a Lie” so 
complete a sincerity, so remarkable an 
ability in the logical motivation of the 
successive incidents which, combined, 
make up the story, so complete an un- 
derstanding of the principles which gov- 
ern the development of character, that 
superlatives seem justified. 

Good as all of the four books of Bojer 
thus far translated have been, the last 
is much the best. It has all of the char- 
acteristic restraint of the others, but 
the situation on which it is based is more 
universal, more common to ordinary 
human experience, less complicated, than 
were those which formed the themes of 
“The Great Hunger,” “The Face of the 
World” or “Treacherous Ground.” 

The plot is of the simplest. Knut 
Nordby, a prosperous Norwegian farmer, 
in a moment of weakness, or good na- 
ture, has indorsed the note of the young 
merchant, Wangen. Nordby has _ lost 
money on transactions of this kind be- 
fore, and his signature had been given in 
this instance in the face of a definite 
promise to his wife that he would not 
repeat his generosity. When Wangen 
failed and was unable to meet his note, 
Nordby did not at all relish the thought 
of confessing to his wife that he had 
broken his word to her. To avoid this, 
at first tacitly and very soon verbally, 
he assents to a rumor that has arisen 
charging that Wangen has forged his 
name. This is the lie on which the story 
is built. 

The air thereafter develops along 
two parallel lines, and deals with the 
steady and relentless power of the lie to 
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destroy the character, the peace of mind 
and the happiness of both. 

In an introduction by Hall Caine, 
which the publishers would do well to 
delete from later editions, the Manx- 
man betrays a most amazing lack of 
comprehension of the whole pu of 
the book and of the primary principles 
of literary art. Although he expresses 
the highest admiration for the book, he 
professes to regard it as immoral be- 
cause, it would seem, the author does not 

roperly punish Nordby for the lie and 

ring him to some “bad end.” Virtue 

and sin should be properly labeled. Mr. 
Caine seems to have entirely lost the 
irony of the whole situation. If he could 
find a single line in the book in which 
Nordby’s offense is to the slightest de- 
gree condoned, there might conceivably 
be some ground for his plaint; but no 
such line exists. P 

Nordby did, it is true, succeed in con- 
vincing himself, by frequent repetitions, 
that Wangen had forged his name. He 
won his case in the courts, and was ban- 
quetted by his fellow-townsmen after it; 
but Bojer does not attempt to show that 
he was guiltless of the wrong which 
brought Wangen to ruin. He assumes, 
not unnaturally, that his readers will 
draw their own conclusions and pillory 
Nordby to suit themselves. He is mere- 
ly giving us a cross-section of life; and, 
in life, unfortunately, virtue is not al- 
ways rewarded, neither is vice punished. 
From Mr. Caine’s standpoint, life itself 
must be profoundly immoral, or it may 
be that the immorality consists in telling 
the truth about it. 

Wangen, in his efforts to extricate 
himself from the web that is being woven 
about him, resorts to practices that are 
just as indefensible as are those of 
Nordby. The wreck that he made of 
his life was complete enough to have- 
satisfied even Mr. Caine. 

“The Power of a Lie,” by Johan Bojer; 

Moffat, Yard & Co., New York; $2 net. 

* * 


SHEEPSKINS AND GREY RUSSET 


“Sheepskins and Grey Russet,” in this 
time of hectic fiction, is like a cool and 
refreshing breeze on a sultry day. Its 
sanity, its unobtruding yet very sound 
philosophy, its gentle humor, set it quite 
apart from the ruck of “tommyrotic” 
production with which the publishers feed 
a movie-ridden world. There is not a 
thrill in the book, no one falls off a 
precipice or pulls a gun, and no one runs 
away with another’s wife. 

Indeed, it can scarcely be said to have 
a plot at all, although a thread of a story 
runs through it and the climax is one of 
deep human emotion. You follow with 
the narrator, a guest at the home of an 
English amateur farmer, the homely epi- 
sodes of a quiet country life. Each is 
treated with humor, with sympathy and 
with a fine sense of values. 

Cruikshank and his wife would not be 
regarded by a character analyst as effi- 
cient people; and it may very well be 
doubted if the farm paid many dividends 
on the investment; but it did make its 
return in currency of another sort, at a 
discount nowadays, in health and happi- 
ness and satisfaction. Who knows if the 
Cruikshanks’ contribution to the welfare 
of the world was not quite as great as if 
they sold bonds or automobiles? 

We spend a good deal of time in be- 
wailing the fact that, while consumption 
mounts, production falls behind; but we 
continue to pay the largest rewards to 
him who buys and sells. So long as this 
is the case, those on whom we must rely 
for our food will be those who are too 
stupid to do anything else, or those oth- 
ers, of whom Cruikshank was one, who 
are content to take, as a large part of 
their reward, the intangible satisfaction 
which comes from peace and quietness, 
and the knowledge that a day’s work 
has been well done. 

“Sheepskins and Grey Russet,” by E. Tem- 


ple Thurston; G, P, Putnam's Sons, New 
York; $2 net. 
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ne Gabb had been out at an all-night 
poker game and was trying to square 
himself when he got home at noon the 
next day. He had a package under his 


arm. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know what is in 
this package?” asked Mr. Gabb. 

“I’m not a bit interested,” replied Mrs. 
Gabb. 

“Well, I bought something for the one 
I love best in the world,” announced Mr. 
Gabb, with a grin. 

“What did you buy yourself, collars or 
neckties?” snapped Mrs. Gabb. 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
* *« 

Studio Manager: “What’s the matter 
with the star now?” 

Director: “He refuses to play the part 
of a private. He was a second lieutenant 
in the army, you = —Film Fun. 

* 

She: “I never ~ to parade my vir- 
tues.” 

He: “No. It needs at least two to 
make a parade.” 

—Tyrihans (Christiania). 
~ * 


“Something new?” 

“Eh?” 

“A musical novelty.” 

“What is it?” 

“A jazz opera written entirely for 
saxophones.” 

—Kansas City Journal. 
* a 
ANY ONE WOULD THINK so 

The Manager: “Miss Heavysides com- 
plains that you threw her in the dark in 
her sleep-walking scene in Macbeth.” 

The Electrician: “Y’see, it was like 
this: I had her covered, all right, till she 
hollered, ‘Out, damned spot! an’ I 
thought she wanted me to switch it off.” 

—Judge. 
* + 

“Of course there is no such thing as 
woman’s supremacy.” 

“Think not? From the time a boy sits 
under a street light playing with toads 
until he is blind and old and toothless 
he has to explain to some woman why 
he didn’t come home earlier.” —Life. 

* * 

“Was that a new girl I saw you with 
last night?” 

“Nope, just the old one painted over.” 

—The New Majority. 
* * 

The excuses offered by schoolboys are 
often laughable, perhaps none more so 
than those of two pupils of a country 
school for being late. Asked why he 
didn’t come when he heard the bell, one 
boy said: 

“Please, sir, I was dreaming I was go- 
ing to California, and I thought the 
school bell was the steamboat I was going 
on. 

“You did, eh!” said the teacher. “And 
now, sir (turning to the second boy), 
what have you to say for yourself?’ 

“Please, sir, I—I was just waiting to 
see Tom off.” —Boston Transcript. 

x» * 

Sunday-school . Teacher: “Which bird 
did Noah send out of the Ark to find out 
what the weather was like?” 

Small Girl: “Please, teacher, a weather- 
cock.” —London Telegraph. 
* * 

Mcther was telling Cyril of some oc- 
currence in the neighborhood in which a 
man had been cruel to his dog. “He 

t to be arrested and fined,” Cyril 

hotly when the story was finished. 
“Mother, don’t you think we ought to 
have him arrested?” 

Mother shook her head. “We'll just 
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wait and let God punish him,” she pro- 


Cyril thought a little while. Then he 
came back to his parent. “Mother, why 
not wait after this when I’m naughty, and 
let God punish me, too?” he asked. 

—Indianapolis News. 


* #*# 


“Music,” remarked the long-haired 
man, “is the language of the heart.” 

“In that case,” returned the man who 
takes things literally, “the person who 
likes jazz must have a terrible pulse.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


The following is told of a late railway 
magnate and a prominent Philadelphia 
lawyer. Said the magnate to the lawyer: 

“T want you to show that this law is 
unconstitutional. Do you think you can 
manage it?” 

“Easily,” answered the lawyer. 

“Well, go ahead and get familiar with 
the case.” 

“I’m already at home in it. I know 
my ground perfectly. It’s the same law 
you had me prove constitutional two 
years ago.” —Lancaster News-Journal. 

* * 

“I’m in a tough position,” declared the 
judge who had resigned to resume the 
practice of law. “Been employed to try 
to get a new trial for a man I sent to 
jail.” 

“Well?” 

“Shall I decline the case, or shall I 
make myself out a mutt for convicting 
this man?” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

William and Henry, chauffeurs, were 
discussing the ill luck of a fellow-chauf- 
feur, Clarence, who had the day before 
been fined for taking out his employer’s 
car without permission. 

“But how did the boss know Clarence 
had taken the car out?” asked Henry. 

“Why,” explained William, “Clarence 
ran over him.” —Harper’s. 

* * 

“T have told you I don’t know how 
often, my lad, not to say ‘I have went, ” 
remarked the village schoolmaster to his 
most hopeless pupil. “Now -you will 
stay in and write the correct expression 
a hundred times.” 

After school Tommy set to work to 
scrawl his lines, and when he had finished 
he left them on the master’s desk with a 
little note. 

“Dear teacher,” it ran, “I have wrote 
‘I have gone’ a hundred times, and now 
I have went.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Next to disguising a Ford, the chief 
pastime nowadays is the effort of res- 
taurant proprietors to camouflage certain 
kinds of food to put them over with 
the trade. So when we saw “Chicken 
jambalia” on the menu card, we were 
puzzled. The subsequent investigation 
showed that “Chicken jambalia” is a new 
way of disguising chicken necks. But 
by any other name, a chicken neck is 
still a chicken neck. 

—Detroit Saturday Night. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN WITH 
established following in northern Illinois, 
southern Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsy!- 
vania and New York, to sell millfeed; 
commission basis. Address 3393, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR PACKER WITH MILL 
experience and capable of watching the 
mill during the miller’s absence; also good 
warehouseman; only willing workers need 
apply; salary right. Address 3397, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN 
Must be reliable and 
Give 
and experience in first letter. 
Address The Century Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


for Iowa. 


experienced. references 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR A WA- 
ter-power mill, wheat and rye; modern 
machinery, in good order; state experi- 
ence, age, wages required and references; 
must be good judge of wheat and flour. 
Address 3371, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


General salesman for Illinois, 
calling on bakery trade princi- 
pally; must be a man with wide 
acquaintance among Illinois 
bakers, with strong following 
among the trade, to represent 
northwestern mill making only 
high quality flour. 

We want a man who can pro- 
duce upwards of 50,000 bbis and 
will make an arrangement, pay- 
ing good salary and commis- 
sions, that will make this posi- 
tion a very lucrative one. This 
position is permanent and holds 
a wonderful future for the right 
man. All communications must 
be accompanied with full par- 
ticulars regarding past experi- 
ence, capabilities, references, 
ete. All replies will be treated 
as confidential. Address 3413, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





A NORTHWESTERN MILL DESIRES A 
real live representative for western Penn- 
sylvania; one that is acquainted with the 
flour buying trade and able to get the 
business; either on a salary or brokerage 
basis. If you are a hustler and want a 
good connection, address 3392, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Large Kansas milling company, 
now increasing its capacity, has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour exclusively to the 
better class of car-lot bakers 
throughout Michigan. 

Trade acquaintance necessary 
and must reside within state. 
Will arrange reasonable definite 
guarantee payment basis with 
opportunity to make additional 
earnings depending upon volume 
of business produced. 

Co-operation from mill office 
and quality and uniformity of 
flour can be depended upon. To 
avoid delay give references and 
sales experiences in first letter. 
Address 664, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER AND SECOND 
miller for 100-bb] mill at Scobey, Mont. 
Address Smith-Tyner Co., Scobey, Mont. 


WANTED—ABOUT AUG. 1, ASSISTANT 
miller, engineers, flour packers, loaders; 
good wages, steady employment. Address 
3401, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





ASSISTANT CHEMIST WANTED BY 
large spring wheat mill; new modern lab- 
oratory being constructed; excellent op- 
portunity for aggressive young man; an- 
swer in own handwriting, stating age, 
whether married or single, experience, sal- 
ary expected and how seon you could 
come. Address Bernhard ‘Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Atlas Flour Mills, Milweukee, Wis. 


July 21, 1920 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER WHO CAN Do 

all necessary repairing and millwrighting 
in 175-bbl mill; state wages expected and 
experience in first letter. Write Richard- 
ton Milling Co., Richardton, N. D. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the Hast, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERI- 
enced in keeping the books of up-to- 
date mill for similar position in Okla- 
homa; should have executive ability and 
be able to assume responsibility by go- 
ing ahead; your future depends upon 
yourself; state salary you would be 
willing to start for, age, whether mar- 
ried or single, and references, Address 
662, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





ASSISTANT FOR 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


Wanted, an assistant for sales de- 
partment of 1,500-bbl hard and soft 
wheat flour mill; experience both 
in office and travelling work; ex- 
perience with hard wheat flour game 
especially desired. Address 666, care 
—o Miller, Kansas City, 
°. 





OHIO REPRESENTATIVE 
TED 


Large Kansas milling company, 
now increasing its capacity, has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour to the better class 
of jobbers and car-lot bakers 
throughout the northern half of 
Ohio. 

Trade acquaintance necessary 
and must reside within the ter- 
ritory. Will arrange reasonable 
definite guaranty payment basis 
with opportunity to make addi- 
tional earnings, depending upon 
volume of business produced. 

Co-operation from mill office, 
also quality and uniformity of 
flour, can be depended upon. To 
avoid delay give references and 
experience in first letter. Ad- 
dress 665, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN A 25 


bbl mill grinding spring and hard winte: 
wheats; must be capable of taking nig 

run when plant is in full-time operatio: 

this position is largely day work and offers 
an excellent opportunity for a man who 
is willing to work; the mill is located in a 
prosperous city of 19,000 population; giv 
reference, experience and salary expecte | 
in first letter; also advise if married. 
Michigan Milling Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 


salesman by established flour jobber in 
large western city; position now open; wil! 
pay straight salary or salary and com- 
mission combined; in making application, 
state length of experience, brands and 
grades of flour previously sold by you, 
class of trade you called on, whether gro- 
cery, baker, manufacturer or jobber; give 
us former trade and employers’ refer- 
ences; salary expected; when can begin 
work; whether married or single, ani 
mention full particulars in detail by let- 
ter; all correspondence will be treated as 
confidential. Address 663, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 5 


bbls up, any system; hard or soft whea' 
lifetime experience. Address 3399, car: 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 


wheat; any location; life experience with 
all makes of machinery, Address 3351, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL AGENT AND SALESMAN WISHES 


connections with a first-class northwestern 
mill as representative; known to all New 
England bakers, also jobbers; salary o'r 
commission basis; also about ready to pvt 
on a selling force. Address 3334, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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July 21, 1920 

AS HEAD MILLER IN MBEDIUM-SIZED 
mill or second in larger; best of references 
furnished from Pp ployers. - 
dress $402, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER; 45 YEARS OLD; AM 
‘up-to-date miller; will take second or 
night run, but wages must be right. Ad- 
dress $411, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS SALESMAN FOR INDIANA WITH A 
southwestern mill, selling car-lot buyers; 
know the trade and can give best of ref- 
erences. Address 3362, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AGE 27, SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
flour and wheat testing; would like to hear 
from some mill wishing to build up a 
quality business. Address 3391, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL IN 
central states; wide experience in milling 
all kinds of wheat; can give references or 
come on approval; age 47, married. Ad- 
dress 3410, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


BY BEXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of a mill of 200 bbls and up 
where high quality flour and yield is 
appreciated; have good trade connections. 
Address “Experience,” 3375, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales-manager by young man 31 years of 
age, with 10 years’ general office experi- 
ence in the milling and grain business; 
good references, Address 3400, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
































EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position; large acquaintance with De- 
troit, Mich., and state bakers; I am a 
practical baker also and have my own car; 
best of references. Address 3409, care 





Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
CONNECTION IN ACCOUNTING OR 
grain department of mill or grain firm 


desired by young man with five years’ ex- 
perience in this line; age 27; either North- 
west or Southwest. Address 667, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS FROM 100 
to 500 bbls capacity, by young married 
man; must be steady position; guarantee 
results in any mill; can come at once, 
Write or wire me your needs, C,. A. Posey, 
940 North Fifteenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 





BY EXPERIENCED CEREAL CHEMIST, 
college graduate, two years’ experience in 
manufacturing and flour milling chemis- 
try, control, efficiency and research; em- 
ployed but desires change; any promising 
position considered. Address 3379, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-GRADE MILLING CHEMIST, SEVEN 
years’ milling experience, understands 
blends and analytical work on all cereal 
products; excellent references, including 
Chicago manager The Northwestern Mill- 
er; age 29 and married. Address “Chem- 
ist care Northwestern Miller, 506 Tem- 
ple Building, Chicago. 


IN MILL OFFICE, BY AN EXPERIENCED 
mill and grain accountant; experience in 
every department of a mill; 12 years’ ac- 
counting and office management; now 
employed as senior auditor and cost ac- 
countant by a large eastern firm; experi- 
enced in costs and system work; 32 years 
of age; married; will consider position of 
manager, assistant or office-manager. Ad- 
dress 3389, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbis capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 
eight years in present position; would 
consider assistant to superintendent in 
large mill; if you want a reliable miller 
write me; references exchanged. Address 
L., 3408, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 








WANTED—TO REPRESENT A _ FIRST- 
class hard wheat mill as salesman cover- 
ing the territory of Louisville, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on a commission basis 
or otherwise; would also include rye flour 
and other. mill products; have been in the 
milling business all my life and have ex- 
perience in the operating as well as the 
selling end of the business; can furnish 
first-class references. Address F. K., 3158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER WITH 
25 years’ practical experience in hard and 
soft wheat, also rye, corn and buckwheat 
milling; have been head miller in 260-bbi 
mill for the last seven years; northwestern 
States preferred; am also good millwright 
and can always keep mill in first-class 
condition; guarantee best results; first- 
Class references as to my character and 
ability; eam come on short notice; state 
size of mill and wages paid. Address 3370, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, 
With good and growing concern; have had 
life time experience in small and large 
mills making flour and cereals; am expert 
in hard wheat milling; can get best results 
Possible; if not don’t want any pay; am 
Successful in handling men and keeping 
mill in conti and ical opera- 
tion to highest point of efficiency; please 
give me full particulars and what salary 
you are willing to pay, in first letter. Ad- 
dress 8890, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
hea polis, 








AN EXECUTIVE OF 15 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in white corn milling is open for 
position of general manager of up-to-date 
plant; understands thoroughly every phase 
of the business, including supervision of 
sales and advertising as well as the pur- 
chasing of the grain and mill operation. 
Address 3381, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC-MANAGER BY YOUNG MAN 
of 26, married; now employed as traffic- 
manager of one of largest flour mills in the 
Southwest, but desire change; 10 years’ 
railroad and industrial traffic experience; 
thoroughly trained in rates, transit privi- 
leges, claims, car service; capable of han- 
dling traffic department; A-1 references; 





Oklahoma preferred, but will consider oth- . 


er states; will also consider position as as- 
sistant traffic-manager, with chance for 
advancement; all letters given honest con- 
sideration. Address 3368, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








150-BBL RYE FLOUR MILL, 50-BBL MAR- 
vel wheat and feed mill; storage capacity 
10,000 bus grain, flour storage 1,000 bbls; 
good steam outfit, all in first-class condi- 
tion, with opportunity to take over the 
town light service; located Minnesota, Ad- 
dress 3332, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in northern Minnesota; ample power 
the year round; seven acres of land; 
concrete dam; wheat and flour storage; 
comfortable dwelling house; heavy local 
flour business as well as feed; $5,000 
handles it, balance almost any terms at 
reasonable rate of interest; if interested, 
answer quickly. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 70 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 3-TON HOWE, HOPPER 
scale, in good condition; suitable for small 
flour mill or elevator. Address 3396, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








* 








FOR SALE G:./Corlll engine, with jet condenser, 


One 10 h-p w 
One Goul 
One 


Troy engine. 
ex boiler feed pump. 


a water softener. 
Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 


wheat steamer. 


One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 
Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 
One Howe 8 h-p gasoline engine. 


One American 60- fan. 


All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition, 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








Fraser Engineering Experience 


THE FRASER BOLTER 
THE FRASER PURIFIER 
THE FRASER ASPIRATOR 


A Combination of Maximum Efficiencies 


} You require a new Flour 


or Cereal Mill; 


Your present mill does not produce desired results; 
You want a Feed Plant to manufacture Balanced Ra- 
tions of any description— 


THE 


Complete 
Mill Supplies 


Write Us. 


FRASER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





LABORATORY STUDENTS 
WANTED 


A large, well equipped milling 
and flour laboratory located in 
Chicago can take in a few stu- 
dents for full course of milling 
and baking technology at a very 
reasonable fee; excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address “Milling Stu- 
dents,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Temple Building, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR, 50,000-BU 
capacity, 15 bins, double leg elevator, 2x6 
cribbing up to 85 ft, 2x4 balance; located 
in excellent grain district north central 
North Dakota. For prices and full par- 
ticulars. wire Harold B. Nelson, Rugby, 

D. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED, TO BUY FOR CASH 
two Draver feeders, two No. 3 
Cutler driers, three packers. To 
be used at Chicago. James H. 
Rhodes & Co., 157 West Austin 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., 115 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y. 





WAREHOUSES AND TRUCK FOR SALE— 
Flour warehouse on tracks, St. Paul, Minn; 
feed mill, warehouse and grain storage, 
Buffalo Lake, Minn; one 1% -ton Maxwell 
truck, good as new. Berry Brothers, Hec- 
tor, Minn, 








Milling Efficiency, 


Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘Book of Receipts” 
and “Milling Lessons’’ 75¢ each ; ‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


eign $6.75. 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U. S. A, 











When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are weil 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 











White Trucks 


Do The Most Work 
For The Least Money 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 








BOOKS 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


BOOK SECTION 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 


send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 





We Will Quote You Cargo Lots or Less 


FLOUR—ROLLED OATS—CORN PRODUCTS— 


SEMOLINAS—BARLEY—RYE 


Direct Mill Representatives 


A. R. RODWAY, ING. SewsoRk 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
Bourse, PHILAD 


rorEIGN FLOUR pomestic 


ELPHIA, PA. 
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BALL 
-,y BEARING 
MONARCH BEARIN 
MILL 
A Heavy Duty Ball Bearing 
Double Roller Mill With 


Many Convincing Features. 


Write for our Special Bulletin, wherein will be found 
sectional views and detailed descriptions of this supe- 
rior machine. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


The Monarch Mill Builders 
MUNCY, PA., U. S. A. 


9 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 102 New England Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
407 Fourth Street South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Representatives Conveniently Located for Personal Interviews 














QUALITY FIRST 


WydlerBolting 
Cloth 
.Grit-Gauzes 





Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


Jans Charis, Manager THE E. A. PYNCH CO. 








(INCORPORATED) 
Agents 


Only One FEED GOVERNOR 811 Tuirp AVENUE SouTH 


The Common-Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 


a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. M l nnea pol iS, M in nN. 


COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 
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~~ Supplied by the oetutipad mill builders 
<\ and mill furnishers throughout | the country , 





Agents in Minneapolis — 


Specify the Dufour Cloth in your contracts. The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 


It will pay you to do so. Formerly Strong & Northway Mfg. Co. 











